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AUTHOR’S  PREFACE 


FROM  my  father  I  learned  many  of  the  legends  and  traditions 
with  which  this  tale  is  woven.  It  was  he  who  imbued  me 
with  grateful  veneration  for  the  Pioneers — those  heroic  men 
and  women  who  hewed  their  homes  out  of  the  virgin  forest,  and 
who,  by  indomitable  courage  and  endurance,  laid  the  foundations 
of  our  country.  I  have  wondered  if  in  some  mystic  way  his  thoughts 
were  guiding  my  pencil  as  I  wrote.  I  hope  so,  and  wish,  therefore, 
to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  him.  With  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  people  he  loved,  a  more  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  patient  acceptance  of  hardship  and  privation,  a  kindly 
toleration  of  their  faults,  and  a  profound  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  sterling  qualities  of  a  brave  and  resolute  race,  he  could  have 
told  the  story  better  than  I,  had  not  the  cares  of  a  busy  life,  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  community,  made  the  task  impossible. 

The  plot  is  founded  upon  a  story  that  was  told  to  my  father 
by  an  old  woman  many  years  ago.  In  the  original  tale  the  same 
Highland  element  prevailed  among  the  County  officials.  Regis¬ 
tered  mail  was  stolen  from  one  of  the  small  post  offices.  A  young 
man,  whose  family  history  was  similar  to  that  of  Hugh  McDonald, 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  In  his  case  a  tramp 
who  died  in  jail  was  substituted,  and  the  youth,  who  was  really 
guilty,  was  said  to  have  vanished  to  the  States. 

Many  of  the  incidents  portrayed  are  based  upon  unwritten 
history.  The  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  people  on  the  Britannia 
are  not  exaggerated.  The  real  name  of  the  vessel  is  uncertain; 
but  the  tale  of  its  tragic  voyage  and  the  subsequent  hardships  of 
the  emigrants  is  tradition  known  by  a  few  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  and  the  truth  of  which  they  have  no  reason  to  doubt. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  catch  a  little  of  the  atmosphere  of 
pioneer  life,  without  stressing  too  greatly  its  trials  and  tribulations. 
The  lack  of  proper  food,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  primeval 
forest,  the  plague  of  mosquitoes  and  black  flies,  the  awful  loneliness 
of  the  scattered  shanties,  the  great  scarcity  of  money  or  of  pur¬ 
chasable  commodities,  the  cold  for  which  they  were  but  ill  pre- 


pared,  the  smoke  which  stung  the  nostrils  and  blinded  the  eyes, 
and  the  countless  other  hardships  courageously  endured  by  our 
forebears  are  difficult  for  those  who  have  come  after  to  realize. 
In  the  short  space  of  a  hundred  and  forty  years  the  whole  face  of 
the  country  has  been  changed,  and  the  trials  and  struggles  of  the 
pioneers  are  largely  forgotten. 

In  dealing  with  history,  care  has  been  taken  to  state  the  facts 
with  accuracy.  Much  of  the  material  regarding  the  capture  of 
Ogdensburg  was  gleaned  from  an  article  written  by  my  grand¬ 
father,  James  Holmes,  from  an  account  of  the  assault  given  him 
by  my  grand-uncle,  Alexander  McLean,  who  was  wounded  during 
the  engagement.  For  many  references,  and  old-time  stories  and 
much  historical  data,  I  must  thank  my  kinsman,  John  A.  Mac- 
donell  (Greenfield),  of  whose  kind  permission  to  make  use  of  his 
valuable  county  history — Sketches  of  Glengarry  in  Canada,  and  his 
Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Honourable  and  Right  Reverend  Alexander 
Macdonell — I  have  fully  availed  myself. 


C.  Holmes  MacGillivray 
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^7*1  HERE  arc  some  twenty  characters  mentioned  in  the  story 
t  ywho  were  well  known  in  their  day.  Others  are  creatures 
of  fiction.  It  may  be  well  to  make  some  passing  comment 
upon  a  few  of  those  whose  names  have  been  used  with  every  wish 
to  do  them  simple  justice. 

"Father  Alastair",  (Alexander  Macdonell  of  Scotus)  leader 
of  the  emigration  from  Knoydart,  was  one  of  those  splendid, 
unselfish  priests  whose  lives  were  given  unreservedly  to  the  welfare 
of  their  flocks.  Without  his  unremitting  toil  and  that  of  his  great 
successor,  the  Right  Reverend  Alexander  Macdonell,  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Upper  Canada,  the  sufferings  of  the 
Highland  people  would  have  been  intensified,  and  Canada  would 
have  been  the  poorer  lacking  the  noble  devotion  of  their  lives. 

The  Rev.  John  Bethune  was  the  first  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  Upper  Canada.  He  was  Chaplain  of  the  Royal 
Militia  of  North  Carolina  and  was  imprisoned  by  the  Revolu¬ 
tionists  of  that  State.  Later,  he  was  exchanged  and  made  his 
way  to  Halifax,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  forming  the  Eighty- 
Fourth,  or  Royal  Highland  Emigrants’  Regiment,  of  which  he  be¬ 
came  Chaplain.  After  the  Peace,  he  founded  old  St.  Gabriel's 
Church  in  Montreal.  He  resided  there  until  1787,  when  he  moved 
to  Glengarry,  where  he  had  received  a  grant  of  land,  and  where  he 
lived  among  those  of  the  disbanded  regiment  he  had  served  so  long, 
and  with  their  Loyalist  fellow-countrymen. 

Between  Mr.  Bethune  and  Vicar-General  (afterwards  Bishop) 
Macdonell,  there  existed  a  warm  friendship.  It  is  told  that  at  one 
time  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Scottish  minister  and  his  par¬ 
ishioners.  The  priest  was  called  upon  to  arbitrate,  and,  after  listen¬ 
ing  to  both  sides  of  the  case,  "he  not  only  gave  judgment  in  favour 
of  his  confrere,  but  gave  the  people  a  good  lecture  on  the  duty  and 
respect  and  obedience  which  they  owed  to  an  ecclesiastical  su¬ 
perior." 

Mr.  Bethune  was  greatly  beloved  throughout  a  widely  scattered 
parish,  in  which  he  organized  the  congregations  of  Williamstown, 
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Martintown,  Lancaster,  and  Cornwall,  to  all  of  which  he  ministered 
until  his  death  in  1816.  His  memory  is  still  revered  by  those  who 
worship  in  the  church  built  during  his  ministry  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  in  the  little  village  of  Williamstown,  where,  in  the  quiet 
church  yard,  stands  a  monument  erected  by  his  six  sons.  Two  of 
these  became  distinguished  prelates  in  the  Anglican  Church,  one 
as  Dean  of  Montreal,  and  the  other  as  successor  to  Bishop  Strachan 
in  Upper  Canada. 

Of  Dr.  John  Strachan,  first  Anglican  Bishop  of  Upper  Canada, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  His  life,  like  that  of  Bishop  Macdonell, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  even  during  the  early  period 
of  his  ministry  in  Cornwall  where  he  established  a  school  which 
was  for  many  years  justly  celebrated  throughout  the  country. 

The  Macdonells  of  Aberchalder  and  Collachie  were  among  the 
most  influential  Loyalists.  Nearly  related  to  the  Chief  of  Glen¬ 
garry,  many  of  their  clansmen,  who  had  followed  them  across  the 
ocean,  remained  their  devoted  adherents  during  the  turmoil  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  new  Northern  land 
to  which  they  fled.  Colonel  John  Macdonell,  who  had  served  in 
the  Royal  Highland  Emigrants,  and  later  commanded  a  company 
of  Butler’s  Rangers,  represented  one  of  the  two  ridings  into  which 
Glengarry  was  divided  prior  to  the  Union  of  1841,  and  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  first  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada.  He 
commanded  the  Royal  Volunteer  Regiment  of  Foot,  which  gar¬ 
risoned  the  Province  from  1796  until  disbanded  in  1802.  He  was 
also  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  and,  in  1807,  brought  before  the 
War  Office  a  proposal  for  raising  a  corps  of  Highland  Fencibles  in 
Glengarry — a  suggestion  adopted  a  few  years  later,  when  the  crisis 
came  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  His  brother. 
Captain  Hugh  Macdonell,  who  represented  the  other  riding  of 
Glengarry,  was  the  first  Adjutant-general  of  Militia  for  the  Prov¬ 
ince  and  the  founder  of  the  Canadian  Militia  system.  He  after¬ 
wards  became  Consul-General  to  Algiers — a  post  which  he  filled 
with  honour  and  distinction. 

Alexander  Macdonell  of  Collachie  served  as  a  cadet  under 
Sir  John  Johnson  in  1777;  and  in  1778,  when  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  appointed  ensign  in  the  Second  Battalion  of  Royal  High¬ 
land  Emigrants,  and  served  during  the  Revolution.  In  1792  he 
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was  made  Sheriff  of  the  Home  District,  and  in  1805  became  agent 
for  Lord  Selkirk  in  the  Baldoon  Settlement  in  the  Western  District. 
He  represented  one  of  the  Glengarry  ridings  in  several  of  the  early 
sessions,  and  in  1804  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  the  Province.  He  was  gazetted  Colonel  of  Militia  during  the 
war  of  1812,  and  appointed  Assistant  Paymaster-General  to  the 
Militia  Force.  At  the  capture  of  Niagara  by  the  United  States’ 
army,  in  1813,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Lancaster,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  until  the  declaration  of  peace. 

William  Falkner  was  one  of  the  U.E.  Loyalists  who  came  from 
the  Mohawk  Valley.  He  had  emigrated  from  Lancashire,  England, 
some  years  before  the  Revolution,  and  was  a  man  of  standing  in  the 
community.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  in  the  Old  Country,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  for  many 
years.  The  township  of  Lancaster  received  its  name  in  honour  of 
his  old  home  county. 

Colonel  Neil  McLean  left  Scotland  to  take  his  Commission  in 
the  Royal  Highland  Emigrants  Regiment.  He  fought  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and,  after  the  peace,  settled  in  St.  Andrews, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Cornwall.  He  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  the 
Eastern  District,  and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council.  A  fracture  of  his  hip  unfitted  him  for  active  service 
during  the  war  of  1812;  but  he  was  given  command  of  the  troops 
stationed  in  Cornwall,  where  the  Court  House  and  part  of  the  jail 
had  been  converted  into  barracks. 

Joseph  Farrand  was  a  well-known  and  highly  respected  lawyer 
in  the  early  days  of  Cornwall.  He  was  really  an  older  man  than  he 
appears  at  the  period  of  the  story. 

Colonels  MacMillan  and  Fraser  were  well  known  and  greatly 
respected  throughout  the  Eastern  District.  They  took  an  active 
part  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  were  always  among  those  who  took  a 
prominent  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  day. 

Sir  John  Johnson,  son  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  is  already  too 
well  known  historically  to  need  comment,  as  also  are  Sir  George 
Prevost,  and  Colonels  de  Salaberry  and  Macdonell. 

That  the  names  McDonell  and  McDonald  appear  so  frequently 
in  these  pages  is  not  surprising.  Among  the  Highland  people  who 
settled  in  Glengarry,  those  of  Clan  Donald  were  by  far  the  most 
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numerous.  In  the  minutes  of  the  Board  oj  Land  Office  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Hesse,  2nd  March,  1790,  published  in  the  Report  of  the 
Ontario  Bureau  of  Archives,  1905,  page  67,  it  is  stated  that  2,400 
acres  of  land  in  the  Township  of  Chariot tenburgh  were  granted  to 
John  McDonell.  Upon  enquiry  it  was  found  that  the  land  belonged 
not  to  one,  but  to  many  John  McDonells  and  it  was  recommended 
that  “the  name  or  epithet  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  another 
John  McDonell,  among  his  Countrymen”  be  added  to  the  name 
on  the  plan. 

These  distinguishing  “names  or  epithets"  are  common  to  the 
present  day.  Many  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  places  in  the 
Old  Land  from  which  they  came,  as  Belmain,  Aberchalder,  and 
Collachie.  Others  are  known  by  their  trade  or  that  of  their  fathers, 
while  many  are  distinguished  by  some  physical  feature  such  as 
Archie  Oig — Little  Archie.  Nicknames  were  given,  the  origin  of 
which  was  often  forgotten,  such  as  two  well-known  characters 
known  long  ago  as  Angus  the  Rogue,  and  Angus  the  Honest  Man, 
neither  of  which  title  needs  to  be  taken  seriously.  Angus  Katie, 
of  the  story,  in  all  probability  was  a  McDonald  whose  mother  was 
a  widow  by  the  name  of  Katie.  Angus  the  Widow  was  a  name 
which  was  familiar  up  “the  Branch"  and  his  mother  was  known  as 
The  Widow  Nellie. 

Gaelic  was  the  only  language  of  many  and  the  mother  tongue 
of  most  of  those  who  first  settled  Glengarry.  Until  recently  it  was 
essential  that  the  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  there 
should  be  able  to  preach  a  Gaelic  sermon ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
County  it  is  still  the  language  in  common  use  among  the  older 
people,  though  there  are  few  left  now  who  do  not  speak  English. 
The  better  educated  among  the  Highland  immigrants  and  U.E. 
Loyalists  spoke  both  languages  well.  They  came  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Inverness,  still  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  accent 
and  diction. 

To  reproduce  the  broken  English  spoken  by  the  settlers  gener¬ 
ally  would  be  difficult.  That  generation  has  gone,  and  though 
there  may  be  a  slight  trace  of  its  Gaelic  origin,  the  language  spoken 
by  their  descendants  is  much  like  that  in  use  throughout  English- 
speaking  Canada.  The  sing-song  drawl  and  curious  intonation 
require  to  be  heard.  The  construction  of  the  sentences  is  unusual 
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and  it  would  be  difficult  and  tiresome  for  the  average  reader  to  follow 
it. 

Robert  Louis  Stephenson  tells  how  David  Balfour  was  marooned 
upon  a  tidal  islet  from  which  he  could  see  no  hope  of  escape.  The 
lad  was  starving,  and  when  a  fishing-boat  appeared  he  made  frantic 
efforts  to  make  known  his  plight.  Instead  of  coming  to  his  rescue, 
a  man  in  the  bow  made  a  long  harangue,  of  which  the  only  word 
poor  David  could  understand  was  "whateffer;”  and  not  for  some 
time  did  he  discover  that  the  shore  was  of  easy  access. 

A  story  told  by  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Highland  settle¬ 
ment  in  Bruce  may  better  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  the  broken 
English  of  the  Gael.  An  old  man,  Donald  McLean,  employed  in 
the  cold  storage  plant  at  the  fisheries  on  Lake  Huron,  was  acciden¬ 
tally  locked  in  the  freezer  on  a  hot  summer  day.  The  temperature 
there  was  about  zero  and  when  found  his  condition  was  serious. 
On  being  thawed  out  he  exclaimed  to  his  rescuers — "She  wass  ass 
cauld  i’  the  frozer  in  simmer  ass  she  wass  in  winter,  whateffer! 
Yeass,  by  Crackey!  an’  twice  ass  more!" 

The  Scottish  twist  given  to  the  conversation  in  the  story  is 
that  with  which  most  people  are  familiar,  and  has  been  used  to 
maintain  the  Scottish  atmosphere  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
convey. 
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"Is  it  northward,  little  friend? 

“ And  she  whispered,  ‘What  is  there T  " 

*  *  * 

'There  are  people  who  are  loyal  to  the  glory  of  their  past 
‘Who  held  by  heart’s  tradition  and  will  hold  it  to  the  last, 
"Who  would  not  see  in  shame 
"The  honour  of  their  name 

‘Though  the  world  were  in  the  balance  and  a  sword  thereon 
were  cast." 

Song  of  The  Four  Worlds 

— By  Bliss  Carman. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  TRADITION 
A  TALE  OF  OLD  GLENGARRY. 

CHAPTER  I 

HUGH  KENNEDY  was  seated  on  a  coil  of  rope. 
A  bundle  lay  beside  him,  and  he  leaned  dejectedly 
upon  his  stick.  About  him,  on  the  deck  of  the 
Britannia,  stood  a  crowd  of  men,  clad  in  coarse  homespun, 
like  himself,  silent,  morose,  and  grim.  Women  gathered 
in  groups  and  spoke  in  hushed  voices;  many  of  them 
wept.  Children  clung  to  their  mother’s  skirts,  or  stood 
wonderingly,  awed  by  the  pervading  solemnity  and  gloom. 

Torn  from  the  glens  they  loved  and  bound  for  a  strange 
country  from  which  they  could  hope  for  no  return,  the 
Highland  emigrants  faced  a  life-long  exile  and  the  tragedy 
of  separation  from  the  dear  associations  of  the  past  and 
the  homes  that  had  sheltered  them  for  generations. 
True,  they  were  to  join  old  friends  in  Canada — friends  who 
had  gone  to  the  Colonies  before  the  American  Revolution, 
and  who,  two  years  ago,  in  1784,  had  established  a  Loyal¬ 
ist  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  But 
the  uprooting  of  old  ties  is  never  easy;  and  the  mist  which 
hid  their  future  across  the  gray  Atlantic  was  as  obscure 
as  though  it  hid  another  world.  Their  hearts  were  heavy 
with  the  sorrow  of  the  present  and  a  foreboding  fear  of 
the  unknown. 

The  sun  sparkled  upon  the  waters  and  the  mountains 
rose  clear  and  beautiful.  A  misty  vapour  shrouded  some 
of  the  peaks,  and  across  the  bright  green  hills,  splashed 
with  golden  gorse,  drifted  the  light  shadows  of  passing 
clouds.  Far  to  the  west  the  mountains  of  Arran  blocked 
the  way,  half  hidden  by  mist  which  streamed  from  Goat 
Fell— a  filmy  veil  of  silver  in  the  morning  light.  Up 
Holy  Loch  a  sudden  sweep  of  cloud  hid  the  shore  with 
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dark  streaks  of  rain,  while  farther  on  a  rainbow  lay  like 
a  jewel  upon  the  hills  around  Dunoon. 

The  Clyde  never  looked  more  beautiful.  The  people 
crowded  the  railing  and  gazed  through  tear-dimmed  eyes 
at  the  receding  shores  of  their  beloved  land  as  they  were 
carried  swiftly  down  stream  by  the  tide.  The  sails  were 
set,  but  the  light  breeze  scarcely  stirred  them,  and  there 
was  not  a  ripple  on  the  dark,  silent  water  as  it  hurried  to 
the  sea. 

Kennedy  noted  none  of  these  things.  He  was  haunted 
by  his  wife’s  tearful  eyes  and  the  memory  of  his  winsome 
bright-haired  daughter  as  she  had  bravely  tried  to  smile. 
Sandy,  his  small  son,  was  lying  ill  with  fever,  so  he  had 
set  out  for  Canada  alone.  There  had  been  little  time  to 
change  the  plans  they  had  made  before  they  left  the  old 
home  at  Knoydart.  “Father  Alastair,”  as  the  good 
priest  under  whose  guidance  the  Scottish  people  were  to 
leave  for  the  new  land  was  fondly  called,  had  been  full 
of  sympathy,  and  had  promised  his  wife  and  children 
special  care.  Mrs.  McNab,  with  whom  they  had  cheap 
lodgings  in  the  Gallowgate  of  Glasgow,  was  a  kind  soul, 
and  there  were  old  neighbours  who  would  follow  with 
them  when  the  McDonald  sailed  a  few  weeks  later. 
Meanwhile,  he  would  make  ready  for  them  a  rough  shelter 
in  their  forest  home. 

Great  Cumbrae  Isle  was  passed,  and  the  hills  of  Arran 
lay  close  to  starboard.  The  breeze  now  freshened  and 
filled  the  sails,  so  that  the  ship  glided  gracefully  over  the 
waves  of  the  Firth. 

“Dhia  gleidh  sinn\"*  he  murmured.  “I  hope  it’s  for 
the  best.” 

He  rose  and  went  below  to  the  stuffy,  crowded  quar¬ 
ters,  where  he  stowed  his  few  belongings  and  returned  to 
watch  the  mountains  fade  in  the  blue  distance. 

The  weather  continued  favourable.  The  Britannia 
reached  Ireland  in  two  days  and  lay  to  in  Belfast  Lough 


*God  keep  us. 
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to  take  on  a  few  passengers  and  supplies,  and  on  the  third 
day  they  weighed  anchor  and  again  set  sail.  The  wind 
was  with  them,  and  the  ship  sped  gaily  along  the  coast 
under  full  canvas.  She  took  the  waves  lightly  with  a 
steady,  easy  swing,  as  the  passengers  watched  the  land 
dwindle  to  a  blue  cloud  and  vanish  below  the  horizon. 

They  had  been  a  week  at  sea,  and  Hugh  Kennedy 
paced  the  deck.  He  passed  the  hatchway  that  led  by  a 
ladder  to  the  emigrants’  quarters,  as  a  small  boy  darted 
up,  ran  by  in  evident  fear,  and  crouched,  panting,  behind 
a  coil  of  heavy  cable.  A  head  with  matted  red  hair, 
unkempt  beard,  and  bleary,  bloodshot  eyes,  appeared 
above  the  opening  and  caught  sight  of  him.  The  head 
was  followed  by  the  body  of  a  tall,  thickset  man.  He 
was  shoeless,  his  kilt  was  dirty  and  ragged,  and  a  hairy 
chest  showed  through  his  tattered  shirt.  As  he  scrambled 
up,  the  ship  rolled  and  pitched  him  heavily  against  the 
rail,  where  he  clung  for  a  moment  to  steady  himself  and 
then  made  for  the  boy. 

The  little  fellow  dodged  and  skurried  past  Kennedy, 
as  the  man  struck  at  him  with  a  piece  of  knotted  rope  end. 
The  blow  fell  short  of  its  agile  objective,  but  caught  Hugh 
on  an  arm  outstretched  to  save  him.  He  promptly 
wrenched  it  from  the  man  and  retaliated  by  sending  him 
sprawling  backward  to  the  deck.  The  fellow  rose,  with 
an  oath,  and  sprang  at  his  unexpected  assailant.  The 
latter  had  little  difficulty  in  defending  himself,  as  the  man 
was  very  drunk;  but  the  boatswain,  breaking  through 
the  ring  that  crowded  round  the  pair,  collared  them  both 
and  took  them  before  the  captain,  who,  having  listened 
to  the  evidence,  commended  Kennedy  and  sent  the  other 
to  the  ship’s  brig  for  a  week  to  sober  up. 

"Mallachd  ortl"*  roared  the  man  at  Hugh,  as  his 
guards  led  him  off.  “I’ll  get  even  wi’  ye  for  this,  ye  curse 
o’  the  Black  Raven!” 


*A  curse  be  upon  you. 
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“I’m  no’  feared  o’  ye,  Duncan  McDonald,”  answered 
the  other  coldly,  “an  may  be  ye’ll  think  better  o’  it  when 
ye  come  oot  o’  the  liquor.  But  I  warn  ye  noo,  if  e'er  ye 
lay  hands  on  that  puir  bairn  o’  yourn  again,  drunk  or 
sober,  it’ll  be  sair  work  for  yersel’.” 

Little  Jock  crept  out  on  deck  that  night  and  sought 
his  new  found  friend. 

“Mammy  sent  me  to  thank  ye,  sir,”  he  began.  “I 
didna  think  he’d  ficht  ye,  but  he’s  awfu’  when  he’s  drink- 
in’.  Mammy  an’  wee  Mary  are  sick,  ye  ken.” 

The  little  chap  was  only  six  years  old,  undersized  and 
undernourished.  Except  for  that,  he  reminded  Hugh  of 
his  own  wee  Jock  who  had  died  some  years  before,  and 
his  heart  warmed  to  the  great  blue  eyes  and  the  pathetic 
little  face,  old  enough  for  a  child  of  twice  his  years. 

“Dinna  ye  fear,  wee  mannie,"  he  answered,  as  the  boy 
nestled  close  and  he  wrapped  him  in  the  folds  of  his  plaid. 
“Stay  ye  wi’  me,  an’  ye’ll  be  a’  richt.” 

The  breeze  died  down  and  the  ship  rolled  heavily 
in  a  gray  impenetrable  fog.  The  sails  flapped  listlessly 
as  the  sullen  sea  rocked  the  craft.  For  days  no  reckoning 
could  be  taken,  and  they  were  borne  along  by  ocean 
currents — whither,  no  one  knew. 

Chill,  sodden  grayness  permeated  everything,  with 
pitiless  all-pervading  cold.  Only  below  the  hatches  was 
there  a  certain  degree  of  warmth — the  animal  heat  of  a 
crowded,  unventilated,  airless  place.  There  the  atmos¬ 
phere  was  fetid.  It  stifled  the  Highland  people  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  clean  sweet  mountain  air,  rain-washed 
and  laden  with  the  scent  of  heather.  The  place  was 
unsanitary  when  they  sailed  and  grew  steadily  worse. 
The  food  was  poor,  badly  prepared — often  uneatable. 
There  was  nothing  to  enliven  and  little  to  relieve  the  de¬ 
pression,  and  everywhere  that  damp,  relentless,  pene¬ 
trating  cold. 

Disease  broke  out.  The  first  to  succumb  was  “wee 
Mary,”  Jock’s  small  sister,  a  frail  little  creature  of  three 
years,  thus  mercifully  released  from  a  life  that  promised 
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naught  but  privation  and  untold  misery.  The  tiny  body, 
wound  in  canvas,  was  swung  over  the  rail  amid  impressive 
silence.  The  fog  hid  the  waves,  and  only  a  faint  splash 
told  that  all  was  over. 

Jock  attached  himself  to  Hugh,  whom  he  followed 
everywhere.  They  slept  together  on  the  deck,  wrapped 
in  rough  woolen  plaids,  to  escape  the  poisoned,  vitiated 
atmosphere  below. 

One  night  they  lay  awake  to  look  with  wonder  at  the 
heavens.  The  fog  had  gone.  The  moonlight  streamed 
down  from  a  cloudless  sky,  and  shone  like  a  long  bright 
path  across  the  sea.  The  wind  was  now  dead  against 
them,  but  the  sails  filled  as  the  ship  tacked.  She  might 
be  unable  to  make  much  headway,  but  at  least  there  was 
motion,  life,  and  freedom  from  the  deadening  weight  of 

fog- 

Again,  they  slept,  and  when  they  woke  the  scene  was 
changed.  The  waves  were  running  mountain  high.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  huge  billows  rose  and  broke  in 
foam,  sending  great  sheets  of  spray  into  the  air,  and  the 
horizon  lay  like  a  jagged  line  against  the  sky.  Sails  were 
reefed,  and  the  ship  scudded  along  under  top  gallants. 
She  rode  the  great  waves  buoyantly,  climbed  slowly  to 
the  crest  as  the  water  rolled  heavily  under  her  keel, 
hung,  lightly  poised  a  moment,  then  swooped  down  the 
bright  green,  foam-flecked  slope  into  the  trough  of  the 
giant  seas  which  threatened  to  engulf  her. 

Deck  cargoes  were  firmly  lashed  and  storm  lines  were 
placed.  The  hatches  were  battened  down,  and  the 
passengers  sent  below.  The  sailors  climbed  nimbly 
among  the  rigging,  furled  the  heavy  sails  to  meet  the 
tempest,  or  ran,  bare-footed,  along  the  slippery  decks. 

The  wind  rose  to  a  gale,  which  howled  through  the 
rigging.  The  onslaught  of  the  sea  became  more  violent. 
Huge  walls  of  clear  green  water  toppled  over  upon  the 
decks.  The  sun  set  behind  great  banks  of  cloud,  rent 
with  vivid  lightning.  By  night  the  gale  became  a  hurri¬ 
cane.  The  Britannia  staggered  under  the  force  of  the 
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waters  which  beat  upon  her,  and  trembled  like  a  wounded 
creature. 

Below  decks  terror  reigned.  Women,  with  blanched 
faces,  knelt  and  told  their  beads,  or  screamed  hysterically. 
The  men  were  silent,  grave  and  white  with  fear.  No  one 
hoped  to  see  the  light  of  day.  They  clung  to  any  support 
at  hand  to  avoid  being  hurled  from  side  to  side  by  the 
convulsive  motion  of  the  ship. 

The  fury  of  the  waves  was  at  its  height,  when  the 
heavens  opened  to  let  forth  a  stream  of  light,  and  a  crash 
was  heard  above  the  welter  of  the  elements.  The  ship 
shook  from  stem  to  stem,  and  keeled  far  over  as  the  main 
mast  was  hurled  upon  the  deck  and  tore  its  way  over 
the  side  amid  a  mass  of  tangled  rigging.  Water  poured 
into  the  cabin  through  the  broken  hatches  and  deluged 
the  unfortunate  emigrants  below.  If  they  survived  that 
hell  of  wind  and  water,  it  would  be  by  the  grace  of  God 
alone. 

Then  came  the  rain.  It  poured  in  torrents.  The 
wind  still  howled,  but  the  waves  subsided  beneath  the 
deluge  from  the  skies. 

Pumps  were  manned  and  tarpaulins  stretched  over 
gaping  wounds  as  the  ship  drifted  with  the  storm.  For¬ 
tunately  the  rudder  still  held  and  responded  to  the  wheel. 

Next  day  a  watery  gleam  of  sunshine  came  through  a 
wrack  of  torn  gray  clouds  that  raced  across  the  sky. 
It  shone  upon  a  scene  of  desolation.  Where  the  main¬ 
mast  had  been  stood  a  splintered  pole.  The  deck  was 
battered  and  broken,  the  railing  shattered,  spars  were 
bent,  and  the  hull  leaked  badly.  Three  of  the  crew  were 
missing.  Legs  and  arms  were  broken  and  had  to  be 
roughly  set.  The  cook's  galley  had  been  flooded,  and  the 
food  was  soaked  in  brine. 

The  vessel  was  now  driven  with  the  wind.  Under 
reduced  canvas,  with  jury  masts,  the  days  dragged  into 
weeks;  gray  days  of  wind  and  squall,  followed  by  grayer 
days  of  rain  and  fog.  The  people  lost  track  of  time 
or  counted  it  by  the  burials  of  their  fellows. 
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Across  a  sullen  sea  they  drifted,  till  at  last  the  fog 
vanished  on  a  freshening  breeze,  and,  on  the  horizon  lay 
a  long  blue  cloud.  It  seemed  to  grow  as  they  drew  near 
and,  to  their  astonishment,  they  saw  that  it  was  land. 

All  the  long  weeks  of  hardship  and  suffering,  of  misery 
and  death,  all  the  weary  distance  they  had  covered  with 
so  much  fear  and  danger  had  gone  for  naught.  It  was 
Scotland  again  they  saw,  and  the  ship  was  making  for 
Belfast  Lough  once  more. 

The  shores  of  Ireland  looked  like  Eden  to  the  wan¬ 
derers.  The  little  fields  that  sloped  up  from  the  sea, 
each  fenced  by  its  gray  stone  dykes,  made  a  patchwork  of 
bright  colour.  The  tiny  white  cabins,  nestling  in  the 
valleys,  looked  peaceful  and  secure.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
heavenly  contrast  to  that  turbulent,  endless,  weary  waste 
of  waters. 


CHAPTER  II 


(7° HE  Highland  race  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a 
(0  primitive  people,  deep-rooted  in  the  traditions  of 
ancient  times.  They  were  banded  under  the 
leadership  of  a  chief  whose  name  they  bore,  or  with  whose 
clan  they  were  federated.  They  had  lived  in  the  wild 
Scottish  glens  from  time  immemorial,  and,  save  for  an 
occasional  foray,  or  to  defend  themselves  against  their 
common  enemy  from  the  south,  they  seldom  stirred 
beyond  the  sheltering  confines  of  their  native  hills.  What 
they  knew  of  the  outside  world  was  as  legendary  as  were 
the  exploits  of  their  remote  ancestors,  of  which  the  tradi¬ 
tion  had  come  to  them  through  generations.  These 
tales  were  interwoven  with  poetic  romance  and  the 
mysticism  of  the  Celtic  nature.  They  were  imbedded  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  influenced  their  outlook  upon 
life  and  their  estimate  of  those  with  whom  they  were 
associated,  and  it  left  them  with  a  strong  fear  of  heredi¬ 
tary  fate. 

A  legend  of  "Am  Fitheach  Dubh" ,  (“The  Black 
Raven"),  a  Kennedy  of  long  ago,  was  known  in  all  the 
northern  glens.  The  man  was  said  to  have  been  in  league 
with  the  devil  and  to  have  practised  the  “black  arts.” 
According  to  popular  superstition,  the  curses  of  those 
who  had  suffered  from  his  sorceries  had  fallen  as  a  nemesis 
upon  his  decendants;  so,  whenever  an  untoward  accident 
befell  a  member  of  the  family,  or  one  of  them  proved 
himself  a  “wastrel,"  the  wise  folk  of  the  glens  would 
shake  their  heads  and  lay  it  to  “the  curse  of  the  ‘Black 
Raven’. ”  Curse  or  no  curse,  bad  fortune  pursued  them. 

Hugh  Kennedy’s  father  had  held  a  “wadset”  of  a 
small  place  in  Glen  Shea,  which  had  been  in  the  family 
for  many  generations.  It  was  a  tiny  upland  farm,  but 
with  the  help  of  two  strapping  sons,  he  had  done  well 
with  it.  His  neighbours  had  come  to  think  that  the 
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fateful  tradition  had  at  last  been  overturned,  until  one 
day,  the  elder  boy,  Hamish,  a  hard  working  lad  and  a 
great  help  with  the  sheep,  had  set  out  alone  to  Oban  fair. 
The  sheep  were  found  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff,  the 
faithful  dog  still  guarding  them,  but  of  Hamish  there 
was  never  a  trace.  It  was  thought  that  in  the  unfamiliar 
country  he  had  been  caught  in  the  mountain  mist,  where, 
in  an  effort  to  gather  his  flock,  they  had  plunged  to  death 
over  the  precipice.  Unavailing  search  was  made,  but 
the  body  of  the  young  man  was  never  found.  His  fate 
revived  the  legend  of  the  “Black  Raven,”  told  in  awed 
whispers  and  with  meaning  glances  whenever  his  name 
was  mentioned. 

The  tragedy  meant  ruin  to  the  family  who  could  no 
longer  afford  to  keep  the  place. 

They  found  a  small  croft  in  the  Parish  of  Knoydart, 
within  a  few  miles  of  their  old  home.  Hugh  was  then  a 
young  chap  of  twenty,  strong,  active,  and  ambitious. 
He  got  work  on  the  Highland  road  which  the  Government 
was  building  through  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  was 
able  to  bring  home  a  little  money.  With  this  they  pur¬ 
chased  a  few  sheep  and  moved  to  a  small  farm,  where 
once  more  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to  humble  prosperity. 

Hugh  Kennedy  wooed  and  won  pretty  Nancy  McRae, 
and  for  some  years  things  went  well.  But  again  mis¬ 
fortune  came,  and  their  three  children  were  carried  off 
by  a  scourge  of  fever.  A  daughter,  Ellen,  was  born  after 
this,  and  some  years  later  Sandy  came.  He  was  a  bright 
wee  bairn,  but  was  sore  striken  with  a  strange  disease 
from  which  he  struggled  back  to  life  maimed  and  broken; 
and,  as  his  poor  mother  sadly  said,  "No'  just  like  ither 
lads.” 

Ill-health  and  sorrow  had  been  Nancy’s  lot,  and  now 
a  new  trouble  came,  one  shared  by  the  whole  country 
side.  The  laird  of  the  estate  decided  to  make  this  part 
of  his  domain  a  deer  forest.  The  scenes  of  The  Deserted 
Village  were  enacted  in  all  their  grim  tragedy  when  the 
people  were  forced  to  leave  the  glens  they  loved.  They 
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knew  not  where  to  go,  nor  whither  to  turn  for  aid  in  their 
distress. 

The  priest  of  the  Parish  of  Knoydart,  Alexander 
Macdonell  of  Scotus,  near  kinsman  of  the  Chief  of  Glen¬ 
garry,  undertook  to  look  after  them.  He  arranged  to 
emigrate  with  his  flock  to  America,  there  to  join  the 
settlement  of  Loyalist  Highlanders  from  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  who,  after  the  Revolution,  had  established  them¬ 
selves  in  the  new  Glengarry  in  Upper  Canada.  Among 
these  people  were  kinsfolk  of  his  own  who  were  men  of 
influence  and  standing  in  the  new  world ;  and  his  followers 
would  find  many  friends  in  the  community.  With  them, 
therefore,  he  set  out  to  take  up  life  in  an  unknown  land, 
under  strange  conditions,  and  with  them  to  encounter 
perils  and  hardships  for  which  they  were  but  ill  pre¬ 
pared. 

The  uprooting  of  their  home,  and  the  long  ocean  voyage 
before  them,  had  been  hard  enough  for  Nancy  Kennedy 
to  face,  and  when  Sandy  fell  ill  in  Glasgow  within  a  few 
days  of  the  sailing  of  the  Britannia,  they  knew  not  what 
to  do.  After  consultation  with  Father  Alastair,  Hugh 
Kennedy  decided  to  go  on  alone,  that  he  might  reach 
Canada  early  in  the  season,  while  his  wife  and  children 
would  follow  with  the  priest  and  the  remaining  party 
when  the  ship  McDonald  was  ready  for  the  sea. 

To  the  poor  woman  the  weeks  of  anxiety  in  Glasgow, 
followed  by  the  tedious,  dreadful  voyage,  afforded  time 
to  brood  over  old  legends  and  unhappy  memories.  She 
dared  not  question  the  Eternal  Justice;  but  meekly 
wondered  why  the  wrath  of  Providence  was  thus  poured 
upon  her  unhappy  head. 

The  only  gleam  of  sunshine  in  her  dark  sky  was 
Ellen.  The  girl’s  nature  was  as  bright  as  the  glint  in  her 
golden  hair.  She  shielded  her  mother,  as  well  as  she  could, 
from  the  kindly  curiosity  of  their  ship-mates.  She 
buoyed  her  flagging  spirits  with  wonderful  surmises  about 
the  new  world  with  all  its  fair  hopes  and  prospects. 
Everything  would  be  so  different  in  the  Canadas,  that 
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land  of  marvelous  forests  and  of  great  lakes  and  rivers. 
She  could  scarcely  control  her  impatience  at  the  slow 
progress  of  the  vessel.  Her  interest  and  excitement  were 
contagious;  and  as  they  passed  through  the  Straits  of 
Belle  Isle  and  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  even  her 
mother’s  spirits  began  to  rise.  Perhaps  the  ill  fortune  of 
the  Kennedys  had  been  left  in  the  old  land.  Perhaps  the 
malignant  influence  of  the  ancient  curse  would  be 
powerless  across  the  sea. 

The  Laurentians  were  gaily  decked  in  crimson  and 
gold,  very  different  from  the  “hills  of  home,"  purple  with 
heather  and  girt  about  with  cloud.  The  sky  was  bright, 
and  against  the  blue  stood  the  forest  clad  heights  which 
sloped,  in  variegated  colours,  to  the  edge  of  the  mighty 
river,  whose  green  waters  swept,  broad  and  deep,  into  the 
sea. 

When  the  McDonald  reached  Quebec,  and  it  was 
known  that  no  word  of  the  Britannia  had  been  received, 
there  was  consternation.  All  the  immigrants  had  friends 
among  those  on  the  ill-fated  ship.  For  the  Kennedys 
it  was  a  crushing  blow.  Nancy’s  dreams  were  shattered. 
In  dazed  helplessness  she  knew  not  what  to  do.  Father 
Alastair  tried  to  reassure  her,  and  promised  that  she  and 
the  children  would  not  want.  Indeed,  there  was  now 
nothing  to  do  but  continue  the  journey  and  to  hope 
that  in  some  way  they  might  eke  out  a  living.  Years 
ago  she  had  gathered  pebbles  from  the  burn  at  home; 
bright,  glowing  gems  of  colour  beneath  the  clear  brown 
water.  When  she  opened  her  hot  little  hand  to  show  her 
treasures,  she  found  but  common  stones  like  those  about 
the  cottage  door.  The  tears  had  risen  to  her  childish 
eyes,  and  her  mother  had  placed  them  in  water  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  where  the  sun  once  more  transformed 
them  into  fairy  jewels.  Thus  it  seemed  with  all  her  hopes. 
The  wind  of  disappointment  and  the  hot  breath  of  sorrow 
had  blown  upon  them,  and  left  only  a  gray,  unlovely  future. 

It  was  with  relief  that  they  got  tidings  in  Montreal, 
brought  by  a  schooner  from  Belfast,  which  told  of  the 
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misfortune  the  Britannia  had  suffered,  and  gave  them 
hope  that  she  might  yet  be  in  time  to  reach  Canada 
before  the  close  of  navigation. 

In  Montreal,  the  immigrants  were  met  by  Sir  John 
Johnson.  His  father,  Sir  William,  the  largest  land 
owner  since  William  Penn,  in  all  America,  had  been  a 
man  of  great  influence  with  both  Indians  and  white  men 
throughout  the  settlements  in  northern  New  York.  He 
had  died  a  short  time  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Sir  John, 
however,  was  active  in  the  Loyalist  cause,  and  was  re¬ 
warded  by  large  grants  of  land  from  the  Crown  in  various 
parts  of  Canada.  He  was  appointed  Superintendent 
General  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  acted  for  the  Government 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  settlement  of  the  Loyalists 
and  others  upon  the  ‘‘waste  lands  of  the  Crown.”  He 
was  particularly  interested  in  this  emigration,  as  he  had 
extensive  holdings  in  Glengarry,  and  the  people  who  were 
already  there  were  his  old  friends  and  comrades  in  arms 
from  the  Mohawk  Valley. 

The  immigrants  travelled  from  Montreal  to  Lachine 
on  foot  and  in  wagons.  There,  above  the  turbulent 
waters  of  the  rapid,  they  found  large  bateaux,  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  length  and  of  considerable  width,  in  readiness 
to  take  them  to  the  upper  country.  The  boats  were 
rigged  with  sails,  oars,  and  setting  poles  for  shallow  water, 
and  manned  by  half-breeds  and  Indians;  but  their  capa¬ 
city  was  insufficient,  for  not  only  the  Glengarry  settlers, 
but  a  large  number,  bound  for  Frontenac,  were  anxious  to 
reach  their  destination  with  all  possible  speed.  The 
bateaux  were  filled  to  overcrowding,  and  smaller  craft 
were  pressed  into  the  service.  Every  boat  or  canoe 
capable  of  making  the  trip  was  requisitioned. 

The  journey  from  Montreal  was  hard  and  fraught 
with  difficulty.  The  travellers  were  obliged  to  walk 
over  the  rough  portage  trails  at  the  rapids,  while  the  boat¬ 
men  poled  and  towed  the  craft  up  the  swift  and  raging 
current.  They  slept  wherever  they  happened  to  be 
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overtaken  by  dusk,  and  beside  the  camp  fires  weird  tales 
were  told  of  the  country  up  the  river. 

There  were  but  few  settlements  above  Lachine,  and 
these  were  French.  At  the  tiny  clearing  of  Ste.  Anne, 
they  encountered  some  of  the  great  canoes  of  the  North 
West  Company  on  their  way  from  the  Ottawa  River  to 
Montreal,  laden  with  furs  from  the  far  West.  Wonder¬ 
fully  picturesque  they  were,  with  their  Indian  paddlers 
fore  and  aft,  arrayed  in  bright  flannel  and  buckskin,  while 
the  “Lords  of  the  North"  sat  at  ease  amidships,  clad  in 
the  best  that  Europe  could  provide.  Both  parties  were 
in  haste,  and,  after  an  exchange  of  greetings  in  their 
native  tongue,  went  on  their  way. 

On  the  small  clearing  at  Point  au  Beaudette,  they 
pitched  camp  for  the  last  time,  and  set  out  at  early  dawn 
next  day  for  the  Canadian  Glengarry. 


CHAPTER  III 


HERE  they  come!  The  first  boat’s  just  roundin’ 
yon’  far  point.” 

The  speaker,  a  tall  lad  in  the  early  twenties, 
pointed  down  the  lake  to  a  large  bateau  which  appeared, 
dim  and  ghost-like,  through  the  light  haze  of  an  autumn 
morning. 

A  cheer  rose  from  the  throats  of  fifty  or  more  High¬ 
landers  gathered  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  St.  Francis, 
one  of  the  chain  of  lakes  which  form  part  of  the  mighty 
St.  Lawrence.  There  the  water  broadens  to  four  miles  or 
more,  some  distance  below  the  torrent  of  the  Long  Sault 
rapid,  and  there  deep  channels  are  interspersed  with 
shallows,  dotted  with  reed  beds  and  numerous  islands. 

A  crowd  had  gathered  by  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek 
flowing  into  the  lake  a  few  miles  above  the  point  where 
the  river  narrows  again  for  its  mad  plunge  down  the 
Coteau  rapids. 

The  pipers  set  up  a  welcoming  strain,  and  over  the 
water  came  faintly  an  answering  cheer,  as  the  music  of 
the  pipes  was  wafted  to  the  voyagers. 

It  was  one  of  those  rare  days  of  early  October.  The 
air  was  softly  mellow,  and  the  haze  of  Indian  Summer 
hung  over  the  flaming  glory  of  the  maples,  which  stood 
out,  living  flashes  of  vivid,  glowing  colour,  against  the 
sombre  background  of  cedar  and  hemlock.  It  shrouded 
in  mystery  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  which,  to  the 
exiles,  seemed  as  boundless  as  the  ocean.  Where  the  soft 
breeze  touched  the  clear  waters,  tiny  ripples  swept  over 
the  surface  in  opalescent  tints.  Long  stretches  of  glassy 
quietness,  a  calm,  peaceful  mirror  of  the  sky,  changed  in 
the  distance  from  blue  to  green,  and  melted,  through 
varying  shades  of  mauve,  into  the  purple  veil  which  hid 
the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  Adirondacks.  So  still  was  the 
lake,  that  sand  and  pebbles  could  be  seen  deep  down 
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beneath  the  limpid  waters,  and  long  strands  of  tangled 
weed  drooped  calmly  with  the  current  which  moved  it 
as  a  pulse  beats,  slow  and  full;  the  pulse  of  a  strong 
living  thing,  peacefully  resting  until  the  winds  of  autumn 
should  lash  it  into  fury. 

The  islands  stood  above  the  water  as  in  a  mirage, 
and  when  the  bateaux  showed  through  the  filmy  haze, 
they  looked  like  huge  phantoms  guided  by  unseen  hands, 
so  quiet  and  steady  was  their  progress. 

More  boats  came  into  sight,  pulled  by  strong  oarsmen 
against  the  stream.  At  last  the  faces  of  those  nearest 
were  distinguished  by  the  eager  watchers  on  the  shore. 
Cheer  after  cheer  arose,  and  tears  streamed  down  the 
cheeks  of  more  than  one  rough,  bearded  man.  Uncouth 
they  might  be,  but  the  blood  of  the  Celt  coursed  through 
their  veins,  and  these,  their  friends  from  the  old  land, 
were  come  to  join  them  after  many  years;  years  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  of  varying  fortune. 

These  Scottish  Loyalists  had  fought  and  bled  for  a 
lost  cause  on  Culloden  Moor.  Forced  by  grasping  land¬ 
lords  and  the  stern  laws  of  the  conqueror  from  their 
beloved  glens,  and  from  the  shieldings  that  had  sheltered 
them  for  generations,  they  had  crossed  the  ocean  years 
before,  to  seek  peace  in  the  Colonies.  They  had  settled 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  whither  they  had  been  brought 
by  their  leaders  of  Clan  Donald,  at  the  earnest  desire 
of  Sir  William  Johnson. 

There  the  little  Scottish  community  gave  promise 
of  growth  and  prosperity.  They  had  made  extensive 
clearings,  built  houses  and  barns,  acquired  cattle,  oxen, 
and  horses,  and  fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  them. 
But,  alas !  Only  a  few  years  passed  before  the  red  cloud 
of  battle  again  hovered  over  them.  The  Revolution  in 
America  swept  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  and  the 
added  horror  of  Indian  warfare  and  pillage. 

Not  many  years  previous,  the  Highland  people  them¬ 
selves  had  been  at  war  with  England.  They  had  not, 
however,  considered  this  as  rebellion.  They  had  fought 
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against  a  Hanoverian  usurper  for  one  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  their  lawful  King.  They  lost.  The  Stuart 
cause  was  dead.  But  they  clung  to  old  traditions  and 
monarchial  government  with  a  loyalty  which  no  power 
could  shake,  nor  could  they  bring  themselves  to  dwell 
under  an  alien  flag.  In  vain  the  Continental  party 
pofnted  to  the  common  enemy  and  pleaded  with  the 
Scottish  veterans.  The  Scots  stood  by  the  Loyalists 
and  joined  the  British  troops. 

Again  were  they  doomed  to  fight,  and  bleed,  and  lose. 
Again  was  their  property  confiscated,  and  again  were  they 
forced  to  fly  with  their  families  to  a  newer  land  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  North,  there  to  renew  the  fight  for  ex¬ 
istence,  in  the  primeval  forests  of  Canada. 

After  many  vicissitudes,  the  Scots  from  the  Mohawk 
Valley  had  settled  along  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  in  a  district  which  they  fondly  named  “Glengarry.” 
Their  number  was  now  to  be  augmented  by  an  emigra¬ 
tion  from  the  Old  Country.  Lands  had  been  surveyed, 
and  some  preparation  made  for  the  newcomers;  but  the 
time  of  their  arrival  had  been  uncertain  until  the  recent 
news,  brought  by  special  runners  from  Montreal,  to  the 
effect  that  five  hundred  Highland  people  had  landed 
there  from  the  good  ship  McDonald,  and  were  making 
all  possible  haste  to  reach  their  destination. 

Several  among  the  more  prominent  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  had  set  out  to  Coteau  du  Lac,  where  they  wel¬ 
comed  Father  Alastair  and  his  followers,  and  now  their 
kinsfolk  were  gathered  to  receive  and  accompany  them 
on  the  last  short  stage  of  their  long  journey. 

Excitement  was  intense  as  the  bateaux  neared  the 
rough  log  landing  within  the  entrance  to  the  creek. 
The  cheers  on  shore  and  the  answering  shouts  of  the 
newcomers  almost  drowned  the  merry  tune  of  Weel  May 
the  Keel  Row,  played  with  all  the  energy  which  could  be 
pumped  into  it  by  half  a  dozen  braw  pipers. 

As  the  leading  bateau  came  near,  several  sturdy 
young  fellows  waded  into  the  water  to  meet  it  and  haul 
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it  safe  to  shore.  The  settlers  hurried  from  all  directions. 
Men  raced  from  their  work  with  axes  and  tools  when 
the  skirling  of  the  pipes  told  them  the  fleet  had  come, 
while  women  ran  with  babies  in  their  arms,  or  aprons 
rolled  about  their  hands.  Children  of  all  ages  scrambled 
for  a  place  of  vantage. 

A  great  babel  arose  on  shore  as  the  search  began  for 
relatives  and  friends.  The  process  of  landing  was  slow 
and  the  occupants  of  the  waiting  boats  grew  impatient 
at  the  long  delay.  Suddenly,  in  one  of  the  smaller  craft, 
a  boy  stood  up,  poised  himself  for  an  instant  on  the  gun¬ 
wale,  and  leaped  into  the  lake.  The  boat  rocked.  Its 
occupants  screamed  and  threw  themselves  to  the  opposite 
side  with  an  impetus  that  sent  it  over,  spilling  them  into 
the  cold  but  shallow  water. 

“  ‘Twas  Sandy  did  it!”  shrieked  a  woman  on  the  shore. 

“The  limb  o'  Satan!”  exclaimed  another.  ”  ‘Twould 
be  good  luck  if  he’d  droon,  but  the  de’el  aie  tak’s  care  o’ 
his  ain.” 

There  was  much  screaming  and  splashing  and  wailing, 
but  the  boatmen  and  young  gallants  at  the  landing  were 
quick  to  the  rescue  and  in  due  course  the  drenched  and 
frightened  creatures  were  safe  on  shore. 

The  cause  of  the  disaster,  the  small  elfin  Sandy,  was 
caught  by  one  of  the  immigrants,  a  grizzled,  patriarchal 
giant,  who  dragged  him  through  the  water  by  the  collar 
of  his  jacket,  thundering  Gaelic  curses  upon  him  the 
while. 

‘‘Gin  it  ware  no’  for  yer  mither,  puir  soul,  an’  yer 
sister,  I’d  let  ye  droon,”  he  roared.  “The  mischief  ye  hae 
been  in  a’  these  months!  It’s  fair  bedevilment,  that’s 
what  it  is.  Ye’re  no’  just  human.  Ach!  There  ye 
drooket  rat,  stop  yer  clavers  an’  let  me  get  to  some  one 
wha’s  wor’  the  savin’.  Get  awa’  wi’  ye,”  he  concluded 
as  he  flung  the  terrified  urchin  on  the  beach,  “The  cold 
water  will  do  ye  nae  harm.” 

Donald  McDonald,  the  youth  who  had  been  first  to 
spy  the  boats,  paused  on  shore  to  gain  his  breath  after 
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a  successful  struggle  to  rescue  a  portly  dame  of  middle 
age  who  had  done  her  best  to  drown  him  in  four  feet  of 
water.  A  little  nearer  shore  than  the  scene  of  the  acci¬ 
dent,  he  saw  something  bob  above  the  surface  and  sink. 

Then  a  hand  was  raised.  He  dashed  into  the  lake 
once  more,  dived  beneath  the  ripples  that  marked  the 
spot,  and  reappeared  carrying  the  apparently  lifeless  form 
of  a  young  girl. 

The  people  closed  about  as  he  laid  his  burden  upon 
the  grass.  There  were  shouts  of  “Stand  back!” — “Give 
her  air!”  “Send  for  Father  Alastair!”  A  frail  woman 
in  dripping  garments  forced  her  way  through  the  crowd, 
glanced  for  an  instant  at  the  pallid  face,  and,  with  a 
heart-broken  moan,  sank  down  beside  the  unconscious 
girl. 

A  moment  later  the  people  made  way  for  the  priest, 
skilled  as  a  physician  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  soul. 
With  the  help  of  chosen  assistants  he  eventually  revived 
the  spark  of  life  in  the  girl’s  slender  frame,  and  turned  to 
comfort  the  mother,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  whose  distress  was 
not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  it  had  been  her  own  son, 
Sandy,  who  had  caused  the  disaster.  Sandy  himself  had 
fled  in  terror  to  the  bush. 

The  nearest  house  was  not  far  away.  At  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  William  Falkner  and  his  wife,  Flora,  the  Kennedys 
were  taken  there.  The  honour  of  carrying  the  girl  fell 
to  Donald,  the  hero  of  the  episode,  and  the  little  proces¬ 
sion  moved  along  the  short  path  that  led  through  the 
unbroken  forest  of  tall  cedar  and  hemlock.  The  air  was 
sultry  in  the  thick  woods  where  the  breeze  could  not 
enter  and  where  the  sun’s  rays  could  but  filter  through 
the  screening  branches. 

Soon  they  came  to  a  rough  clearing,  where,  between 
the  blackened  stumps,  a  pathetic  attempt  had  been  made 
to  cultivate  some  wheat,  the  thin  stubble  of  which  covered 
the  soil  in  patches.  In  the  centre  of  this  clearing  stood 
a  log  house,  rough  and  bare,  but  none  the  less  the  home 
of  true  and  kindly  hospitality.  A  couple  of  mink  and 
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beaver  skins  were  stretched  on  the  outer  wall,  and  a 
young  fox,  chained  to  a  post  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
door,  eyed  the  approaching  party  suspiciously,  barked 
sharply  and  dived  into  his  burrow. 

Mrs.  Falkner  hurried  forward  and  threw  open  the  door. 

“Excuse  me,  but  I'll  show  you  the  way,"  she  cried. 
“Lay  the  bairn  doon  on  yon’  couch  the  while  I  get  some 
brandy.  It’s  sair  ye  must  need  it."  She  took  a  small 
jar  from  the  shelf  and  poured  a  copious  draft  into  a  mug 
which  she  passed  to  the  girl’s  mother. 

"Noo,  Donald,  start  the  fire,  lad,”  she  continued 
after  she  had  forced  a  spoonful  of  the  liquor  between  the 
girl’s  blue  lips.  “Ye’ll  find  the  coals  when  ye  rake  awa’ 
the  ashes,  an’  the  kindlin’  is  to  hand."  She  hurried  away 
for  blankets  and  spread  them  before  the  blaze,  which 
was  soon  crackling  up  the  chimney. 

While  the  young  man  was  gone  to  the  spring  for  water, 
the  good  woman,  having  provided  a  change  of  dry  clothing 
for  her  elder  guest,  stripped  the  girl  of  her  drenched 
garments,  wrapped  her  in  hot  blankets,  and  laid  her  back 
upon  the  couch  near  the  fire. 

"They’ll  be  wantin’  ye  to  help  wi’  the  servin’,  lad,” 
she  said,  as  Donald  came  through  the  door  with  his  pails; 
“Just  ye  run  along  the  noo,  I’ll  manage  nicely.  An’ 
tell  Mrs.  Cameron  that  I’ll  no’  be  there,  an’  ask  her  to 
see  that  my  plates  an’  cups  are  put  i’  the  hamper,  an 
put  Willie  in  mind  to  bring  them  hame,  he’s  that  forget- 
fu’.“ 

The  youth  was  loath  to  go,  but  there  was  no  excuse 
for  remaining,  so  he  promised  that  the  forgetful  Willie 
should  be  reminded  of  the  crockery,  and  turning,  disap¬ 
peared  at  a  run  down  the  trail. 


CHAPTER  IV 


skirling  of  the  pipes  came  faint  from  the  dis- 
tance,  and  the  still  fainter  sound  of  cheering  told 
that  another  flotilla  had  arrived. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  sat,  watchful  and  anxious,  by  the  couch. 
She  was  but  a  fragile  wisp  of  a  woman,  prematurely  old, 
with  faded  hair,  and  eyes  from  which  the  colour  had 
been  washed  by  bitter,  futile  tears.  She  was  not  built 
for  the  battle  of  life,  and  fate  had  been  cruel  in  placing 
her  where  only  those  of  stout  courage  and  bodily  strength 
had  a  chance  to  win.  The  morning  was  all  but  spent 
before  the  wandering  senses  of  the  girl  returned,  and  she 
was  able  to  listen  to  her  mother’s  story  of  the  misad¬ 
venture. 

"The  water  wasna'  deep,  but  I  stepped  into  a  bit 
hole,”  murmured  Ellen.  “I  hope  ye  thanked  the  young 
man,  Mither.” 

“Donald  will  no’  be  thinkin’  o’  thanks,”  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Falkner.  "He’s  aie  willin'  to  be  helpfu’.  He’s  a 
kindly  lad,  an  ye’ll  see  him  often  for  he  lives  back  i’  the 
concessions  where  ye’re  goin’.” 

“Ye’re  a’  that  kind!"  returned  Ellen.  "It’s  no’  every¬ 
one  would  tak’  in  strangers  they  ne’er  saw  before." 

"Toot,  lassie!  I  could  do  no  less.  Think  nae  mair 
o’  it  but  keep  ye  quiet.  An’  you,  Mrs.  Kennedy.  It 
would  be  weel  for  ye  to  lie  on  the  bunk  yonder  an’  rest  a 
while.  Ye  must  be  fair  worn  oot  wi’  the  travels  an’ 
worry." 

"I  think  I  should  gang  an’  look  for  Sandy  the  noo,” 
answered  the  woman.  "He’s  aie  findin’  mischief,  no 
say  in’  what  he’ll  be  doin’." 

"Is  that  the  wee  lad  wha  upset  the  boat?”  inquired 
her  hostess. 

"Ay,”  returned  the  mother  sadly.  "He’s  no’  a  bad 
laddie,  but  since  the  sickness  he  had  when  a  ween,  he’s 
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ne'er  been  just  like  ither  lads.  Ach!  But  the  Kennedys 
hae  aie  been  misfortunate.  If  it's  no’  ain  thing  its  aie 
anither." 

“Ye  maunna  be  thinkin’  like  that,  Mither,"  the  daugh¬ 
ter  protested.  “We've  left  the  ill  luck  behind  an’  there’s 
guid  fortune  in  a  new  land  for  us  noo.” 

“It’s  a  fine  start  we’ve  made  the  day,”  sighed  the  wo¬ 
man. 

“The  lass  is  richt,”  interjected  Mrs.  Falkner.  “Ye 
maun  look  forward.  Everyone  has  a  chance  here.  The 
work  is  hard,  but  it’s  a  healthy  life.  Yer  guid  man  will 
hae^ landed  ‘ere  this.  May  be  he’ll  hae  an  eye  on  the  lad." 

“My  guid  man!"  cried  Mrs.  Kennedy.  “Would  I 
could  say  where  he  is  at  this  moment.” 

“Did  he  no’  come  wi’  ye  frae  Montreal?"  asked  Mrs. 
Falkner. 

Poor  Nancy  broke  down  and  sobbed  so  that  she  could 
not  speak.  Ellen  told  the  story  of  their  delay,  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Britannia,  and  of  their  anxiety  as  to  her  father. 

“Eh!  Dear  oh  me!  That's  hard,”  exclaimed  the 
kind-hearted  woman,  “An’  what  do  ye  hope  to  do,  Mrs. 
Kennedy?" 

“Faither  Alastair  has  promised  to  hae  a  care  o’  us,” 
she  returned  as  she  strove  to  dry  her  tears.  “But  it’s 
no’  lichtsome!  An’  there’s  Sandy.” 

“Sit  ye  still,”  cried  Mrs.  Falkner.  "I’ll  get  the  lad 
an’  bring  him  hame  wi’  me.”  Without  waiting  for  pro¬ 
test,  she  hurried  out  and  walked  quickly  down  the  forest 
path. 

To  Nancy  the  arrival  that  day  with  all  its  attendant 
incidents  seemed  like  the  weird  fancies  of  a  fevered  dream. 
She  gazed  about  the  room  in  which  she  found  herself  and 
tried  to  realize  that  she  was  in  Canada,  and  that  the  long 
hard  journey  was  nearly  ended. 

The  room  was  fairly  large,  with  two  windows,  a  main 
door  facing  the  path  and  one  opposite,  which  led  to  a 
small  outhouse.  Two  other  doors  opened  into  bedrooms 
at  the  side.  Along  the  left  was  a  fire-place  of  rough 
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boulders  and  a  hearth  of  smooth,  water-worn  stones. 
The  floor  itself  was  of  hard  packed  earth,  and  at  one  side 
was  a  ladder-like  stair  which  led  to  the  loft. 

The  furniture  had  evidently  been  made  by  amateur 
carpenters.  The  rough  couch  upon  which  Ellen  lay  was 
drawn  near  the  fire.  The  bunk,  a  sort  of  settle,  opened 
out  into  a  bed.  A  heavy  table,  flanked  by  a  couple  of 
wooden  benches,  stood  in  the  centre,  and  about  the  room 
were  a  few  crude  chairs.  A  spinning  wheel  stood  in  one 
comer.  From  the  walls  hung  some  iron  cooking  utensils, 
a  large  pot  swung  in  the  fire-place,  and  shelves  were 
fastened  to  the  wall  to  hold  the  scant  supply  of  crockery. 
A  cupboard  had  also  been  built  into  a  comer,  and  beside 
the  front  door  hung  two  flint-locks,  with  powder-horn 
and  hunting-knife. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  had  hardly  finished  noting  these  things 
when  her  hostess  entered  leading  the  fugitive  Sandy. 
The  clothes  he  wore  drooped  from  his  scanty  shoulders 
in  folds  that  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  closed  um¬ 
brella,  above  which  protruded  a  head,  much  too  large 
for  the  diminutive  body,  and  thatched  with  a  mat  of 
thick  black  hair  that  stood  in  wild  disorder.  His  restless 
brown  eyes  were  set  far  apart.  He  walked  with  a  limp 
and  his  right  hand  was  slightly  withered. 

‘‘Oh!  Mither,  Mither!  It’s  lang  since  I  saw  ye,” 
exclaimed  the  lad.  "I  was  scaired  ye  were  drooned.” 

“It’s  sma’  thanks  to  ye  that  she  isna,”  interrupted 
Mrs.  Falkner  with  some  asperity. 

‘‘Eh!  laddie,"  cried  his  mother.  “Will  ye  ne’er  learn 
to  be  obedient?  Why  did  ye  stan’  up  i’  the  boat  after 
a’  I  told  ye?" 

“My  knees  ached,”  sobbed  the  lad.  "An’  I  could 
see  the  wee  stains  aneath  the  water.  I  didn’t  think  it 
was  sae  deep." 

“Ay,  that’s  it!  Ye  didna  think!  Will  ye  e’er  learn  to 
think?  Do  ye  ken  ye  nigh  drooned  yer  sister?" 

"Nae  need  to  trouble  mair  aboot  that,”  said  Ellen. 
"An’  where  did  ye  get  the  braw  claiths?" 
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“A  woman  at  the  landin’  gaed  me  them.  They’re 
guid  clai’s,  but  I’ll  hae  to  gie  ’em  back  afore  I  leave. 
They’re  havin’  a  grand  dinner  doon  there,  wi’  lashins  o’ 
everythin’.  I’ll  gang  awa’  back,  Mammy.  I’m  toom  as 
a  whustle.” 

‘‘Ye’d  best  bide  where  ye  are,”  said  Mrs.  Falkner, 
significantly,  “Ye  were  in  danger  o’  bein’  scalped  for 
helpin’  yersel’  to  those  crullies  when  I  found  ye." 


Shortly  before  noon  the  little  band  of  immigrants 
knelt  reverently  around  an  improvised  altar  in  the  woods 
near  the  shore.  There  Father  Alastair  celebrated  a  mass 
of  thanksgiving  and  preached  a  simple  but  impressive 
sermon,  admonishing  his  people  to  give  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  who  had  brought  them  safely  through  the  perils 
of  the  sea,  and  as  a  token  to  the  good  Saint,  the  guardian 
of  travellers,  he  announced  that  their  new  home  should 
be  called  St.  Raphaels. 

“Eh!  But  it  was  grand,"  crooned  an  elderly  woman 
visitor  at  the  Falkners.  “Ye  should  hae  heard  him," 
she  continued  laying  a  kindly  hand  upon  Nancy’s  shoulder. 
"He  would  hae  us  forget  the  ill  fortune  that  was  sae  sair 
upon  us  at  Knoydart.  An’  there  was  Sir  John,  him  that 
came  wi’  us  a’  the  way  frae  Montreal.  Eh!  But  he’s  a 
braw  man,  an’  fair  wi’  his  speech.  An’  there  was  Colonel 
John  Macdonell  o’  Aberchalder,  wha  spoke  the  Gaelic 
an’  told  us  o’er  again  what  Sir  John  had  said,  for  weel  he 
kens  there  were  few  in  Knoydart  that  had  the  English. 
Ay,  I  mind  when  his  faither  an’  his  uncles,  Leek  an’ 
Cullachie*,  gaed  awa’  frae  the  Hei’ Ian’s  to  Ameriky. 
That’s  lang  syne;  ye’d  no'  mind  the  time.” 


*Three  brothers,  Leek,  Aberchalder,  and  Cullachie,  (Mac¬ 
donell)  came  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  the  Mohawk  Valley 
at  the  request  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  with  them  came  a  number 
of  people  from  about  Glengary,  who  settled  there  and  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Loyalists  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
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The  conversation  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  Allen 
McDonald  and  his  wife,  full  of  their  own  experiences. 

"It’s  been  a  grand  day,"  cried  Mrs.  McDonald. 
"Wha  should  I  meet  but  Angus  Bain,  him  that  was  my 
Mither’s  first  cousin,  ye  ken.  He  left  hame  nigh  thirty 
year’  ago  wi’  the  Macdonells.  I  mind  him  weel  when  he 
dandled  me  on  his  knee.” 

"He’d  no’  find  that  sae  easy  the  noo,”  remarked  her 
husband. 

“Ach,  whisht  ye!”  cried  the  buxom  matron.  "I’d 
ne’er  hae  known  him,  but  he  was  aie  a  fine  figure  o’  a 
man  an’  weel  becomes  the  kilt. 

"Ye  ken  the  young  man  wha  carried  Ellen  oot  o’  the 
water,  Mrs.  Kennedy?"  asked  Allen.  "Weel,  it  seems 
his  mither  is  a  McRae,  daughter  to  Sandy  Moire,  cousin 
to  Ewen  wha  lived  in  Glen  Shea,  wha  was  ain  cousin  to 
yer  faither.  She’ll  be  o’  kin  to  yersel’,  I’m  thinkin’.” 

Nancy  remembered  that  Sandy  "Moire”  had  left 
Scotland  when  she  was  but  a  child.  She  had  heard  her 
mother  speak  of  him,  but  there  were  others  in  the  new 
world  nearer  of  kin  to  her  husband  of  whom  she  hoped  for 
news.  Thus  they  talked  of  old  times  and  old  kindred, 
of  the  days  to  come  and  of  relatives  and  friends  they 
hoped  to  meet. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  a  pull  on  the  latch  string  an¬ 
nounced  the  arrival  of  William  Falkner,  the  good  man  of 
the  house,  who  brought  with  him  Father  Alastair.  The 
people  rose  as  the  priest  entered;  but,  with  a  smile,  he 
motioned  them  to  their  seats  and  himself  joined  the 
friendly  chat. 

Falkner  was  a  tall,  well-propotioned  Englishman  of 
middle  age.  He  had  married  Flora,  daughter  of  Gregor 
McGregor,  who  had  fled  to  the  Colonies  after  Culloden 
and  settled  at  Schenectady,  New  York.  After  the  trouble¬ 
some  times  of  the  Revolution,  Falkner  and  his  wife  had 
joined  the  procession  of  Loyalists  to  Canada,  and  found  a 
new  home  in  the  Lake  Township,  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Twice  had  they  known  the  hardships  of  the 
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pioneer  and  their  hearts  were  full  of  sympathy  for  the 
frail  mother  and  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Falkner  would  not 
hear  of  their  setting  forth  upon  so  rough  a  road  until 
they  both  were  rested  and  well  recovered,  so  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  should  remain  where  they  were  for  the 
time  being. 

The  doubts  of  the  kindly  hostess  about  Sandy  were 
relieved  by  Father  Alastair,  who  volunteered  to  take  the 
lad  along  with  him  and  find  a  place  for  him  until  his 
mother  came. 

‘‘Ye  ken,”  whispered  Mrs.  Falkner,  "He’s  a  bit  daft, 
an’  wi'  a’  the  will  i’  the  world,  I  just  couldna  hae  him 
aboot  the  place.  My  ain  twa  are  stirrin’  lads,  an’  it’s 
weel  I  ken  there’ d  be  trouble  afore  the  morn’s  morrow.” 

William  Falkner  did  not  share  the  views  of  his  wife 
and  would  have  taken  the  risk,  but  Father  Alastair  would 
not  hear  of  it.  Nancy  was  disturbed  and  wished  to  set 
out  with  Sandy  and  the  rest,  but  she  was  too  weary  to 
protest,  and  the  priest  calmed  her  fears  for  the  boy. 

After  a  short  rest,  Father  Alastair  took  his  leave. 

“You  are  neither  of  my  race  nor  creed,  Falkner,” 
he  said  as  he  gripped  the  settler’s  hand.  “But  may  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  be  upon  you  and  yours  for  the 
Christian  kindness  you  have  this  day  shown  my  people.” 


CHAPTER  V 


(7°HE  pipes  were  sounding,  and  six  tall  pipers  in  full 
(^Highland  costume  led  the  way,  followed  on  horse¬ 
back  by  Father  Alastair,  Sir  John  Johnson,  and 
Macdonell  of  Aberchalder.  Mounted  on  shaggy  ponies 
came  a  few  of  the  older  men,  most  of  them  with  a  soncy 
wife  riding  on  a  pillion.  Carts  and  rudely  constructed 
vehicles  of  odd  variety,  laden  with  women  and  children, 
jolted  over  the  corduroy  or  sank  axle  deep  in  mud.  Long 
lines  of  men  in  twos  and  threes,  with  axes  slung  over  their 
shoulders,  filed  after.  They  stopped  at  times  to  lay 
brush  across  a  bog  for  the  heavy  wagons  which  followed 
drawn  by  plodding  oxen  and  heaped  high  with  house¬ 
hold  gear. 

The  road  was  little  better  than  a  trail.  Jagged  stumps 
with  spreading  roots  almost  blocked  the  way  in  places, 
and  logs  were  thrown  roughly  to  form  bridges  across 
unfordable  creeks.  In  a  wet  season  it  would  have  been 
impassable.  The  ground  was  strewn  with  needles  of 
spruce  and  hemlock,  and  screened  from  the  sun  by  dense 
evergreen  trees,  whose  dead  and  living  branches  inter¬ 
laced  in  the  wild  tangle  of  the  primeval  forest. 

The  pilgrims  came  to  a  fork  in  the  road.  Here  Sir 
John  and  Aberchalder  turned  westward  towards  their 
respective  dwellings.  Some  of  the  newcomers  took  the 
same  road,  with  kinsfolk  who  had  met  them  at  the  landing 
and  invited  them  to  their  shanties  until  they  could  fit 
up  places  for  themselves.  The  greater  number,  however, 
continued  their  way  northward. 

They  passed  the  remains  of  a  beaver  dam  across  a 
narrow  creek,  the  water  from  which  had  been  backed 
upon  the  land  that  was  now  carpeted  with  coarse,  rank 
grass.  Stark  trunks  of  trees,  killed  by  the  water  years 
before,  stood  ghost-like  in  the  midst  of  the  luxuriant 
growth,  and  along  the  banks  of  what  had  been  the  pond, 
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their  gnawed  stumps  marked  the  erstwhile  labour  of  the 
industrious  beaver. 

The  character  of  the  timber  changed  on  higher  ground. 
Evergreens  gave  place  to  elm,  birch,  and  maple — chiefly 
maple.  The  leaves,  raining  through  the  still  air,  floated 
softly  earthward,  flecked  with  crimson  and  gold.  Squir¬ 
rels  and  rabbits,  startled  by  the  rustling  foliage  under 
the  multitude  of  feet,  scampered  off  to  hide  in  the  heavy 
underbrush  which  formed  a  screen  on  either  side  of  the 
narrow  track. 

As  the  travellers  passed  a  few  paths  leading  from  the 
road,  they  occasionally  heard,  in  the  distance,  the  cheery 
sound  of  the  settler’s  axe.  At  one  point  they  came  on  a 
tiny  clearing  where  the  owner,  Duncan  McDougald,  was 
busily  at  work  on  a  log  hut,  assisted  by  his  wife.  Their 
two  small  children  ran  to  cover  like  shy  woodland  crea¬ 
tures. 

By  sunset  the  pilgrims  came  to  a  ridge  from  which  they 
could  look  back  over  a  sea  of  forest,  stretching  off  into 
the  haze  which  hung  above  Lake  St.  Francis.  There 
they  turned  westward  along  a  winding  path,  and,  in  the 
gathering  dusk,  they  saw  the  flicker  of  lights  ahead, 
telling  of  human  habitation.  These  were  the  “lights  of 
home!” 

A  Highland  welcome  they  found,  indeed.  People  of 
their  race  and  kin  greeted  them  warmly  in  their  native 
tongue,  which  sounded  doubly  sweet  amid  such  strange 
surroundings,  and  a  feast  was  served  by  the  women  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

Daylight  had  faded  before  this,  and  the  camp  fires  and 
torches  threw  an  uncertain  light  upon  the  scene.  It  was 
wild  and  picturesque  amid  the  encircling  forest,  where 
the  red  glow  of  the  flames  seemed  brighter  by  contrast 
with  the  surrounding  darkness.  Long  low  huts,  built 
roughly  of  logs,  showed  dimly  along  the  edges  of  the 
cleared  space,  where  many  blackened  stumps  remained. 
These  were  the  temporary  shelters  in  which  the  Scots 
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were  to  establish  themselves,  with  as  much  speed  as 
possible,  against  the  coming  winter. 

The  newcomers  had  been  inured  to  hardship.  The 
houses  they  had  left  in  the  old  land  had  been  bare  of 
comfort,  poorly  heated,  and  destitute  of  luxury.  They 
had  never  lived  softly,  and  the  rough,  simple  life  had 
made  of  them  a  hardy  race,  who  feared  not  danger  and 
accepted  adversity  as  part  of  the  daily  task.  Reared  in 
a  stern,  rugged  country  where  life  at  best  was  a  struggle, 
they  brought  to  the  new  land  indomitable  courage  and 
strength  of  character  to  overcome  difficulties  which  would 
have  staggered  a  weaker  or  more  gently  nurtured  people. 

Excitement,  and  the  strangeness  of  their  surroundings, 
made  it  impossible  to  sleep.  Dawn  found  them  stirring. 
The  weather  might  change  any  day,  there  was  much  to 
be  done  and  time  was  short  before  the  land  would  be 
frozen  and  covered  with  a  blanket  of  snow. 

Captain  Byrne,  who  was  agent  for  Sir  John  Johnson, 
had  organized  the  work  of  preparation.  He  came  early 
with  his  men,  and  divided  the  arrivals  into  groups  to  work 
under  the  direction  of  those  who  knew  what  to  be  done, 
and  how  to  do  it. 

The  women  busied  themselves  in  many  ways.  Some 
of  them  made  brooms  to  sweep  the  earthen  floors  clear 
of  the  chips  and  rubbish  left  by  the  builders.  For  handles 
they  cut  young  saplings,  to  which  they  bound  branches 
of  cedar,  while  for  beds  they  gathered  evergreen  boughs. 

The  litter  of  clearing  and  building  lay  on  every  side. 
In  the  light  of  day  the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  place 
disappeared  and  all  its  ugly  realities  were  laid  bare.  The 
log  shanties  were  mere  hovels,  through  the  clinks  of  which 
daylight  could  be  clearly  seen.  The  windows  were  rude 
frames,  and  in  lieu  of  glass  were  fitted  with  heavy  board 
shutters.  Holes  were  left  in  the  roofs,  through  which 
the  smoke  could  ascend  from  a  fire  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  They  were,  indeed,  no  more  than  shelters,  and 
much  was  needed  to  make  them  habitable  during  a 
Canadian  winter.  It  was  not  a  cheerful  outlook,  but  if 
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the  Scots  could  survive  one  season,  they  hoped  to  have 
more  comfortable  quarters  before  the  next. 

Angus  Rory  McDonald  of  Belmain,  Donald’s  father, 
lived  about  a  mile  from  the  camp.  His  farm  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  ridge  gave  promise  of  fertility  when 
the  woods  in  the  valley  were  conquered.  The  house, 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  about  ten  acres  of  cleared 
land,  was  larger  than  most  of  the  shanties  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  with  a  small  log  barn  and  stable  behind  it. 

Angus  was  an  active,  capable  man,  with  more  edu¬ 
cation  than  most  of  the  settlers.  He  had  earned  a  little 
by  working  for  the  government  surveyors  and  hauling 
military  supplies.  Money  was  scarce  in  the  community, 
and  a  little  went  a  long  way.  He  had  been  able,  there¬ 
fore,  to  obtain  more  help  in  clearing  and  building  than 
had  his  neighbours.  The  material  had  to  be  carried  all 
the  way  from  Montreal  by  pack  and  bateau;  but  the 
windows  in  his  house  were  of  glass,  even  in  the  roughly 
finished  half  story  under  the  roof. 

Father  Alastair  was  to  stay  there  until  his  own  house 
was  ready,  and  thither  he  brought  the  mischievous  Sandy. 

During  the  morning  meal,  Donald  recounted  the  events 
of  the  previous  day.  He  made  light  of  his  rescue  of  Ellen 
Kennedy,  but  the  priest  lauded  the  quick  thought  and 
unfaltering  action  that  had  saved  the  girl. 

"I  believe,  Mrs.  McDonald,  she  is  a  kinswoman  of 
yours,’’  he  continued.  ‘‘Her  mother  is  a  daughter  of 
Duncan  McRae  of  Glen  Shea,  Nancy  is  her  name,  and 
she  married  Hugh  Kennedy,  son  of  John  Kennedy  of 
Glen  Shea,  who  afterwards  moved  to  Knoydart.” 

“Oh!  ay,”  answered  the  woman  thoughtfully.  “I 
mind  weel  when  we  were  bairns  my  faither  took  us  o’er 
to  Glen  Shea  to  see  some  folk  before  we  sailed  to  America, 
an’  there  was  a  wee  fair-haired  ween  ca’ed  Nancy.  I 
mind  her  sister  Meg  better,  she  was  mair  nearly  my  age. 
Eh!  But  it’s  lang  syne!” 

Father  Alastair  told  her  something  of  Nancy’s  mis¬ 
fortunes. 
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“Ay,  I’ve  heard  tell  o’  the  ill  luck  o’  the  Kennedys, 
an’  noo  I  mind  the  story  o'  the  'Fitheach  dubh' !’’  exclaimed 
Mrs.  McDonald.  “They  were  aie  an  unfortunate  people !’  ’ 

“Ho!  ho!  So  that  old  tale  has  crossed  the  ocean!” 
laughed  the  priest.  “They  are  not  a  bad  lot,  the  Ken¬ 
nedys  of  Glen  Shea.  They  had  misfortune  a  plenty,  but 
I  hope  in  the  new  land  things  may  be  better  for  them. 
You  must  all  try  to  forget  these  old  stories.” 

Mrs.  McDonald  sent  Sandy  out  with  her  younger 
son,  Allen,  to  see  the  new  bam.  “  ‘Little  pitchers  hae 
lang  ears’  ”,  she  quoted  and  then  told  of  two  of  the 
Kennedy  family,  nephews  of  John  of  Glen  Shea,  who  had 
gone  to  the  Colonies  about  the  same  time  her  parents 
had  left  the  old  land.  One  of  them,  with  all  his  family, 
had  been  massacred  by  the  Indians  during  the  early  days 
of  the  Revolution,  the  other  had  joined  Roger's  Rangers 
and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  Her  husband  cor¬ 
roborated  the  story  and  related  how  a  distant  cousin  of 
these  men,  a  smart,  likely  fellow,  had  been  suspected  by 
his  compatriots  of  double  dealing  and  had  disappeared. 

“I’d  no’  say  that  it's  true,  mind  ye,”  he  added.  “But 
news  was  given  to  the  enemy,  an’  after  the  confiscation 
o’  arms  at  Johnson  Hall,  he  just  didna  come  back.  No 
one  rightly  kent  where  he  had  gone.” 

“  ‘Tis  hard  on  the  poor  woman,"  continued  Mrs. 
McDonald,  when  the  conversation  had  reverted  to  the 
newcomers,  “What  will  she  do  until  her  husband  comes? 
She  could  take  up  land,  but  wi’  nane  but  a  lassie  an’  yon’ 
puir  feckless  lad  to  help  her,  she  canna  mak’  muckle 
headway.” 

"We  hope  the  Britannia  may  come  soon,"  replied 
Father  Alastair.  “But  if  not.  I’ll  need  a  housekeeper 
and  she  can  manage  that  nicely.  Meanwhile,  they  are 
with  the  Falkners  by  the  Lake,  for  whose  kindness  I  am 
deeply  indebted,  and  I  hope  my  place  will  be  ready  soon. 
I  must  be  away,"  he  added,  “for  there  is  much  to  be  done, 
and  Sir  John  kindly  promised  to  send  Byme  from  Wil- 
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liamstown  to  camp  this  morning.  I  doubt  but  he  may¬ 
be  there.” 

He  left  the  house  accompanied  by  Angus  Rory  and 
Donald,  and  followed  a  well  defined  path  to  the  en¬ 
campment. 

There  everything  was  confusion.  A  quarrel  had 
arisen  between  Bella  McDonald,  who  had  a  round  dozen 
of  children,  and  her  sister-in-law,  Marine,  who  had  but 
three,  about  the  division  of  the  shelter  which  they  were 
to  share.  They  renewed  the  dissentions  of  old  days  in 
Knoydart  and  more  recent  differences  on  board  the 
McDonald.  The  dispute  attracted  other  women  of  the 
camp,  and  threatened  to  spread,  as  the  onlookers  joined 
in.  When  Father  Alastair  and  the  McDonalds  arrived 
the  air  was  filled  with  angry,  discordant  voices. 

The  priest’s  face  grew  stern,  and  the  blue  eyes  which 
were  so  benign  took  on  a  glint  of  steel. 

He  strode  forward,  and  called  for  silence. 

Silence  followed.  An  impressive  silence,  that  left 
audible  only  the  clack  of  the  axes  in  the  forest  which,  till 
then,  could  not  be  heard  above  the  shrill  voices  of  angry 
women,  and  the  shouts  and  screams  of  children. 

The  voice  of  the  good  priest  rose  in  a  thunder  of  de¬ 
nunciation. 

“Is  it  for  this  you  have  crossed  the  ocean?"  he  cried. 
“Is  it  for  this  that  the  blessing  of  Heaven  has  been  vouch¬ 
safed  to  you,  and  that  you  have  reached  the  land  of  pro¬ 
mise  after  many  days?  You  have  come  to  this  country 
to  seek  peace  and  the  opportunity  of  winning  a  home  and 
independence,  yet  on  this  first  day  the  air  resounds  with 
your  unseemly  brawls.  Think  shame  of  yourselves, 
that  with  evil  tongues  you  should  carry  the  feuds  of  the 
old  world  into  the  new!  You  are  ungrateful  to  the  good 
St.  Raphael  who  has  shielded  you.  It  is  with  a  sore 
heart  that  I  hear  your  voices  raised  one  against  the  other, 
in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  where  your  very  lives 
depend  upon  good  will  and  kindly  deeds;  yet  you  give 
way  to  the  devil  of  passion  within  you.  How  often  must 
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I  tell  you  to  bring  your  disputes  to  me  that  I  may  deal 
with  them  in  reason  and  fairness?  You  have  taken  upon 
yourselves  the  duty  which  belongs  to  me.  No  more  of 
it.  Come,  follow  me." 

Like  children  chastened  by  an  angry  father  they  fol¬ 
lowed  where  he  led.  He  altered  arrangements,  appor¬ 
tioned  shelters  and  smoothed  out  differences  with  a  word 
that  would  brook  no  interference. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Donald  McDonald  the  quarrel¬ 
some  women  were  set  to  plaster  with  clay  and  moss  the 
long  crevices  between  the  log  walls  of  their  dwellings, 
and  to  pile  the  brush  about  the  stumps,  ready  to  be  set 
afire  when  the  weather  would  permit,  while  the  children 
gathered  the  scattered  twigs  and  branches  and  bound 
them  in  bundles  as  they  had  done  in  far  away  Knoydart. 

Father  Alastair  passed  on  to  a  group  of  men  who  were 
at  work  upon  an  unfinished  shanty.  The  walls  of  rough 
logs  were  ready  for  the  roof,  for  the  support  of  which 
straight  poles  had  been  laid  lengthwise.  Over  these  they 
placed  layers  of  elm  bark  which  overlapped  and  were 
secured  by  withes.  The  roof  was  given  a  slight  slant 
towards  the  rear,  for  drainage.  Near  by,  some  of  those 
skilled  in  carpentry  cut  the  timber  with  a  whip  saw  into 
boards,  to  be  fashioned  into  doors  and  window  frames. 
Leaving  them  with  a  word  of  encouragement,  the  priest 
and  Angus  McDonald  disappeared  into  the  forest  to 
watch  the  stout-hearted  men  hewing  cheerily  at  the  great 
timbers. 

The  Highlanders  faced  new  dangers,  difficulties  and 
work.  In  Scotland  they  had  been  fisher  folk,  shepherds, 
crofters,  weavers  and  the  like.  They  had  never  known 
great  forests,  nor  handled  an  axe  save  for  the  occasional 
chopping  of  faggots.  This  implement  had  been  provided 
to  the  pioneers  by  the  government,  and  they  set  to  work 
with  a  will  to  master  the  use  of  it.  Under  the  skilful 
direction  of  Captain  Byrne  and  his  bushmen  they  made 
good  progress,  and  tackled  their  gigantic  task  with  grim 
determination. 
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The  axe  of  Findlay  McDonald,  a  lithe,  muscular 
youth  of  eighteen,  sang  through  the  air  with  a  ryhthmic 
“ whew — whew — whew,"  and  where  it  fell  it  cut  straight 
and  deep.  He  knew  no  danger  and  threw  his  whole 
strength  into  the  fight.  The  spirit  of  his  warlike  ancestors 
burned  within  him.  It  might  have  been  a  claymore  he 
wielded  and  the  forest  Bannockburn.  Bracing  himself 
for  the  effort  he  aimed  a  vicious  blow;  but  his  foot  slipped 
on  a  mossy  root.  The  axe  helve  twisted  in  his  grasp, 
the  heavy  head  glanced  against  the  tough  bark,  and  the 
keen  edge  descended  in  a  circular  sweep  upon  his  up¬ 
turned  foot,  and  split  it  open.  Blood  spurted  in  a  gush¬ 
ing  stream. 

A  French-Canadian  half-breed,  who  stood  near,  ran 
to  the  lad  as  he  sank  to  the  ground,  and,  drawing  a  razor- 
edged  hunting  knife  from  his  belt,  with  two  deft  strokes 
slit  the  boot  from  the  wounded  foot. 

“Alec,”  he  cried  to  a  comrade,  “You  get  a  strip 
queek." 

The  man  did  not  need  to  be  told.  Bounding  through 
a  barrier  of  brush,  he  ripped  a  slab  of  bark  from  a  freshly 
felled  tree,  and  with  almost  incredible  speed  and  skill 
peeled  from  the  inside  a  long  moist  ribbon  of  elm;  then, 
while  the  half-breed  held  the  lips  of  the  wound  together, 
he  wound  it  firmly  round  the  bleeding  foot,  and,  twisting 
it  tight  above  the  ankle,  arrested  the  flow  of  blood.  On 
a  stretcher  improvised  from  two  stout  poles  and  a  plaid, 
they  carried  the  injured  man  back  to  camp  where  the 
women  folk  washed  and  dressed  his  wound,  from  which 
he  recovered  in  spite  of  the  rough  and  ready  remedies. 

It  was  trying  work,  even  for  experienced  woodsmen, 
and  the  weary  Highlanders  were  glad  when  the  day  was 
over,  and  they  could  gather  about  the  fire  after  supper 
to  smoke,  or  listen  to  the  stimulating  music  of  the  pipes, 
before  falling  into  that  restfully  heavy  slumber  that  was 
to  fit  them  for  the  succeeding  day. 

Thus  must  they  labour  all  their  lives.  Not  theirs  to 
see  the  fields  of  waving  grain,  the  verdant  meadows,  nor 
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green  upland  pastures  with  their  grazing  herds.  Not 
theirs  the  scent  of  clover,  the  wide  horizon,  the  easy 
intercourse  with  neighbours  or  the  world  outside  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  settlement.  Their  outlook, 
bounded  by  the  scarred  line  of  the  primeval  forest,  and 
often  seen  beneath  a  pall  of  smoke,  was  the  slowly  growing 
clearing,  with  its  blackened  stumps  and  small  patches  of 
cultivation  widening  from  year  to  year.  Theirs  was  the 
hard  fought  battle  with  nature,  that  their  children’s 
children  might  enjoy  the  heritage. 


CHAPTER  VI 


(7*?0  Ellen  the  new  life  was  one  of  unfailing  interest. 

^JyShe  strove  to  prove  by  helpfulness  her  gratitude  to 
Mrs.  Falkner,  that  kindly  soul,  whose  heart,  tried 
and  softened  by  her  own  experience,  went  out  to  new¬ 
comers  in  ready  sympathy.  She  was  quick  to  learn  and 
to  adapt  herself  to  strange  conditions,  and  was  so  busy 
that  there  was  little  time  to  trouble  about  the  future. 
The  only  worry  she  could  not  quite  subdue  was  the  an¬ 
xiety  which  she  shared  with  her  mother,  concerning  her 
father's  fate. 

To  the  mother,  the  struggle  was  hard.  The  long 
mental  strain  and  fatigue  had  left  her  an  easy  prey  to 
illness.  The  drenching  of  that  first  fateful  day  was 
followed  by  a  cough  that  racked  her  worn  frame  and 
brought  with  it  a  severe  oppression  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  so  alarming  that  she  dared  not  leave  her  bed. 

Ellen  did  for  her  what  she  could,  and  the  good  Mrs. 
Falkner  administered  simple  home-made  remedies.  She 
prepared  strips  of  slippery  elm  boiled  to  a  thick  syrup 
and  flavoured  with  brandy,  also  a  nauseous  decoction 
known  as  tansey  tea,  and  rubbed  goose  grease  vigorously 
over  chest  and  throat,  afterwards  bandaged  with  red 
flannel.  The  potency  of  this  strenuous  treatment  even¬ 
tually  overcame  all  but  unconquerable  worry.  She 
fretted  about  Sandy  and  was  tortured  by  fears  for  her 
husband,  and  for  what  the  strange,  uncertain  future 
might  bring  to  all  of  them. 

Ellen  was  busy  one  day  about  the  house  when  some 
one  knocked  at  the  door.  She  opened  it  to  a  party  of 
settlers  comprising  two  portly  middle-aged  couples, 
closely  followed  by  two  robust  but  bashful  maidens,  and 
as  many  equally  shy  and  awkward  young  beaux.  All 
were  evidently  decked  for  an  occasion.  The  women 
sported  fresh  snoods  and  kerchiefs,  and  the  men  wore  an 
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attempt  at  a  stock.  All  were  cramped  in  unfamiliar 
boots,  which  had  been  carried  under  their  arms  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  settlement  and  there  drawn  on 
with  pride  but  great  discomfort. 

After  some  hesitation,  one  of  the  older  men  stepped 
forward,  coughed  nervously,  and  inquired  if  Mr.  Falkner 
were  at  home. 

“He’s  doon  at  the  big  clearin’,"  answered  Ellen, 
“but  Mrs.  Falkner’s  here.  Will  ye  no’  come  ben  the 
hoose?” 

“It’s  Mr.  Falkner  we’re  wantin’,"  explained  the  man 
as  he  stood  twisting  his  cap  in  his  hands.  “Perhaps  ye 
can  let  him  ken  we’re  here?” 

“Oh!  ay,"  answered  Ellen.  “It’s  no’  very  far,  an’ 
he'll  be  hame  soon." 

“We  micht  as  weel  gae  in  an’  bide  a  bit,"  murmured 
one  of  the  women. 

They  entered,  the  younger  members  of  the  party  with 
every  symptom  of  embarrassment. 

“Sit  ye  doon,"  said  Ellen  hospitably,  as  she  went  to 
notify  her  hostess,  who  was  busily  plucking  some  wild 
fowl  in  the  shed. 

“Oh  me!”  exclaimed  the  good  woman,  “an’  here  am  I 
lookin’  a  sight  a’  mussed  up  i’  my  auld  claiths  an’  the 
feathers.  _  A  squaw  frae  St.  Regis  would  be  a  Queen 
beside  me.” 

Ellen  brought  a  fresh  snood  to  save  the  necessity  for 
hair  dressing,  and  a  vigorous  brushing,  a  clean  kerchief 
and  apron,  satisfied  the  vanity  of  the  moment  and  made 
the  good  housewife  fairly  presentable. 

In  a  tone  of  relief  and  pleasure  she  greeted  the  visitors. 

Weel,  weel!  If  it’s  no’  Rory  Alec  an'  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Donald.  How  are  ye?  An’  Robert  an’  Mrs.  McKillip. 
Its  lang  since  I  saw  ye.  If  I’d  hae  kent  it  was  you,  I’d 
no  hae  been  i  such  a  swither.  I  was  pluckin  some  wild 
duck  that  William  shot  the  morn,  an'  ye  ken  weel  what 
that’s  like.” 
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The  apology  was  accepted  with  a  murmur  of  ac¬ 
quiescence,  and  after  a  moment’s  awkward  pause,  Mrs. 
McKillip  introduced  her  daughter,  an  exceedingly  shy 
girl  who  blushed  violently,  and  a  young  friend  who  had 
accompanied  her. 

The  lads  were  then  mustered  forward  and  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  presentation. 

There  was  strained  silence  for  a  minute,  and  Mrs. 
McKillip  continued.  "My  Minnie  an’  young  Archie 
here  want  to  get  married,  ye  ken.” 

“Oh!  Indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Falkner,  a  broad  smile 
overspreading  her  good  humoured  face.  “I  hadna  thoucht 
your  daughter  would  be  auld  eno’  to  be  married.  It’s 
wonderfu’  how  the  young  folk  grow  up.  Why  I  mind 
Archie  doon  in  Schenectady  when  he  wasna  so  big  as  oor 
Ralph.  William  an’  the  lads  are  a’  oot  at  the  clearin’. 
Ellen,  can  ye  find  yer  way  to  them,  think  ye?” 

“Oh  ay!”  answered  the  girl  readily. 

"Then  run  ye  an’  tell  William  that  Rory  Alec  is  here 
wi’  his  family  an’  the  McKillips,  an’  that  he’s  wanted 
for  a  weddin’.” 

Ellen  made  her  way  through  the  woods,  guided  by 
the  sound  of  axes  in  the  distance,  and  in  due  course  came 
to  the  edge  of  a  large  cleared  space  where  logs  and  brush 
were  piled  for  burning.  Mr.  Falkner  and  Willie  were  at 
work  upon  a  tall  tree,  and  she  saw  Willie  stop  chopping 
and  stand  to  one  side.  Over  the  broken  ground,  covered 
with  gnarled  and  twisted  roots,  and  strewn  with  knotted 
branches,  she  picked  her  way  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  men,  when  Ralph,  springing  from  behind  a  clump  of 
brush,  clutched  her  roughly  by  the  arm  and  dragged  her 
to  one  side.  As  he  did  so,  a  giant  hemlock  crashed  to 
earth,  one  of  its  outstretched  branches  tearing  a  rent  in 
her  dress  as  it  fell. 

“My  God,  girl !  That  was  a  close  call,”  cried  the  elder 
Falkner,  running  forward  as  he  spoke,  and  admonishing 
her  never  again  to  come  close  in  when  men  were  felling  a 
tree. 
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Ellen,  thoroughly  frightened,  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
the  promise,  and  then  explained  her  mission. 

“Oh!  Ho!  So  that  is  it!”  said  Falkner.  “Come 
away  lads  if  you  like  to  see  a  wedding,”  he  added  cheerily 
and  all  the  four  turned  towards  home. 

“Mr.  Falkner,”  Ellen  questioned  shyly  on  the  way. 
“I  thought  only  a  priest  could  marry  people,  or  a  minis¬ 
ter?" 

The  pioneer  laughed.  “Small  wonder  you  ask, 
lassie,”  he  answered.  “You  see,  these  people  are  Protes¬ 
tants,  like  ourselves,  and  we  have  no  minister  nearer 
than  Montreal.  They  cannot  go  all  that  way  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  so  they  come  to  me  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  tie 
them  up  according  to  law.  You  did  not  know  I  was  an 
official,”  he  continued,  in  reply  to  Ellen’s  wondering  gaze. 
“Oh!  yes.  I  was  given  that  honour  before  I  left  home, 
and  that’s  a  long  time  ago  now.  There  is  not  much 
profit  in  it,  and  the  honour  is  doubtful,  but  some  of  us 
must  do  these  things,”  he  added,  with  a  smile. 

The  ceremony  was  very  simple.  When  it  was  over, 
Mrs.  Falkner  brought  out  some  oat  cake  and  whiskey. 
All  drank  to  the  health  of  the  young  couple,  and  the 
wedding  party  set  off  for  home. 

“They  come  frae  awa'  beyond  Williamstoon,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mrs.  Falkner  to  Nancy,  who  had  been  too  ill 
to  witness  the  event.  "  ’Tis  a  lang  walk  o’er  rough  roads, 
but  they’ll  be  hame  e’er  sun  set,  an'  dance  half  the  nicht. 
They’ve  promised  to  bring  us  a  young  pig  when  there 
is  snaw  eno’  for  sleighing,”  she  added  with  a  laugh. 

“It  seems  a  queer  way  o’  gettin’  married,"  remarked 
Nancy. 

"Oh!  ay,”  answered  the  good  woman.  "Even  some 
o’  yer  ain  folk  frae  the  Concessions  hae  come  to  be  married 
by  William,  an’  will  noo  ask  the  blessin’  o’  the  priest 
upon  their  union.  But  that  is  no’  the  queerest  pairt  o'  it. 
There  was  a  man  here  wi’  a  bonnie  bit  lass  to  be  wed 
shortly  after  we  came.  They  couldna  gie  us  e’en  a  pig. 
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hut  broucht  a  fine  beaver  skin  along  wi'  ’em.  This  spring 
he  came  to  ask  William  to  unmarry  them,  as  his  wife  was 
a  shiftless  creature  wi’  a  sharp  tongue  i’  her  head.  He 
said  he  would  gi’e  a’  he  possessed  to  be  quit  o'  the  baggage. 
An’  was  sair  put  oot  when  he  found  that  William  couldna 
do  as  he  wished.  The  puir  lassie!  I  daur  say  she  had 
it  hard  eno’  wi’  the  auld  carmudgeon.” 


CHAPTER  VII 


NO  word  came  from  St.  Raphaels.  The  weather 
changed  and  a  heavy  rain  had  turned  the  swampy 
land  to  a  morass,  so  that  intercourse  with  the  con¬ 
cessions  would  be  impossible  until  the  ground  was  frozen. 

Nancy  continued  to  fret.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
future  filled  her  with  dismay.  Her  money  would  soon  be 
gone  and  the  thought  of  dependence  upon  Father  Alastair 
was  galling  to  her  Scottish  pride.  The  Falkners  were 
most  kind,  but  she  could  make  no  return  for  their  hospi¬ 
tality  and  dreaded  to  impose  upon  them.  But,  until 
Hugh  would  come,  where  else  would  she  find  an  asylum  ? 
At  the  root  of  all  her  anxiety  lay  a  haunting  fear  for  her 
husband’s  safety,  and  for  the  welfare  of  their  children. 

Ellen,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  gay  confidence  of 
youth,  entered  into  the  life  of  the  community,  giving 
little  thought  for  the  morrow.  She  was  distressed  at  her 
father’s  misfortune,  but  her  natural  cheerfulness  asserted 
itself  and  she  reasoned  that  he  would  be  with  them  before 
long.  Soon  she  was  on  friendly  terms  with  all  the  neigh¬ 
bours  and  a  prime  favourite  with  the  lads  of  the  house. 
They  introduced  her  to  their  special  haunts,  and  taught 
her  much  useful  forest  lore. 

A  party  of  surveyors  added  to  the  little  gaiety  of  the 
place.  They  were  employed  on  the  construction  of  the 
road  along  the  Front,  and  their  camp  was  but  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  settlement,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Riviere  aux  Raisins *  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  One  of  them 
was  Adolph  de  Pensier,  a  young  Frenchman  from  Quebec, 
who  was  smitten  with  the  artless  beauty  of  the  girl. 
She  charmed  him  with  songs  of  her  native  glens  and  he 
called  her  “La  Petite  Alouette" ;  he  also  found  in  her  a 
sympathetic  listener  to  his  stories  of  adventure  and  ro¬ 
mance,  which  lost  nothing  in  the  telling.  Others  laughed 
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at  his  gallant  ways  and  quaint  speech,  but  Ellen  found 
him  courteous  and  not  the  less  interesting  because  of  his 
French  accent. 

William  Falkner  played  the  fiddle  and  there  was  a 
piper  in  the  neighbourhood.  Often,  of  an  evening,  the 
lads  and  lassies  would  drop  in  for  a  little  music,  which 
usually  meant  a  dance  to  the  good  old  Scottish  tunes  that 
made  the  feet  forgetful  of  the  weary  trudging  over  the 
rough  bush  trails. 

Hallowe’en  came,  and  with  it  the  snow.  Ellen 
wakened  one  morning  to  a  radiance,  soft  and  white,  that 
flooded  the  uncurtained  bedroom.  She  looked  out  upon 
a  transformed  world.  The  unsightliness  of  the  clearing 
was  hidden.  Even  the  blackened  ugly  stumps  were 
neatly  decked  and  the  dark  fir  trees  heavily  trimmed  in 
gleaming  white. 

She  heard  the  lads  move  about  the  kitchen  and  steal 
out,  and  dressing  quickly  she  drew  her  plaid  about  her 
and  ran  out  to  join  them.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
snowball  battle,  when  Mrs.  Falkner  called  to  Willie  to 
make  haste  with  the  milking  and  remonstrated  with  Ralph 
for  not  making  the  fire. 

“Here’s  poor  Mrs.  Kennedy  gettin’  up,  an’  the  hoose 
as  cauld  as  a’  oot  o’  doors.  Come  awa’  wi’  ye!”  she  cried. 

“Oh!  dear!"  exclaimed  Ellen  in  contrite  tones.  “  Tis 
mair  my  fault  than  theirs,  for  I’m  auld  eno’  to  ken  better; 
but  the  snaw  was  a  sair  temptation.” 

Laughing  and  rosy,  the  girl  ran  into  the  house  and 
to  her  mother. 

“Maybe  we’ll  hae  word  frae  St.  Raphaels  the  day," 
said  Nancy,  anxiously.  “The  ground  must  be  frozen 
hard,  an’  Faither  Alastair  promised  to  send  for  us  as  soon 
as  micht  be." 

“Mither,”  demanded  Ellen,  suddenly  serious.  "Where 
are  we  goin’  when  we  get  to  St.  Raphaels?" 

"I  dinna  ken,  lassie,”  was  the  slow  reply.  "Faither 
Alastair  will  hae  some  place  where  there  will  be  a  roof 
o’er  oor  heads,  an’  I  ’ll  be  thankfu'  to  find  what  we  can  do 
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until  yer  faither  comes.  There’s  no’  muckle  siller  left, 
dear,  an’  we’ll  hae  to  stretch  it  a  lang  way.  I’m  feared.” 

With  sober  mien  they  joined  the  family  about  the 
breakfast  table,  and  it  took  Ellen  some  time  to  recover 
her  usual  spirits. 

That  evening  there  was  a  gathering  at  the  Camerons 
to  celebrate  Hallowe’en.  In  merry  sleigh  loads  or  on 
foot,  young  folk  came  from  far  and  near  to  enjoy  the 
merry-making.  A  great  fire  roared  up  the  capacious 
chimney,  dimmed  the  few  tallow  dips  that  glimmered 
faintly  and  sent  dancing  shadows  up  the  walls  and  along 
the  rafters.  The  guests  gathered  about  the  hearth,  the 
pipes  struck  up  a  lively  reel  and  festivities  began. 

“Swing  your  partners  to  the  right,”  called  William 
Falkner,  the  master  of  the  floor.  “All  bow.  Gentlemen 
to  the  left,  ladies  to  the  right.  Hands  across — ’’ 

When  the  fun  was  at  its  height,  and  Ellen  was  romp¬ 
ing  down  the  middle  with  de  Pensier,  the  door  opened 
and  a  young  man  entered  quietly.  He  paused  a  moment 
on  the  threshold,  stamped  the  snow  from  his  feet  and 
advanced  to  the  fire. 

“Is  that  no’  the  lad  frae  St.  Raphaels?”  whispered 
Nancy,  clutching  Mrs.  Falkner’s  arm. 

“Ay,  so  it  is,"  she  answered.  “I’ll  bring  him  o’er." 
She  crossed  the  room  to  where  he  was  standing  with 
Mrs.  Cameron. 

“Mrs.  Kennedy  is  longin'  to  hear  yer  news,  Donald. 
She  has  been  hopin’  a’  day  for  word  frae  St.  Raphaels," 
she  said. 

“I  had  to  gang  to  the  Point  to  see  aboot  some  marsh 
hay,”  he  explained  as  she  led  him  to  where  her  friend  sat. 
“It  kept  me  longer  than  I  thocht,  for  the  roads  are  rough. 
They  told  me  at  the  inn  that  I  would  be  sure  to  find  ye 
here.” 

The  young  man  assured  Nancy  that  all  was  well,  and 
handed  her  a  letter  from  Father  Alastair,  which  she  carried 
to  the  quietest  corner  she  could  find,  while  Donald  turned 
to  watch  the  dancers.  When  the  set  was  ended,  Falkner 
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came  over  to  introduce  him  to  Ellen  and  the  Frenchman, 
who  were  still  chatting  together. 

Ellen  was  pleased  to  meet  the  youth  who  had  rescued 
her  so  valiantly  and  expressed  her  gratitude  with  a  pretty 
graciousness  that  fascinated  him  and  made  him  doubly 
anxious  to  be  again  of  service.  There  was  a  trace  of 
apprehension  in  her  voice,  however,  which  was  disquiet¬ 
ing,  when,  after  asking  for  Father  Alastair,  she  inquired 
whether  she  and  her  mother  were  expected  to  leave  with 
him  for  St.  Raphaels. 

"Ay,"  he  answered.  "We’ll  be  awa’  the  morn  as 
early  as  may  be.  The  roads  willna  stand  a  thaw  and  will 
be  saft  e'er  noon.” 

The  pipes  just  then  tuned  up  for  the  next  reel,  and  with 
a  smile  that  might  have  been  intended  for  him  or  for  the 
Frenchman,  she  turned  with  de  Pensier  and  joined  the 
dance. 

When  Nancy  had  finished  poring  over  the  letter 
which  had  taxed  her  limited  powers  to  decipher,  her  face 
was  almost  radiant.  The  incorrigible  Sandy  was  safe, 
and  there  was  to  be  a  home  for  her  children,  and  a  place 
for  herself,  as  housekeeper  with  the  kindly  and  beloved 
pastor,  until  such  time  as  Hugh  would  come. 

The  stars  were  still  shining  next  morning  when  the 
jingle  of  bells  announced  Donald’s  arrival  at  the  Falkners. 
He  drove  a  pair  of  shaggy  French-Canadian  ponies,  har¬ 
nessed  to  a  rough  sleigh.  The  family  was  waiting,  and 
they  sat  down  to  breakfast  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  and 
the  feeble  flicker  of  a  tallow  dip.  Farewells  and  “God¬ 
speed"  followed,  as  with  mixed  feelings,  the  little  party 
drove  away  from  the  friendly  door. 

The  snow  was  not  deep  enough  to  fill  the  ruts  nor 
cover  the  logs,  so  that  the  horses  could  not  go  faster  than 
a  walk,  and  every  now  and  then  the  iron  shod  runners 
groaned  on  the  hard  frozen  earth  and  squealed  over  the 
hidden  stones.  Soon  the  sun  rose  above  the  fog  bank 
that  lay  along  the  river,  and  the  hoar  frost  glittered 
everywhere.  The  air  was  filled  with  floating  particles 
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which  caught  the  rays  of  light  and  reflected  them  as 
from  a  prism.  As  the  day  advanced  the  temperature 
grew  warmer,  and  moisture  began  to  show  upon  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  and  upon  the  logs  by  the  wayside.  The  thaw 
had  already  set  in. 

At  the  McDougald  cabin  along  the  route,  the  family 
was  now  comfortably  installed  for  the  winter.  Duncan 
had  killed  a  deer  that  morning,  and  there  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  venison  for  a  time,  provided  it  did  not  fall  a  prey  to 
prowling  wolves  and  foxes. 

From  the  ridge  near  St.  Raphaels  they  looked  back 
over  a  panorama  of  forest  which  stretched,  apparently 
unbroken,  to  the  horizon,  and  far  to  the  south,  where  the 
serrated  outline  of  the  Adirondacks  showed  against  the 
sky.  Here  and  there  columns  of  smoke  arose  and  melted 
in  the  air,  mute  evidence  of  the  work  of  the  pioneer. 

When  they  turned  westward  the  tang  of  burning  wood 
greeted  them,  and  soon  they  saw,  through  the  intervening 
trees,  the  flames  of  blazing  brush.  Women  and  children 
stood  like  sentries  along  the  edges  of  the  clearing  to  watch 
that  the  fire  did  not  spread,  and  the  clack  of  axes  rang 
everywhere  through  the  woods.  They  had  reached  St. 
Raphaels. 

The  sleigh  was  quickly  surrounded  by  many  eager 
welcomers,  and  from  a  pile  of  brush  some  distance  from 
the  road,  appeared  an  elfin  figure  of  a  boy,  who  ran  with 
grotesque  movements,  but  considerable  speed,  into  the 
arms  of  his  mother. 

‘‘Mammy,  Mammy!”  he  cried.  ‘‘They  killed  a  bear 
back  nigh  the  Beaudette  yesterday.” 

Nancy  clasped  the  child  and  smothered  him  with 
kisses. 

‘‘An’  where  will  we  find  Faither  Alastair?”  she  in¬ 
quired  as  soon  as  the  commotion  had  subsided. 

‘‘He’s  gaid  hame,”  Bella  McDonald  informed  her. 
‘‘He  said  gin  ye  came  afore  he  got  back  ye  were  to  drive 
to  Belmain’s.” 
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They  drove  on  through  the  clearing  into  the  forest 
road  that  led  to  the  McDonalds.  A  buxom  white- 
haired  woman  came  from  the  door  to  meet  them. 

“Weel,  weel!”  she  cried.  “It’s  little  I  thoucht  in  the 
days  lang  syne  that  I  would  greet  wee  Nancy  McRae 
awa'  i-  the  bush  after  so  many  years.  Ye  wouldna  re¬ 
member  me,  ye  were  but  a  ween.  Yer  sister,  Meg,  was 
mair  nearly  my  age.  I’d  maist  forgot’  mony  o’  those 
i’  Scotland  until  the  folk  frae  Knoydart  an’  their  talk 
minded  me  o’  them.  An’  this  is  yer  daughter?’’  she  con¬ 
tinued  without  giving  her  guest  a  chance  to  reply.  “She 
has  a  look  o’  Meg.  Her  hair  was  just  that  colour,  an’  it 
used  to  gae  in  ringlets.  Come  in,  come  in.  Ye  must  be 
fair  starved  wi’  the  cold  after  the  lang  drive.” 

A  fire  blazed  in  the  great  stone  chimney,  and  Father 
Alastair  rose  from  beside  it  to  greet  them. 

When  they  were  thoroughly  warmed  and  refreshed, 
he  took  them  to  see  his  new  house  which  was  to  be  their 
temporary  home.  It  lay  along  a  well-worn  path  almost 
hidden  in  a  clump  of  pines.  The  builders  were  still  at 
work,  but  there  was  a  fire  on  the  hearth  and  the  place 
was  warm.  It  was  much  like  the  McDonald’s  house, 
three  rooms  downstairs,  and  three  in  the  upper  half¬ 
story,  which  was  reached  by  a  closed  stair.  To  one  side 
was  a  shed,  with  a  roof  sloping  up  to  the  gable,  which 
could  be  used  as  a  kitchen  in  the  summer. 

They  visited  the  immigrant’s  shanties  before  they 
returned  to  the  McDonald’s.  The  people  were  busy  at 
the  burning  brush  piles,  and  in  a  sheltered  spot,  a  group 
of  the  older  men,  and  those  unfit  for  heavy  labour,  were 
making  cedar  shingles. 

The  days  passed  busily  for  the  settlers.  The  thaw 
did  not  last  long,  and  winter  came  again  with  its  rigourous 
cold  and  snow.  It  was  well  that  the  clearing  was  set 
deep  in  the  forest.  It  sheltered  them  from  the  icy  blasts 
which  swayed  the  tall  trees,  sent  twigs  and  branches 
hurtling  across  the  open  spaces,  howled  down  the  chimney 
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of  Father  Alastair’s  house,  wailed  through  the  bare 
branches  of  the  maples,  and  sobbed  through  the  shelter¬ 
ing  evergreens.  The  full  force  of  the  tempest  could  not 
reach  the  shanties,  and  the  Highland  folk  gave  thanks 
for  shelter  and  abundant  fuel  as  they  gathered  round  the 
fires. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


LATE  in  December  Father  Alastair  sat  by  the  hearth 
in  the  gathering  dusk  of  a  bitter  day.  A  knock 
sent  Ellen  to  the  door. 

A  tall  man  entered.  His  beard  was  white  where  his 
breath  had  congealed,  and  tiny  icicles  clung  to  his  mous¬ 
tache.  He  stamped  the  snow  from  his  feet  as  he  crossed 
the  threshold,  and  wiped  away  the  moisture  from  his  eyes 
as  he  approached  the  fire. 

‘‘My,  my!  But  it’s  cold!”  he  exclaimed.  ‘‘Youmight 
have  seen  to  it  that  the  weather  was  better  when  I’d 
come  all  this  way  to  see  you,  Alastair.  How  are  you? 
And  how  goes  it  with  the  settlement?"’ 

The  priest  shook  the  hand  of  the  visitor,  uncertain  who 
it  was  until  the  encircling  plaid  was  removed. 

“What1”  he  cried.  “It’s  not  Aberchalder !” 

"And  who  is  it  then7’’  answered  the  man.  "I’m  no 
ghost  yet — but  for  God’s  sake  give  me  a  glass  of  some¬ 
thing  hot  or  I  will  be!" 

“Ay,  you  must  be  chilled  to  the  bone  with  the  long 
ride.  Ellen,  set  the  kettle  on,  my  lass.” 

"It’s  just  boilin’,  sir,"  she  answered  as  she  ran  to  a 
shelf,  took  down  a  small  brown  jar,  a  horn  mug  and  the 
precious  bowl  of  sugar,  reserved  for  special  occasions, 
which  she  set  upon  the  table. 

The  visitor  mixed  himself  a  stiff  drink  of  strong  punch 
and  drained  it  without  pausing. 

“Ah!  That’s  warm,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction 
as  he  set  down  the  empty  mug. 

"It  is  a  bad  day  you  chose  for  your  journey,  Aber¬ 
chalder,"  remarked  the  priest. 

“Oh!  I’ve  been  out  worse  days  than  this,  and  will 
be  again,  most  likely.  I  would  not  have  come  but  for 
the  news  I  bring  you.  I  had  an  express  from  Sir  John 
yesterday,  who  tells  me  that  the  Britannia  has  come  at 
Philadelphia." 
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“Thanks  be  to  God!  When  may  we  expect  them?” 

“Bide  a  while.  They  will  not  be  here  yet.  It  would 
seem  they  only  landed  on  the  sixteenth  of  November, 
and  God  alone  knows  why  they  went  to  Philadelphia! 
However,  there  they  are,  quartered  for  the  winter  in  the 
barracks  which  have  been  empty  since  the  evacuation.” 

“Thank  Heaven  they  are  on  this  side  of  the  ocean, 
at  least,”  cried  Father  Alastair.  “Where  is  your  mother, 
lassie?” 

Ellen  had  comprehended  the  message.  Her  face  was 
white,  and  her  eyes  shone  in  excitement. 

“She’s  gone  o’er  to  sit  a  while  wi’  Mrs.  McDonald. 
She’s  no’  very  well,  ye  ken.  I’ll  just  rin  o’er  for  her, 
sir;  she’s  been  wearyin’  for  news.  I  dinna  suppose 
there’s  aught  aboot  Faither?"  she  added  eagerly. 

“There’s  no  word  of  individuals,”  replied  Macdonell. 
“We  only  know  that  the  ship  is  in  and  that  the  people 
are  safe." 

Breathless,  Ellen  pulled  open  the  door  of  the  Mc¬ 
Donald  house  without  waiting  to  knock. 

“Mither!  Where  are  ye?”  she  called. 

“What  is’t,  lassie? — what’s  wrang?”  cried  Nancy 
emerging  from  the  sick  woman’s  room.  “Sandy  hasna 
been  hurt,  has  he?  ’ 

“Nay,  nay,  Mither! — It’s  the  Britannia,  She’s  landed 
— an’  — ” 

“Is  yer  faither  here?”  gasped  the  woman.  “Tell  me,  • 
Ellen! — He’s  no’  dead!" 

“Nay,  Mither.  He’s  no’  here — but  Aberchalder  has 
broucht  word  that  the  ship  has  come — an'  the  people 
are  in — Phil — Phil — I  canna  mind  the  name  o’  the  place — 
in  the  barracks.” 

Nancy  had  clutched  the  back  of  a  chair  to  steady 
herself. 

“Oh,  me!  Is  that  a’  there  is  to  tell!  Is  there  ne’er  a 
word  o’  yer  faither?” 

“Nay,  Mither.  There’s  nae  mair  news  than  that 
but  rin  ye  hame.  Supper  is  nigh  ready,  but  since  Aber- 
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chalder  is  there — perhaps  it  willna  do.  There’s  just 
bannocks  an  cold  venison — an’  the  bannocks  arena  verra 
tasty,  ye  ken.” 

"An  ye’re  tell  in’  me  there’s  news  o’  the  Britannia, 
lass,”  the  ailing  woman  remarked  to  Ellen  after  her 
mother  had  gone.  "I’m  in  hopes  all  will  be  weal  wi’  ye 
the  noo." 

‘  'Ay.  But  there’s  nae  tellin’  yet.  The  place  where  the 
folk  are  is  sae  far  frae  here,”  the  girl  answered  wistfully. 

But  there  was  hope,  nevertheless;  and  her  spirits  ran 
high  as  she  prepared  the  simple  meal  for  the  men  who 
would  soon  be  home.  The  kettle  was  singing  merrily 
and  thf  stew  was  hot  when  the  sound  of  crunching  snow 
outside  told  of  their  approach. 

"Weel,  weel,  lassie.  .  I’m  richt  glad  to  see  ye,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  master  of  the  house,  as  he  and  the  boys, 
Donald  and  Allen,  stamped  the  snow  from  their  boots. 
"An’  ye’ve  heard  the  guid  news?"  Ellen’s  face  showed 
that  she  had.  "It  doesna  tak’  lang  for  news  to  travel 
even  in  these  wild  pairts.  Big  Rory  has  spread  it  o’er 
the  settlement.” 

"Ay,”  answered  the  girl.  "But  there’s  no  word  o’ 
Faither.” 

"He’ll  be  a  richt,  lassie,  or  ye’d  hae  heard  o’  it.  It’s 
a  far  cry  to  Philadelphia,  but  he’s  on  solid  land  in  place 
o’  the  rollin’  water,  an’  he'll  be  cornin’  on  afore  lang, 
ne’er  fear.” 

Soon  after  supper,  when  Ellen  had  ministered  to  the 
wants  of  the  sick  woman,  she  set  out  with  Donald  on  the 
way  home.  The  night  was  clear  and  still,  the  smoke 
rose  from  the  chimney  in  a  straight  column,  illuminated 
by  sparks  that  glowed  for  an  instant  and  died  out  in  the 
darkness. 

"Hark1”  cried  Ellen.  “They’re  playin’  the  pipes  at 
the  clearin’.” 

"Most  like’  they’re  havin’  a  bonfire,”  answered 
Donald.  "Will  ye  come  o’er  an’  see?” 

They  sped  along  the  path,  and  soon  passed  out  of  the 
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bush.  A  huge  bon  fire  now  illuminated  the  sombre 
figures  of  a  moving  throng  at  the  far  end  of  the  clearing, 
and  the  shrill  strains  of  “ The  Cock  o’  the  North,"  played 
upon  the  pipes,  could  be  heard  far  and  wide.  It  was  a 
gay  but  weird  scene.  Three  pipers  marched  up  and  down 
before  the  blaze,  while  a  score  of  young  folks  danced  upon 
the  hard-packed  snow. 

Great  branches  of  hemlock  were  thrown  upon  the 
roaring  pile.  They  crackled  like  a  feu  de  joie,  and  threw 
columns  of  glittering  sparks  high  into  the  darkness  over¬ 
head.  Father  Alastair  and  Aberchalder  stood  with  their 
backs  to  the  fire  watching  the  revelers  make  merry  over 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Britannia. 

Donald  could  hold  no  monopoly  of  such  a  pretty  and 
popular  girl  as  Ellen  when  a  dozen  youths  crowded  about 
to  claim  the  privilege  of  a  dance.  Then,  before  she  could 
make  a  choice,  young  Roy  MacMillan,  the  scapegrace 
brother  of  her  dearest  friend,  Margaret,  broke  through 
the  group  as  though  they  were  ninepins  and  carried  her 
off  in  triumph  by  main  force. 

With  no  regard  for  turn  or  position,  Roy  tore  through 
the  figures  of  a  reel,  dragging  Ellen  with  him,  and  when 
there  was  some  remonstrance,  he  threw  an  arm  about  her 
and  drew  her  to  one  side. 

“They’ll  no’  let  us  dance  wi’  ’em,  eh?"  he  growled 
“Aw  week  To  the  de’il  wi’  ’em,  we  can  dance  by  oor- 
sel's.” 

The  girl  felt  safe  enough  with  so  many  near  at  hand, 
but  the  young  man  had  evidently  been  drinking  and  she 
accused  him  of  it. 

“An’  what’s  the  harm  o’  a  wee  drap  to  keep  oot  the 
cauld  in  sic  a  lan’  as  this?”  he  asked.  “An’,  lassie.  I’ve 
had  an  eye  on  ye  ever  since  ye  cam’  here,  an'  there’s 
somethin’  I  maun  tell  ye." 

With  an  arm  well  about  the  girl  he  forced  her  along 
with  him,  some  distance  from  the  party,  before  she  was 
aware  of  it,  or  began  to  think  of  danger. 
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Will  ye  no  let  me  gae!”  she  cried,  struggling  to  free 
herself. 

‘Nay,  lassie,  no’  till  ye  hear  what  I’m  goin’  to  tell 
ye.  And,  as  she  strove  to  break  away,  he  picked  her 
up  in  his  arms  as  if  she  were  a  baby  and  ran  with  her 
into  the  woods. 

Dinna  fear.  I’m  no’  goin’  to  harm  ye,  Ellen,"  he 
said,  as  she  screamed  and  struggled  to  be  free.  ‘Tve 
just  been  longin’  for  the  chance  to  feel  ye  i’  my  arms. 
Just  ye  gie  me  one  sweet  little  kiss  an’  ye  may  gang.” 

In  vain  Ellen  squirmed,  scratched  at  his  face,  and 
called.  She  was  helpless  in  such  strong  arms,  and  her 
voice  was  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  the  dancers  and  the 
skirling  of  the  pipes. 

‘‘Ye'll  no’  gie  it  for  the  askin’?’’  he  grumbled,  setting 
her  on  her  feet  but  holding  her  tightly,  and  glaring  down 
into  her  frightened  face.  ‘‘Ye’re  unco’  bonnie,  lassie, 
when  ye’re  angry,  an’  if  ye’ll  no’  gie  me  ain,  I’ll  tak’  as 
mony  as  I’ve  a  mind  to.” 

He  was  about  to  carry  out  his  threat,  when  a  hand  as 
strong  as  his  own  fell  upon  the  collar  of  his  jacket  and 
wrenched  him  away.  As  he  reeled  backward,  the  fist 
of  Donald  McDonald  caught  him  squarely  on  the  jaw 
and  he  toppled  to  the  ground. 

Springing  up,  he  flew  at  his  assailant  and  the  men 
fought  furiously. 

Ellen,  too  terrified  to  move,  stood  helplessly  watching 
them. 

They  were  well-matched  youths.  Neither  lacked 
courage  nor  ability  to  box  in  crude  fashion,  and  the  fight 
promised  to  be  a  prolonged  and  gory  battle  with  honours 
even  at  the  close.  But  Roy  had  been  drinking  heavily 
and  lost  control  of  his  head.  He  swung  viciously  but 
aimlessly  and  Donald  met  his  rushes  with  straight  rights 
and  lefts.  Maddened  with  anger,  he  felt  no  pain  and 
struggled  on  with  the  tenacity  of  the  Scot.  Both  eyes 
were  closed  and  still  he  blindly  fought,  until  Donald, 
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with  a  powerful  drive  below  the  heart,  sent  him  uncon¬ 
scious  to  the  ground. 

“May  God  hae  mercy,  Donald!  Y’ve  no’  kilt  him, 
hae  ye?”  cried  the  terrified  girl. 

Donald  knelt  beside  the  prostrate  man  and  felt  for 
his  heart. 

"Ye  needna  fear,  lassie.  He’s  no'  dead,  mair’s  the 
peety.  I  saw  him  mak’  aff  wi’  ye  an’  followed  as  quick 
as  I  could.  He’s  nae  guid,  the  wastrel!”  he  answered 
rising.  “Come,  Ellen,  I'll  tak’  ye  hame." 

"Ye’ll  no’  leave  him  here  to  dee  i’  the  cauld?"  Ellen 
asked  with  hesitation. 

"Ach!  He’s  a’  richt!  He’ll  come  to  afore  lang,  but 
he'll  no’  mak’  free  wi’  ye  again  in  a  hurry.”  He  locked 
the  girl’s  arm  under  his  own  and  led  her  out  of  the  bush. 

Donald  was  right  as  to  the  extent  of  Roy’s  injuries. 
The  moon  now  lit  the  way,  and  they  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  they  heard  the  sound  of  curses  and,  turning, 
saw  Roy  McMillan  staggering  after  them  with  angry 
gesticulations. 

"Mallachd  an  Fhitheach  Dubh  ort *,  Donald  McDonald!” 
he  shouted. 

When  Ellen  reached  home  her  mother  was  seated  at 
the  table,  trying  with  painful  effort  to  write  a  letter  to 
her  husband.  The  page  before  her  was  blotted  with  her 
tears. 


*The  curse  of  the  Black  Raven  upon  you. 


CHAPTER  IX 


eHRISTMAS  and  New  Year  passed.  It  was  a  season 
of  sad  memories  to  the  older  people,  homesick  for 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  their  native  glens;  for  friends 
whom  they  would  see  no  more,  and  for  old,  familiar, 
far-off  things  which  came  to  them  in  dreams. 

The  young  people  adapted  themselves  readily  enough 
to  the  new  life.  The  hardships  were  shared  by  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  of  what  avail  to  grumble  at  the  common 
lot?  Those  who  bemoaned  their  fate  were  not  looked 
upon  with  favour,  and  were  wont  to  be  avoided. 

Shortly  after  New  Year,  Sandy  had  been  sent  to  the 
clearing  with  cough  mixture  for  one  of  Bella’s  children. 
The  day  was  mild  and  bright,  and  on  the  way  towards 
home  he  beguiled  time  by  flinging  himself  full  length  upon 
the  snow  drifts,  and  turning  St.  Catharine  wheels  along 
the  beaten  tracks.  As  he  reached  the  path  to  the  house 
he  heard  the  jingle  of  bells,  and  down  the  forest  road  saw 
a  sleigh  approaching,  drawn  by  horses  he  did  not  recog¬ 
nize.  He  raced  up  to  the  house  and  threw  open  the  door. 

“Mither!  There’s  a  sleigh  load  o’  folk  cornin’. 
They’re  drivin’  brown  horses  an’  one  o’  ’em  has  a  white 
face.’’ 

"Sandy!”  exclaimed  Ellen.  “Ye  must  no’  mak’  sic  a 
noise.  Faither  Alastair’s  at  his  breviary,  an’  ye  come 
racin’  in  like  Allen’s  calf!" 

"Where’s  Mither?”  demanded  Sandy,  quite  una¬ 
bashed. 

"She’s  gone  o’er  to  Mrs.  McDonald’s  to  borrow  the 
candle  mould.  D’ye  think  the  strangers  are  cornin’ 
here?” 

The  sleigh-bells  at  the  door  answered  the  question. 
Ellen  first  glanced  through  the  window,  then  threw  open 
the  door  and  ran  down  the  low  steps  to  throw  herself 
into  Mrs.  Falkner’s  arms. 

"This  is  the  nicest  thing  that  has  happened  since  we 
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left  hame!  Mither  will  be  richt  glad  to  see  ye  all.  An' 
Maisy,  I’m  glad  to  see  ye.  An’  Ralph,  nigh  as  tall  as 
Willie!  Here’s  Sandy,  Mrs.  Falkner.  D’ye  think  he’s 
grown?  Run,  like  a  guid  lad,  an’  tell  Mither  wha’s  here. 
Oh!  dear!  I’m  so  glad  I  just  canna  find  words  in  English. 
Ceud  mile  failte  grcfdh  mo  cridhef'  she  said  to  Mrs.  Falkner. 
The  good  woman  smiled. 

“  ‘It’s  not  polite  to  speak  a  language  which  others 
do  not  understand,’  ”  quoted  Willie  with  mock  gravity. 

“It  might  sound  silly  if  I  said  it  in  English,”  laughed 
Ellen. 

“I  remember  hearing  something  like  it  long  ago,” 
said  William  Falkner  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  “Shall 
I  translate  it,  Flora,” 

Ach!  Awa'  wi’  yer  haivers!”  returned  his  wife.  "I’m 
sure  I  ne’er  said  the  like  o’  that  to  ye!” 

There  was  a  burst  of  laughter,  and  she  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  uncertain  whether  to  be  angry  or  not. 

"Ach!  ne’er  mind  their  nonsense,"  said  Ellen,  leading 
her  to  the  fire. 

A  second  sleigh  pulled  up.  The  McPhersons,  the 
Munroes,  de  Pensier,  and  others  were  there. 

The  men  rummaged  in  the  bottom  of  the  sleighs, 
and  brought  forth  a  number  of  bundles  and  baskets  of 
assorted  shapes  and  sizes  which  they  carried  into  the  house. 
There  was  a  ham  from  the  young  pig,  received  as  a  mar¬ 
riage  fee,  a  haunch  of  venison,  some  white  bread,  and 
(what  was  a  great  treat)  some  butter  and  a  few  potatoes. 
When  the  sleigh  was  unloaded,  the  boys  drove  the  horses 
to  Big  Rory's  barn. 

The  several  members  of  the  party  spent  the  after¬ 
noon  according  to  their  pleasure.  Mrs.  McDonald  came 
home  with  Nancy  to  greet  the  guests,  and  the  three  elder 
women  gossiped  over  their  knitting,  while  the  young 
folk  went  to  visit  the  shelters. 

Father  Alastair  was  glad  to  discuss  many  things  with 
men  who  understood  the  country  so  well  as  William 
Falkner  and  de  Pensier.  He  took  them  to  the  lime  kiln, 
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which  would  soon  be  lighted,  and  over  the  southern 
slope  of  a  ridge  on  which  there  was  a  fine  forest  of  maple. 
Falkner  advised  him  to  make  sugar,  showing  how  to  tap 
the  tree,  cut  the  wooden  spiles,  and  fit  them  in  the  hole, 
and  how  to  fashion  small  troughs  to  catch  the  sap  as 
it  flowed.  The  iron  kettles  for  boiling  could  be  obtained 
in  Williamstown.  The  site  for  a  chapel  was  inspected 
It  was  to  be  built  of  stones  from  the  ridge,  a  substantial 
pile  of  which  had  been  collected  before  the  snow  fell. 

"I'm  to  have  a  stable  next  spring  for  two  horses  and 
a  cow,"  announced  the  priest.  "Aberchalder  has  se¬ 
cured  a  couple  of  French-Canadian  ponies  for  me,  but  there 
is  little  fodder  for  the  poor  beasts  we  have,  so  he  is  keeping 
them  until  there  will  be  pasture  for  them.” 

For  the  young  folk  there  was  but  one  way  to  pass  the 
evening,  and  all  went  over  to  the  McDonalds  for  a  dance. 
It  was  the  usual  gay  party,  the  same  shuffling  and  stamp¬ 
ing  of  feet  and  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  same  rhythmic 
shouts  of  the  men  as  the  couples  scampered  up  and  down 
the  centre  to  the  music  of  the  pipes.  De  Pensier  was 
noticeably  attentive  to  Ellen,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  young 
gallants  of  the  settlement.  Donald  was  particularly 
discomfited,  but  lacking  the  experience,  he  was  no  match 
for  the  good-looking  French  surveyor  when  it  came  to  the 
subtle  art  of  angling  for  feminine  favour.  Too  timid  to 
interfere,  he  stood  watching  at  a  respectful  distance, 
while  de  Pensier  held  the  wrapt  attention  of  the  girl 
with  droll  anecdote  or  fascinating  story  of  life  in  gay  old 
Quebec.  Donald’s  resentment  heightened,  as  the  French¬ 
man  grew  more  animated,  and  made  him  wish  that  fate 
might  provide  an  opportunity  for  corporal  revenge.  He 
realized,  however,  that  he  was  now  dealing  with  a  different 
and  more  dangerous  character  than  Roy  McMillan. 

Twice,  as  the  master  of  the  floor  called  for  partners, 
had  he  strode  over  to  the  pair  only  to  see  de  Pensier  offer 
his  arm  and  lead  the  girl  off.  At  last  he  sullenly  joined 
the  group  of  older  men  by  the  fire.  Pretty  soon  they  left 
for  the  priest’s  house,  and  he  went  with  them  to  listen 
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to  stories  of  the  Revolution  and  the  politics  of  the  day, 
which,  just  then,  had  no  interest  whatever  for  him. 

It  was  late  when  the  party  broke  up,  and  it  had  been 
arranged  that  the  visitors  should  spend  the  night  at 
St.  Raphaels.  The  Falkner  party,  de  Pensier  and  the 
McPhersons,  were  billeted  at  the  priest's  house,  and  the 
others  remained  at  the  McDonalds.  There  was  much 
to  do  at  the  former  establishment  to  provide  bedding  on 
the  floor  for  the  men. 

“Ye’ll  find  blankets  in  the  big  kist,  Ellen,’’  said  her 
mother.  “It’s  i’  the  shed." 

As  Ellen  lighted  a  candle  and  moved  to  the  side  door, 
she  passed  close  to  Donald,  who  was  standing  near  his 
father  preparatory  to  leaving. 

“Will  ye  gi’e  me  a  hand  wi’  the  kist?’’  she  whispered. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  followed  her.  She  set  the 
candle  on  a  shelf  and  removed  some  packages  from  the 
top  of  a  strong  deal  box. 

“Just  move  it  oot  a  bit  frae  the  wall,  an’  hold  the  licht 
so  I  can  see.  Mind  it  doesna  blaw  oot!’’  she  commanded. 

As  she  knelt  by  the  box  she  fussed  with  a  roll  of 
blankets  until  the  silence  became  oppressive. 

“Donald,’’  she  said  at  last,  her  face  hidden  by  the  lid. 
"Why  are  ye  vexed  wi’  me?” 

“I’m  no’  vexed,”  he  answered. 

“If  ye’re  no’  vexed  ye  act  like  it.  Why  did  ye  gang 
aff  an’  leave  me?” 

The  young  man  kicked  a  stray  chip  across  the  shed. 
“Ye  seemed  to  prefer  the  little  French  dandy,  an’  I  only 
left  ye  to  company  o’  yer  ain  choice,”  he  responded. 

"Take  this  in  yer  arms,”  said  Ellen,  handing  him  a 
bundle  of  blankets.  Again  she  bent  over  the  box  and 
continued.  “He  asked  me  to  dance,  an’  I’m  sure  ye 
wouldna  wish  me  to  be  rude  to  any  one  who  shows  himsel’ 
sae  courteous.  I  couldna  dance  wi’  ye  when  I  had 
promised  the  gentleman.” 

"I’m  no’  but  a  rough  bear  o’  a  lad,  Ellen;  an’  I  thoucht 
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ye’d  sooner  hae  the  little  Frenchman  wi'  his  bowin’  an’ 
scrapin’ — ” 

"Nay,  Donald.  Ye’re  no’  a  bear,  but  just  a  big 
bairn!  I’d  like  to  stand  ye  in  yon’  corner  wi’  yer  face 
to  the  wall,"  answered  the  girl. 

It  was  not  altogether  what  she  said,  but  the  way  she 
said  it,  that  heartened  the  spirits  of  the  youth. 

"Tell  me,  Ellen,"  he  said.  "Is  the  Frenchman  naught 
to  ye?" 

"He’s  a  friend — like  Willie  Falkner" — 

“Come,  Ellen,  haste  ye!"  came  her  mother’s  voice 
from  the  kitchen. 

“Yes,  Mither.  In  a  minute." 

"Ye’re  tellin’  me  the  truth?"  whispered  the  young 
man  earnestly  as  the  door  closed  again. 

"Have  I  e’er  told  ye  aught  but  that?"  she  queried, 
as  she  rose  from  her  knees. 

“I  believe  ye,  Ellen.  Will  ye — ” 

"Ellen!  What  ever  is  keepin’  ye!"  demanded  the 
voice  from  the  house. 

"I’m  just  cornin’,  Mither.  There’s  a’  the  blankets 
I  can  find." 


CHAPTER  X 


(7®HE  following  morning  all  were  early  astir.  Horses 
(Owere  harnessed  and  farewells  said  with  promises 
of  future  visits. 

Donald  whistled  as  he  made  ready  for  work.  His 
heart  was  gay,  for  before  the  day  was  done,  he  would 
see  Ellen  where  there  would  be  nothing  to  interfere  with 
their  talk.  He  pulled  his  cap  well  down  over  his  ears, 
shrugged  himself  into  his  jacket  and  his  hand  was  on  the 
latch  of  the  door  when  his  mother,  who  had  followed  him 
with  stealthy  eyes  while  she  washed  the  breakfast  dishes, 
stopped  suddenly,  and  drying  her  hands  upon  her  apron, 
interrupted  him. 

“Bide  ye,  lad,”  she  commanded  solemnly.  “I’ve 
somethin’  to  say  to  ye.” 

The  suddenness  of  the  summons  and  the  firm  yet 
anxious  tone  in  which  it  was  made,  startled  him.  He 
faced  about  and  drew  off  his  cap.  “Ay,  Mither,”  he 
said.  “An’  what  is  it?” 

“It’s  no’  easy  for  me  to  tell  ye,  lad,”  she  answered 
with  a  catch  in  her  voice,  “But  I  maun  speak.  It’s  aboot 
Ellen.”  f 

“An’  what  aboot  her?”  he  asked,  turning  a  little  red. 

“She’s  a  guid  lass,  Donald,”  she  replied  very  solemnly. 
— “An’  that’s  what  mak's  it  sae  hard  to  say,  but  I’m 
feared  ye’re  too  much  ta’en  up  wi’  her." 

The  flush  deepened  on  Donald’s  face.  He  had  been 
fortifying  himself  for  an  interview  of  this  kind,  but  he 
had  planned  to  be  the  one  to  introduce  it,  and  he  was 
not  yet  prepared. 

“An’  what  is  it  ye  hae  to  say  o’  Ellen?"  he  faltered, 
trying  to  assume  an  indifference  he  was  far  from  feeling. 

She  put  her  hands  upon  her  son’s  shoulders  and  looked 
up  into  his  face.  Her  eyes  glistened,  and  she  was  fright¬ 
ened  at  what  she  had  to  say. 
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Listen,  lad,  an’  dinna  tak’  it  sair  to  heart,  but  I’d  be 
wae  to  see  her  yer  wife.” 

The  young  man  started  and  the  colour  left  his  face. 
He  took  the  hands  from  his  shoulder  and  held  them  in 
his  own. 

"Dinna  tell  me  that,  Mither,”  he  cried,  looking  down 
to  meet  her  frightened  look  with  one  equally  perturbed, 
but  back  of  which  was  something  resolute.  "Ye  say  she’s 
a  guid  lass,  an'  weel  ye  ken  that’s  God’s  truth.  Then 
what  for  would  ye  no’  see  her  my  wife?  It’s  no’  sensible." 

"Hae  ye  spoken  to  her,  lad?"  the  mother  asked,  un¬ 
heeding  the  question. 

Donald  shook  his  head.  "Nay,  not  yet,  Mither. 
But  I  think  she  kens  my  mind." 

"I’m  glad  ye’ve  no’  spoken,"  continued  his  mother, 
avoiding  his  eyes  for  the  first  time.  “I  wish  wi’  a’  my 
heart  things  were  different.  But  Donald — it  canna  be. 
Sit  ye  doon  a  moment  I’ll  no’  keep  ye  lang,”  she  added, 
moving  and  seating  herself  by  the  hearth. 

The  youth  obeyed  mechanically  and  drew  his  chair 
close  beside  her. 

"Donald,"  she  began.  "Ye  hae  heard  tell  o’  the  ’Black 
Raven’  ?” 

"Ay,  Mither.  But  I  hae  nae  faith  in  sic  like  tales. 
Faither  Alastair’ — 

“Weel  I  ken  what  ye’re  goin’  to  say,  lad,"  "an’  the 
priest  is  set  agin’  what  he  calls  ‘superstition,’  But  there’s 
nae  gettin’  awa’  frae  it.  I  kent  them  a’  i’  Glen  Shea, 
an’  yer  faither  kent  them,  too.  There  ne’er  was  ain  o’ 
the  family  for  generations  that  didna  bring  sair  trouble 
upon  them  they  married.  There’s  a  curse  upon  them, 
lad.  Bad  fortune  has  been  their  lot,  an’  there’s  been  o’er 
mony  wastrels  amang  them." 

"But,  Mither.  Ye  maunna  think  mair  o’  these  auld 
wives’  tales.  Ye  ken  Faither  Alastair  tells  us  we’re  no’ 
to  carry  on  the  feuds  an’  superstitions  o’  the  auld  land," 
he  protested. 

"Laddie.  This  is  nae  feud  nor  superstition.  The  ill 
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luck  followed  them  a'  the  way  across  the  water  to  the 
Mohawk  Valley  where  a  whole  family  o’  them  was  mur¬ 
dered.  An’  there  was  Neil  Kennedy  who  was  missin’ 
one  day  an’  ne’er  heard  o’  again;  an’  anither  o’  ’em  turned 
a  black  traitor.  An'  look  ye — there's  Nancy  Kennedy, 
a  guid  honest  woman  an’  my  ain  cousin,  _  fairly  borne 
doon  wi’  misfortune  since  her  marriage.  An’  Sandy,  puir 
wee  lad.  Ye  can  see  yersel’  he’s  half  witted.  Think  ye, 
Donald.  Would  ye  like  a  bairn  o’  yer  ain  to  be  like 
Sandy?” 

“That’s  no’  fair,  Mither,”  answered  the  young  man. 
“It’s  the  sickness  when  he  was  a  ween  that  made  the  poor 
feckless  lad  what  he  is.” 

“That  may  be,  but  it’s  fearfu’  to  think  that  ye’ll 
bring  sorrow  an’  misfortune  on  baith  her  head  an’  yer 
ain.  An’  ye  shouldna  forget  yer  faither  an’  me.” 

By  this  time  tears  were  streaming  down  the  woman’s 
face,  and  the  eyes  of  the  stalwart  young  pioneer  softened. 

“I  should  hae  seen  it  cornin',”  the  mother  sobbed. 
“But  I  aie  thoucht  o’  Ellen  as  a  bonnie  bairn.  I  hope 
she  hasna  gaied  ye  her  heart,  puir  lassie.  I  ken  yer 
faither  will  think  as  I  do,  Donald.  Ye’ve  no  spoken. 
Bide  a  wee.” 

Donald  put  his  arm  around  his  mother  and  drew  her 
head  gently  against  his  shoulder.  His  thoughts  travelled 
back  to  the  nights  when,  sick  with  fever,  she  had  crooned 
him  to  sleep  in  her  arms,  and  to  those  terrifying  days  of 
the  Revolution.  He  remembered  the  old  home  in  ashes, 
their  utter  helplessness  and  destitution,  the  flight  to  the 
wilderness  of  the  North,  the  terror  of  the  savage  Indian, 
the  hunger  and  the  shelterless  days  and  nights  that 
followed;  but  he  could  not  remember  seeing  his  mother 
shed  a  tear  before  this  day. 

“Ye’re  o’er  wrought  wi’  the  auld  tales,  Mither,  an’  a’ 
the  trouble  ye've  been  through,  an’  ye'll  think  differently 
bye  an’  bye.  Come  noo.  I  gie  ye  my  word  I’ll  no’  speak 
to  the  lass  yet."  He  turned  her  face  upward  and  kissed 
it  reverently. 
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"Ah,  weel!  Gin  ye’ll  think  it  o’er  an’  consult  wi’  yer 
faither,  I’ll  try  no’  to  fret  aboot  it,"  she  responded  with 
an  effort  to  control  her  feelings.  "Ye  were  aie  a  guid 
lad,  Donald,  an’  I’d  be  wae  to  see  ye  mar  yer  future  by 
a  fauce  step." 

Donald  did  not  whistle  over  his  work  that  morning; 
but  air  and  exercise  are  good  antidotes  for  despondency, 
and  by  noon  he  had  worked  it  off.  The  fanciful  fears  of 
his  mother  he  felt  to  be  unworthy  of  a  brave  man’s 
thought.  They  were  a  remnant  of  the  old  order  of  super¬ 
stition  and  prejudice.  Ay,  prejudice  was  at  the  bottom 
of  a  lot  of  things.  It  was  unreasonable  to  think  that 
Ellen  could  bring  a  curse  upon  anyone,  and  his  mother’s 
common  sense  would  realize  that  in  time. 

When  the  noon  hour  approached,  he  sent  Allen  on  with 
the  horses  and  joined  his  father  on  the  tramp  home  for 
the  mid-day  meal.  His  spirits  rose  as  he  walked  and 
nerved  him  to  speak  bluntly. 

“Faither,"  he  said.  "I’m  thinkin’  o’  gettin’  married.” 

" Dhia  glaidh  sinn!*  An’  where  d’ye  think’  o’  livin’?" 

Donald  laughed.  It  was  just  such  an  answer  as  he 
expected. 

"I  hae  my  grant  o’  land  i’  the  seventh  concession, 
an’  I  maun  build  a  hoose  on  it  before  lang  anyway,  an’ 
there’s  a  five-acre  clearin’  ye  ken." 

“Hu  huh!”  replied  Angus.  Then  after  a  few  seconds 
pause  he  inquired:  “Wha’s  the  fortunate  lass?” 

"Ellen  Kennedy.” 

The  father  looked  at  his  son.  "Ah!”  he  said  slowly. 

After  a  pause  he  added,  "Has  she  promised  ye,  lad? 

‘Tve  no’  spoken  yet." 

There  followed  a  long  silence. 

"I  think,  Donald,  we’ll  begin  cuttin’  on  the  ither  side 
o’  the  road,  next  week,"  remarked  Angus.  "There’s  a 
bit  o’  land  I'd  like  to  clear  up  o’er  there." 


♦Lord  save  us! 
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For  a  time  after  this  the  only  sound  was  the  grinding 
of  the  snow  under  their  feet. 

“Ellen  is  a  fine,  bonnie  lassie,"  began  the  father  again. 
“But  they're  a  gae  queer  lot,  those  Kennedys,  wi’  their 
ill  luck  an’  their  ‘Black  Ravens.’  I  dinna  say  muckle  o’ 
my  ain  folk,  Donald,  but  they  always  held  their  heads 
high  an’  were  respected  by  their  neighbours,  an’  as  for 
yer  mither’s  people— there  were  nain  better  i’  the  land. 
I  dinna  care  to  think  o’  ye  gettin’  mixed  up  wi’  the  Glen 
Shea  folk." 

“But  what  hae  a’  these  old  tales  to  do  wi’  Ellen? 
Ye  say  yersel’  she’s  the  bonniest  lass  i’  the  settlement 
an’  the  best,”  cried  Donald. 

Angus  looked  at  his  son  with  an  eye  that  was  more 
amused  than  fearful. 

“I  grant  ye,”  he  said.  “Ellen’s  a  by-ordinary  lass. 
But  I’d  be  sorry  to  see  son  o’  mine  wedded  to  ony  o’  the 
breed.  They  ne’er  come  to  good,  Donald.” 

“It  wouldna  be  the  family  I’d  marry,  Faither,”  pro¬ 
tested  the  young  man  angrily. 

“Ye  may  think  not,  lad.  But  bide  a  bit.  Ye  wouldna 
want  yer  bairns  to  hae  a  heritage  o’  wae,  would  ye?  Wait, 
lad.  Dinna  think  me  harsh,”  he  went  on  as  Donald 
tried  to  interrupt.  “It  is  for  ye  I  maun  think,  an’  for 
yer  weal.  Of  course  ye’re  a  man  grown,  an’  can  do  as  ye 
please — but  consider  before  ye  bring  upon  yersel’  an’  yer 
bairns  the  shadow  o’  the  ‘Black  Raven’.” 

“I  hae  promised  Mither  to  wait,”  replied  the  young 
man,  biting  his  lip.  “But  I’ll  marry  Ellen  Kennedy  or 
die  unwed.” 

“Ye  think  so  noo,  lad,  but  it  will  be  better  if  ye  ne’er 
wed  than  that  ye  bring  misery  to  those  ye  love.” 

They  had  reached  the  house  by  this  time  and  the 
subject  was  dropped  by  mutual  understanding. 


CHAPTER  XI 


ONE  bright  morning  in  late  February,  when  the  snow 
was  aglitter  in  the  strengthening  sunshine  of  ap¬ 
proaching  spring,  Captain  Byrne  rode  up  to  Father 
Alastair’s  door.  The  priest  greeted  him  with  a  cheery 
good  morning  and  told  Sandy  to  take  the  horse  over  to 
Big  Rory's  for  stabling.  The  boy  required  no  second 
bidding,  but  seized  the  bridle,  climbed  into  the  saddle, 
and  galloped  off.  His  host  helped  Byrne  off  with  his 
heavy  riding  jacket  and  led  him  to  a  chair  by  the  hearth 
to  learn  the  news,  which,  judging  from  the  unusually 
reserved  manner  and  grave  face  of  the  visitor,  he  feared 
could  not  be  good.  The  Captain  deliberately  lit  his  pipe 
and  sent  rings  of  smoke  into  the  fire,  without  volunteering 
a  word.  Father  Alastair  endured  the  silence  for  a  full 
minute,  then,  unable  to  stand  it  longer,  turned  to  his 
guest. 

“You  look  troubled,  Byme.  What’s  on  your  mind, 
man?” 

Byrne  puffed  vigourously  at  his  pipe  for  some  seconds 
before  he  answered. 

"I  had  a  despatch  yesterday  from  Sir  John,  and  am 
sorry,  sir,  to  be  the  bearer  of  bad  news”.  His  pipe  went 
out  just  then,  and  he  paused  to  relight  it  by  a  coal  from 
the  fire. 

“Yes — yes — go  on,  go  on,”  requested  the  priest, 
leaning  forward  anxiously  in  his  chair.  “We’ve  grown 
to  be  somewhat  accustomed  to  tales  of  misfortune.” 

“The  letter  came  several  days  ago,  but  I  was  away  at 
Argenteuil  and  only  got  back  last  night,”  continued  the 
Captain.  “The  people  who  came  on  the  Britannia  are 
in  sore  straits.  There  has  been  a  fire,  their  winter  quar¬ 
ters  and  all  their  belongings  have  been  destroyed.” 

Father  Alastair  gripped  the  arms  of  his  chair  tightly 
and  looked  earnestly  at  the  messenger. 
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"Any  lives  lost?” 

“Yes.  Two  men  and  a  woman,  I  believe.” 

"God  have  mercy  on  their  souls!" 

"The  news,  you  will  probably  find  in  this  letter  from 
Sir  John,  which  he  desired  me  to  deliver  to  you,  in  all  due 
haste,"  continued  Byrne,  handing  the  priest  a  letter. 
He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  leaving  him  to  read  it,  walked 
over  to  the  window  to  look  contemplatively  out  at  the 
snowdrifts. 

Father  Alastair  with  nervous  hands  hurriedly  broke 
the  seal. 

It  was  from  Sir  John  Johnson  at  Montreal  and  bore 
the  date  of  February  16th,  1787. 

"My  dear  Father  Macdonell,"  it  began.  "It  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  send  news  which  will  greatly  distress 
you  and  cause  much  anxiety  in  the  settlement. 

"I  have  just  had  an  express  from  Colonel  Black,  at 
Isle  aux  Noix.  The  barracks  in  which  the  Highland 
people  have  been  quartered  in  Philadelphia  were  com¬ 
pletely  consumed  by  fire  in  the  night  of  January  10th, 
and  all  clothing  and  personal  effects  destroyed.  Two 
men  and  a  woman  are  known  to  have  perished.  The 
immigrants  have  been  moved  to  Fort  Lennox  at  Isle  aux 
Noix,  and  will  be  cared  for,  but  the  accommodation  is 
poor,  and  they  sadly  need  clothing  and  other  necessaries. 

"It  would  be  well  for  you  to  send  for  them  if  you  can. 
There  is  still  time  before  the  snow  goes,  if  you  make 
haste. 

"Captain  Byrne,  who  will  hand  you  this  letter,  will 
lend  what  horses  and  sleighs  he  can,  and  no  doubt  others 
will  help.  I  wish  I  could  visit  Glengarry  myself,  but  this 
is  impossible  at  present. 

"I  am  writing  to  Colonel  Black  who  commands  at 
Fort  Lennox,  to  let  him  know  of  my  suggestion. 

"With  sincere  regret  for  these  untoward  tidings, 

"I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"Your  most  obedient  humble  servant 

"John  Johnson." 
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Captain  Byrne  turned  and  met  the  inquiring  glance 
of  the  priest  as  he  finished  reading  the  letter  for  a  second 
time. 

“I  am  at  your  service,  Father  Alastair,"  he  said 
quietly. 

“I  accept  it  and  thank  you,”  returned  the  priest. 
“To-day  is  the  twenty-fourth.  More  than  a  month  has 
gone  by,”  he  mused,  as,  with  hands  behind  him,  clasping 
the  single  sheet  of  paper,  he  paced  the  room.  “They  had 
but  little  to  lose,  poor  people,”  he  continued.  “Most 
of  them  were  married  folk,  and  three  are  dead.  This  is 
a  hard  thing  to  come  upon  them  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Think  you  we  can  get  to  them  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  before 
the  ice  breaks?” 

“I  think  so,  sir.  Already  I  have  taken  upon  myself 
to  call  a  meeting  at  Williamstown  for  to-morrow  after¬ 
noon,  and  I  have  sent  special  messengers  to  Aberchalder, 
to  Falkner  and  to  the  folk  at  the  mill  site  up  the  Black 
River,  to  bespeak  horses  and  sleighs.  This  is  Thursday. 
We  should  be  able  to  set  out  by  Monday.  The  roads  are 
good,  and  except  for  storms  and  drifts  they  should  cover 
the  distance  in  less  than  a  week.” 

“I  called  the  meeting  in  Williamstown,”  Byrne  added 
in  explanation,  “because  it  is  more  accessible  for  the 
greater  number.” 

“You  have  done  well,  sir.  I  will  go  with  you  and  see 
what  we  can  procure  from  the  settlers  in  the  way  of  cloth¬ 
ing  and  wraps.  It  will  be  a  bitter  cold  journey.” 

He  was  about  to  add  further  suggestions  when  Ellen 
unexpectedly  entered.  Her  plaid  had  slipped  from  her 
head,  disclosing  a  face  white  with  anxiety.  They  stopped 
abruptly  as  she  opened  the  door,  but  they  might  as  well 
have  continued,  for  she  had  heard  enough  to  know  that 
a  catastrophe  had  come  to  the  unfortunate  people  in 
Philadelphia.  Her  mother  was  still  confined  to  her 
room  where  she  had  lain  ill  for  weeks,  and  the  household 
cares  had  fallen  upon  her.  Advancing  a  few  steps,  she 
curtsied  to  Captain  Byrne. 
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“I  met  Sandy  wi’  yer  horse,  sir.  Ye’ll  be  here  for 
dinner?” 

“Ay,  lassie,”  answered  the  priest  hurriedly.  “And 
will  you  run  over  to  Belmain  and  tell  him  I  would  like  to 
see  him  here  as  soon  as  he  can  come?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  the  girl  answered  faintly,  and  drawing  her 
plaid  about  her,  she  ran  from  the  house. 

Angus  and  his  two  sons  were  at  work  on  the  clearing 
and  Donald  hastened  to  meet  her  as  she  came  in  sight. 
He  had  scarcely  seen  her  since  the  night  of  the  surprise 
party,  for  her  mother’s  illness  had  kept  her  a  prisoner. 

“What’s  ever  happened,  Ellen?”  he  asked,  noting  the 
frightened  look  in  her  face. 

“Faither  Alastair  wants  yer  faither  to  come  as  soon 
as  he  can,”  she  panted.  “Somethin’  dreadfu’  has  hap¬ 
pened.  There’s  been  a  fire  where  the  Britannia  folks 
were  stayin’,  an’  three  o’  them  are  dead.  Captain  Byrne’s 
at  the  hoose  the  noo.  I  fear  it’s  a  black  day  for  us  a’.” 

There  was  much  distress  in  the  settlement  when  the 
news  of  the  catastrophe  spread.  Popular  sympathy  was 
quickly  roused,  and  as  many  as  could  accompanied  the 
priest  to  Williamstown.  The  little  meeting  house  was 
packed,  and  promises  of  horses  and  sleighs  came  from 
all  parts  of  Glengarry. 

There  was  no  lack  of  volunteers  for  the  journey,  and 
no  thought  of  creed  or  nationality  was  evinced  in  the 
services  tendered. 

The  merchants  of  New  Johnstown,  some  of  whom 
were  of  German  descent,  gave  contributions  of  clothing; 
members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  worked  with  those 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  All  the  community  was 
roused  to  do  what  they  could  for  the  sufferers. 

By  Monday  all  was  ready.  It  was  a  cold  gray  day 
that  gave  promise  of  snow.  In  the  shelter  of  the  forest 
there  was  no  wind,  but  far  out  on  the  frozen  lake  the 
powdery  snow  drifted  like  spume  from  the  salt  waves 
of  the  ocean. 

Twenty  great  sleighs  stood  in  front  of  Angus  Katie’s 
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public  house  in  Lancaster  by  ten  in  the  morning.  The 
shaggy,  unkempt  ponies  drew  their  tails  in  tight,  and  steam 
rose  from  their  warm  bodies,  to  congeal  in  glittering  frost 
along  their  flanks  as  they  pawed  the  snow  and  neighed, 
impatient  to  be  moving.  The  crowd  about  the  inn  in¬ 
cluded  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  settlement. 
Belmain  and  his  two  sons  were  there,  and  Father  Alastair 
stood  just  outside  the  door- way  with  Captain  Byrne  and 
some  others  reviewing  the  cavalcade. 

William  Falkner  joined  the  group. 

“You’ve  a  good  lot  of  men,  sir,”  he  remarked  to  the 
priest,  as  he  cast  an  appraising  eye  over  the  assembly. 
“But  it  looks  like  rough  weather  and  they  should  make 
haste.  Murdock  McLennan  and  Donald  Sangster 
crossed  to  Godmanchester  on  Thursday  last.  It  was 
good  going  then,  but  I  don’t  like  the  east  wind.  All’s 
ready,  I  take  it,  why  don’t  they  make  a  start?” 

"We’re  waiting  for  Aberchalder,”  answered  the  priest. 
“He’s  to  bring  two  more  sleighs  and  a  couple  of  men  who 
know  the  country  over  there.” 

“Those  must  be  the  fellows  he  spoke  about  yester¬ 
day.  They  are  about  the  only  men  here  who  have 
travelled  much  through  those  parts.” 

The  door  of  the  inn  burst  open  at  this  moment  and 
a  roar  of  Gaelic  oaths  put  an  end  to  further  conversation. 
Half  a  second  later,  impelled  by  some  irresistible  impulse 
and  amid  a  cloud  of  steam  and  smoke,  there  burst  through 
the  narrow  portal  a  number  of  drunken  Highlanders, 
swearing,  grappling  and  pummelling  each  other  as  they 
rolled  in  a  heap  upon  the  snow. 

On  the  threshold  stood  the  impulse  itself  in  the  burly 
person  of  Angus  Katie. 

“Ye’ll  no’  carry  on  yer  feuds  in  my  hoose!”  he  stormed. 
“I’ll  no’  stan’  it  whatever!  I’ve  aie  kep’  a  respectable 
hoose,  an’  by  Crickie!  I’ll  hae  nain  o’  yer  brawls!" 

From  above  and  below  the  brawny  shoulders  that 
barred  the  doorway,  peered  the  faces  of  men  eager  to  see 
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the  finish  of  the  fight,  while  others  strove  for  points 
of  vantage  at  the  windows. 

After  a  few  moments’  hard  tussling  on  the  snow,  two 
rival  belligerents  scrambled  to  their  feet  and  dragged 
the  topmost  men  clear  of  their  prostrate  comrades  be¬ 
neath.  Once  more  it  was  open  warfare.  The  cry  of 
“ Loch  Moigh,"*  answered  by"  Stand  fast  Craigellachi," f 
was  heard  as  the  fight  went  on. 

Father  Alastair  ran  among  them  to  interfere,  but  they 
were  not  of  his  flock  and  paid  no  heed. 

“It’s  the  Grants  from  the  Upper  falls  and  the  Mc- 
Intoshes  from  nigh  the  Indian  Lands.  Better  let  them 
have  it  out,’’  advised  Captain  Byrne.  “They’re  bonnie 
fighters,  all  of  them.  I  wish  I'd  had  more  like  them  at 
Tyconderoga.  ” 

But  the  priest  could  permit  nothing  like  this,  and,  as 
the  onlookers  were  slow  to  interfere,  he  rushed  in,  and  it 
might  have  gone  hard  with  him  had  not  three  sleighs 
drawn  up  at  this  opportune  moment.  From  the  fore¬ 
most  leaped  a  giant  Scot,  who  in  two  strides  reached  the 
side  of  the  priest. 

“What  mean  you  by  this  brawl?’’  he  roared  to  the 
men.  “If  you  will  not  harken  to  the  man  of  God,  you’ll 
listen  to  me."  A  couple  of  sharp  well-directed  blows 
sent  two  of  the  foremost  fighters  to  the  ground.  The 
others  paused,  looked  at  the  interloper  and  dropped  their 
hands.  It  was  Aberchalder,  and  Aberchalder  was  a  law 
they  understood  and  feared.  The  fighting  ceased;  the 
men  were  ordered  home  to  sober  up,  and  sullenly  obeyed. 

Aberchalder’s  guides  were  French-Canadians — Pierre 
and  Octave  Lalonde.  They  knew  the  lake  well,  were 
good-humoured,  capable  men,  could  make  a  harness,  and, 
what  was  more,  knew  how  to  cook  a  good  meal  with 
limited  supplies. 

Pierre  approached  his  master.  “I  t'ink,  M’sieu,  we 
mak’  well  to  start.  De  storm  she  get  worse  bimeby." 


*  War  cry  of  the  McIntosh.  f  War  cry  of  the  Grants. 
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Aberchalder  nodded,  and  turning  to  Donald  Mc¬ 
Donald  who  was  bidding  his  father  and  Allen  goodbye, 
handed  him  a  letter  to  deliver  to  the  officer  commanding 
at  Fort  Lennox.  Pierre  jumped  on  the  leading  sleigh, 
cracked  his  long  lashed  whip,  and  with  much  cheering, 
farewells,  and  waving  of  hands,  the  expedition  set  off  on 
its  adventurous  journey  of  mercy. 


CHAPTER  XII 


/T")IERRE  led  down  the  gentle  slope  of  the  bank  to- 
wards  the  lake,  on  a  road  trodden  hard  by  the  few 
horses  and  cattle  which  were  watered  there.  Holes 
were  cut  in  the  thick  ice,  about  which  the  snow  was 
packed  and  frozen.  He  drove  to  one  of  these,  broke  the 
thin  crust  which  had  formed  over  it,  loosened  the  bridles, 
and  let  his  horses  drink.  The  others  stopped  one  by  one 
in  like  manner,  and  followed  in  single  file;  the  long  line 
of  sleighs  appearing  like  a  giant  caterpillar  crawling  over 
the  frozen  lake. 

Once  out  from  the  shelter  of  the  forest  they  were  at 
the  mercy  of  a  strong  east  wind.  It  swept  up  the  lake 
unchecked  for  miles.  The  light  snow  filled  the  tracks  as 
it  drifted,  and  progress  was  slow.  Fine  flakes  whipped 
the  faces  of  the  men,  and  their  clothing  was  soon  white 
with  its  soft  covering.  In  the  lea  of  the  islands  they 
found  temporary  shelter,  but  there  was  little  respite  from 
the  searching,  persistent  blast.  They  walked  beside  the 
patient  ponies,  swung  their  arms  smartly  across  their 
chests,  stamped  their  feet,  and  every  now  and  then  ran 
ahead  in  an  effort  to  warm  themselves. 

From  far  out  on  the  broad  expanse  of  ice,  there  rolled 
a  volley  of  ominous  sounds  which  rumbled  beneath  their 
feet,  and  died  in  the  distance.  The  men  from  inland 
parts  were  frightened.  They  could  tramp  the  trackless 
forests  without  fear ;  the  horrors  of  war  to  them  were  but 
so  much  pleasurable  excitement,  and  a  fight  to  the  death 
was  but  in  the  natural  order  of  events.  But  the  danger 
of  being  sucked  into  the  chill  waters  beneath  the  ice  was 
a  new  and  terrifying  sensation,  from  which  sprang  a  panicky 
desire  to  run  swiftly  to  the  shore. 

“Bah!"  laughed  Pierre.  "What  for  you  scare’  ?  Dat’s 
not’ing.  Wait  till  we  come  at  de  beeg  crack.  Ah! 
den  yo’  see  somet’ing  p’raps  fo’  shoo.  I  min’  me  one  day 
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two  t  ree  year'  ago,  I  cross  de  lak’  and  tout  suite,  de  ice 
she  begin  roar  lak’  tonner.  Yo‘  min’,  Octave,  nest  pas? 
dat  tam  we  was  come  from  Albany.  Bang!  Bang! 
Bang!  She  b-o-o-m  lak’  cannon  fo’  two  t’ree  mile,  an’ 
den  she  rip  in  two  an’  dus’  up.  De  black  water  come 
joust  at  my  foot.  Sapristi!  I  jomp,  me,  lak’  de  es- 
turgeon— four — five — seex  foot,  maybe,  an’  come  on  one 
li’le  bit  of  ice.  She  start  sink  wit  me,  an’  I  tak’  beeg  jump 
to  odder  side  de  crack.  How  wide  dat  crack,  Octave?" 

‘‘Oh!  She  bout  nine — ten  foot,  I  t’ink,"  his  brother 
answered  with  a  shrug.  "Fo  me,  I  try  fo’  'nodder  place 
to  jomp.  De  water  she  go  swif’  an’  de  ice  in  de  middle 
she’s  turn  roun’  an’  roun’.  I  joust  about  go  back  home, 
when  long  come  beeg  cake.  I  tak’  de  chance  me,  an’ 
jomp  all  right.  Den  I  tak’  off  de  pack  from  my  back  an’ 
t’row  de  strap  to  Pierre.  He’s  catch  an’  pull  lak’  hell. 
By  Gar!  He  mos’  pull  me  into  de  water!” 

The  Highland  audience  was  edified,  but  by  no  means 
reassured.  Thereafter,  however,  they  must  show  their 
French-Canadian  comrades  that  fear  was  no  part  of  a 
Scotchman’s  make-up. 

Pierre’s  team  became  weary  breaking  the  track 
through  the  heavy  snow,  and  he  led  it  to  one  side  to 
follow  in  the  rear  for  a  rest,  while  Octave  took  his  place. 

‘‘Yo’  nevair  see  beeg  esturgeon?"  he  asked,  as  he  puffed 
at  his  short  clay  pipe.  "Dey  one  beeg  feesh,  an’  jomp 
eight — ten  foot  an’  mak’  de  splash  lak’  bear  when  he 
swim.  One  tam’  I  feesh,  I  feel  pull  on  de  line  an’  dat 
esturgeon  jomp  right  over  de  canoe.  He  pull  lak’  dat 
black  horse  der,  an’,  splash!  I  fall  in  de  water.  I  hang 
on  de  line.  He  pull  me  roun’.  Den  he  go  down  an’  I 
go,  too.  He  stay  'mong  de  weed  on  de  bottom  of  de 
water,  an’  I  leave  heem  dere." 

For  an  hour  they  went  on,  when  Octave  suddenly 
halted,  and  standing  up  in  his  sleigh  raised  his  arm  and 
hallooed  at  the  top  of  his  lungs : 

"Pren'  garde!  De  crack!  She  joust  in  front!" 
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The  men  sprang  out  and  crowded  forward.  Not  more 
than  twenty  yards  away  was  that  forbidden  streak  of 
sullen  water.  It  was  not  the  wide  turbulent  stretch  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Lalondes,  but  it  was  enough  for  the  High¬ 
landers.  An  uneven  strip,  of  from  three  to  four  feet  wide, 
ran  like  a  jagged  scar  through  the  white  and  blue  of  the 
snow  and  ice.  Small  masses  of  snow  floated  on  the  sur¬ 
face  in  eddies  and  a  thin  transparent  skin  of  ice  reached 
out  from  the  edges  as  if  striving  to  heal  the  wound. 

Pierre  and  Octave  tramped  along  the  breach  until 
they  found  a  suitable  spot  to  jump  across.  They  whipped 
their  teams  to  a  gallop.  The  well  trained  animals  took 
the  crevice  at  a  leap,  carrying  the  sleigh  safe  with  them. 
One  or  two  teams  followed,  but  it  was  a  new  experience 
to  most  of  the  horses,  and  some  balked  at  the  swirling 
water.  Donald’s  team  was  obstinate.  Again  and  again 
they  galloped  to  the  brink,  only  to  stop  short.  He  un¬ 
hitched  them,  and  taking  one  by  the  bridle,  they  made 
the  leap  together.  His  mate,  however,  refused  the  jump, 
so  Donald  mounted  him  and  road  full  tilt  at  the  break. 
Again  he  balked. 

Digging  his  heels  into  the  animal’s  sides,  the  young 
man  leaned  low  over  his  neck,  and  lashed  him  hard.  The 
timorous  brute  reared,  and  as  he  did  so  the  ice  gave  be¬ 
neath  him.  He  was  forced  to  leap,  but  slipped  back  into 
the  water.  Donald  was  quickly  rescued,  but  the  terrified 
horse,  floundering  in  the  icy  water,  turned  and  swam 
frantically  along  the  narrow  strip.  As  it  was  not  possible 
to  drag  him  out,  Pierre,  drawing  a  rifle  from  his  sleigh, 
took  careful  aim  and  fired.  The  animal  reared  in  a  last 
convulsion  and  was  carried  under  the  ice. 

In  a  moment  Donald’s  clothing  was  like  sheet  armour. 
Octave  gave  him  brandy  and  forced  him  to  run  to  keep 
warm.  Meanwhile,  Pierre  had  re-crossed  with  his  team 
and  returned  with  the  sleigh. 

Through  the  heavy  snow  they  plodded  for  another 
hour.  Finlay  McDonald,  who  was  slightly  lame,  could 
not  walk  far  and  climbed  aboard  one  of  the  sleighs. 
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"Ye  look  queer,"  exclaimed  the  driver.  "Yer  nose 
is  as  white  as  a  corps." 

"I  dinna  feel  anythin’  wrang  wi'  it,”  answered  the  lad. 
"Hie!  Pierre!  D’ye  see  aught  amiss  wi’ me?" 

For  answer,  Pierre  who  had  come  alongside,  jabbed  a 
handful  of  snow  in  the  young  man’s  face  and  received  a 
vigourous  but  playful  clout  in  return. 

" Mon  Dieuf  shouted  the  Frenchman.  "Yo*  sit  steel. 
Your  nose  is  froze!" 

The  wind  continued  to  rise,  and  the  driving  snow 
made  it  difficult  to  see  beyond  a  small  circle  of  white, 
trackless  waste.  Pierre  and  Octave  held  a  consultation. 
If  they  had  not  lost  their  bearings  they  should  be  ap¬ 
proaching  their  destination;  but,  were  they?  Of  this 
they  felt  by  no  means  sure.  Octave  was  for  continuing 
straight  ahead,  but  Pierre  feared  they  had  gone  too  far 
to  the  east.  Their  position  was,  indeed,  uncertain  and 
precarious. 

They  pondered  a  while,  and  then  Octave  ventured: 
"De  win’  she  blow  from  nord-est  when  we  start  dis 
morning.  Yo'  t’ink  she  change,  eh?" 

" Bah  non.  She  nevair  change  a  day  lak’  dis.  We 
keep  on."  They  were  careful  to  keep  their  fears  to  them¬ 
selves. 

On  they  went,  groping  slowly  through  the  blinding 
snow,  and  after  what  seemed  an  interminable  time,  they 
were  able  to  make  out  a  stretch  of  forest  ahead.  They 
stopped  while  Pierre  surveyed  the  outline  of  the  southern 
shore. 

His  hands  went  up  with  a  shout. 

"I  see  her,  boys,"  he  cried.  “Come  on.  One  drink 
all  roun’  an’  we  mak’  de  shore." 

The  weary  half  frozen  men  and  horses  plodded  on 
with  renewed  energy  and  soon  were  safe  within  the 
sheltering  trees  along  the  banks.  There  they  came  upon 
a  cluster  of  log  huts.  The  jaded  horses  were  unhitched 
and  left  in  a  rude  shelter,  while  the  men  staggered  into 
the  welcome  warmth  of  a  public  house. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


ON  her  arrival  in  port,  sorely  battered,  the  Britannia 
had  been  sent  to  the  shipyards  for  repairs  and  the 
passengers  were  left  adrift  in  a  hospitable  but  strange 
country  to  shift  for  themselves.  Two  months  at  least 
must  go  before  the  vessel  could  be  made  seaworthy. 

The  emigrants  were  now  literally  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea.  They  could  not  return  to  their  old 
homes,  because  there  were  no  homes.  Even  if  allowed 
on  the  land,  the  old  cottages  had  been  levelled  to  the 
ground.  Their  only  hope  still  lay  across  the  great  barrier 
of  water  which  had  proved  so  relentlessly  cruel.  The 
skipper  found  work  for  a  few  of  the  more  capable  men  in 
the  shipyards,  and  Hugh  Kennedy  was  among  them. 
Others  were  lucky  in  securing  odd  jobs  in  the  city  or  helped 
in  the  fields  during  harvest,  but  most  of  them  soon  ex¬ 
hausted  the  little  means  they  had  and  were  left  dependent 
upon  the  charity  of  their  comrades  or  the  country. 

Kennedy's  anxiety  was  great,  but  he  was  helpless. 
He  knew  not  when  the  McDonald  sailed,  nor  how  he  could 
communicate  with  his  wife.  The  long  delay  in  Ireland 
added  to  his  distress,  for  it  was  doubtful  that  they  could 
make  Quebec  before  navigation  closed  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  he  feared  they  would  be  landed  far  from  their  des¬ 
tination.  But  at  last  the  Britannia  was  once  more  fit 
for  sea,  and  the  emigrants,  with  great  misgivings,  but 
resigned  to  fate,  boarded  the  ship  again  to  face  the  perils 
of  the  deep.  The  indomitable  Highland  spirit  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  two  pipers,  who,  with  a  swirl  of  the  kilt, 
marched  the  deck  playing  the  wild  pibrochs  of  their 
country,  while  the  Union  Jack  was  run  up  to  the  peak. 

This  time  fair  weather  favoured  them,  and  after  a 
tedious  but  uneventful  voyage  of  seven  weeks,  the  little 
vessel  lay  safely  in  New  York  harbour. 

But  their  tribulations  were  far  from  ended.  The  city 
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officials  came  aboard,  and  there  followed  a  long  serious 
talk  with  the  captain.  It  was  not  that  the  American 
authorities  were  unkindly,  nor  that  they  would  have  been 
unwilling  to  help  the  unfortunate  wanderers,  but  the  New 
York  of  those  days  was,  comparatively,  a  small  place, 
and  lacked  the  accommodation  to  house  so  large  a  con¬ 
tingent  until  they  could  set  forth  on  the  long  overland 
journey  to  the  new  Glengarry.  The  responsibility  was 
beyond  the  power  of  the  authorities  to  accept.  So  the 
captain  was  advised  to  take  his  vessel  to  Philadelphia, 
where,  he  was  informed,  housing  might  be  found  for  them 
in  the  barracks  formerly  occupied  by  the  British  troops, 
which  were  still  vacant.  To  Philadelphia  then  they 
turned. 

In  due  course  they  sailed  up  the  Delaware  between 
fertile  fields  and  rolling  forest  clad  hills.  It  was  market 
day  when  they  at  last  weighed  anchor  at  Philadelphia, 
and  the  chimes  of  Christ  Church  rang  sweetly  across  the 
water.  The  town  was  picturesquely  scattered  along  the 
water  front.  The  spires  of  churches  and  the  dome  of 
the  market-place  rose  above  the  clustered  houses  that 
nestled  among  trees  and  gardens.  Wagons  and  carts 
filled  the  square,  and  the  nearby  streets  were  thronged 
with  people,  many  wearing  the  sombre  Quaker  garb, 
which  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  gay  colours  sported 
by  the  negroes,  and  with  the  bright  melons  and  pumpkins 
laid  out  for  sale. 

Here,  as  might  have  been  expected,  there  was  more 
trouble. 

The  city  officials  had  not  been  warned  of  their  coming, 
and  the  Mayor,  naturally,  did  not  relish  having  forced 
upon  him  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  such  a  number 
of  destitute  strangers.  He  urged  that  they  turn  their 
course  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  make 
Quebec. 

The  captain  protested  the  hopelessness  of  such  an 
attempt,  and  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Town 
Council  which  communicated  with  the  British  authorities. 
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After  a  week’s  delay,  it  was  agreed  that  the  unfortunate 
people  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  barracks,  already 
mentioned,  and  they  were  sent  ashore. 

The  Scots  were  objects  of  considerable  curiosity  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Quaker  city.  Their  unusual  garb, 
their  unknown  tongue,  and  their  strange,  unfamiliar 
music,  attracted  general  attention,  and  roused  an  interest 
which  the  citizens  might  not  otherwise  have  felt.  The 
story  of  their  wanderings  became  known,  and  the  good 
people  of  the  town  were  kindly  disposed  and  sympathetic. 

The  barracks  were  long,  low  frame  buildings  near  the 
quay.  They  were  in  bad  repair,  unfurnished,  dirty  and 
comfortless,  but  the  Scots  had  suffered  such  hardships  on 
the  Britannia  that  the  squalid  place  was  to  them  a  haven 
of  rest. 

The  McDonalds  established  themselves  at  the  north 
end  in  an  upper  room.  The  wife  had  made  a  slow,  pain¬ 
ful  struggle  to  regain  her  strength,  and  was  now  able  to 
move  about  again,  though  far  from  strong.  Jock  would 
have  preferred  to  join  his  friend  Hugh  Kennedy,  but  his 
father  forbade  him  angrily. 

Kennedy  shared  a  room  with  other  men  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  barracks.  Sometimes  the  little  chap  would 
slip  away  to  the  market  or  along  the  water  front  to  meet 
him;  and  when  Hugh  obtained  employment  at  the  ware¬ 
house  of  John  Good  fellow,  a  kindly  Quaker  merchant, 
he  was  always  at  the  gate  to  greet  him,  when  the  work  of 
the  day  was  done. 

Other  men  managed  to  pick  up  odd  jobs,  but  it  was  a 
hard  struggle  to  find  food,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
charity  of  the  Quaker  folk,  they  and  their  families  must 
have  starved. 

The  pleasant  autumn  passed,  and  winter  set  in.  The 
weather  was  not  severe,  but  the  air  was  damp  and  pene¬ 
trating.  After  New  Year,  there  were  some  days  of 
slushy  snow,  followed  by  a  cold  north  wind  which  sent 
people  scurrying  to  shelter. 

The  tenth  of  January  was  a  cold  and  blustery  day. 
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There  was  a  feeling  of  snow  in  the  air,  and  the  sky  was 
gray  and  lowering.  At  night  the  wind  rose  and  searched 
out  every  chink  and  cranny.  It  found  many  places  in 
the  barracks  where  it  could  play  at  hide  and  seek.  The 
loose  frames  of  the  windows  rattled,  the  doors  shook  on 
their  rusty  hinges,  and  the  boards  creaked  with  the  blast 
which  howled  down  the  chimneys  and  eddied  in  drafts 
through  the  whole  ramshackle  place. 

The  Highland  people  shivered  under  their  scanty 
clothing.  They  piled  wood  on  the  fires  to  combat  the 
pitiless  cold  which  sought  them  from  every  corner,  and 
at  night  sleep  settled  slowly  to  abate  their  discomfort, 
while  the  storm  raged  against  the  weather-beaten  build¬ 
ing. 

That  night  Hugh,  wrapped  in  his  plaid,  lay  dreaming. 
He  was  at  home  again  on  the  uplands  above  Knoydart, 
searching  in  the  cold  mist  for  a  stray  sheep.  The  plain¬ 
tive  bleatings  of  the  lost  animal  grew  louder,  and  he 
awoke,  to  hear  a  cry  of  terror  from  the  midst  of  the  wind 
and  storm  without. 

His  companions  slept  heavily  beside  him  on  the  floor, 
and  to  his  dazed  senses  came  the  realization  that  the  light 
by  which  he  saw  them  was  not  the  light  of  day.  It 
flickered  and  grew  brighter  as  he  looked  about  him. 

He  sprang  up,  rushed  to  the  narrow  windows  and 
looked  out  upon  the  street.  The  whole  place  was  lighted 
by  a  dull  fitful  glare  that  shone  through  a  volume  of  smoke 
rolling  past  and  curling  upon  the  wind. 

It  revealed  the  forms  of  half-clad  men  and  women, 
fleeing  hither  and  thither,  panic  stricken  and  screaming 
as  they  ran. 

Hugh  roused  his  companions,  pulled  on  his  clothes, 
threw  his  plaid  across  his  shoulders,  and  rushed  from  the 
house. 

The  tocsin  sounded  from  the  market  tower,  and  the 
bells  of  Christ  Church  rang  out  a  peal  for  aid.  The 
volunteer  fire  brigade  hurried  up  with  buckets  and  ladders, 
and  citizens  quickly  gathered  from  all  quarters. 
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At  the  corner  of  the  street,  Hugh  almost  tripped  over 
Duncan  McDonald,  who  leaned  with  his  back  against 
a  wall,  his  legs  outstretched,  and  his  head  hanging  limply 
down  upon  his  chest. 

‘‘Where’s  the  wife  an’  bairn?’’  shouted  Kennedy,  after 
he  had  shaken  the  sodden  creature  into  a  state  of  semi¬ 
consciousness. 

“What’s  that  to  you?”  growled  the  drunken  man. 
Hugh  answered  with  a  violent  push  which  sent  him 
sprawling  helplessly  upon  all  fours,  and  rushed  on  to  the 
McDonalds’  quarters.  There  was  a  heavy  outrush  of 
people  along  the  street  and  he  had  to  fight  his  way  through 
the  frantic  crowd. 

The  place  would  soon  be  a  mass  of  flames.  The  sky 
was  lurid  with  the  blaze  which  the  wind  fanned  to  fury. 
The  timber  was  dry.  Nothing  could  save  the  barracks, 
and  the  bucket  brigade  could  only  hope  to  prevent  the 
fire  from  spreading. 

The  gale  carried  the  sparks  far  and  wide,  tore  off  bits 
of  blazing  wood,  and  hurled  them  among  the  crowd. 
Kennedy  fought  his  way  through  the  throng,  ran  through 
a  long  corridor  to  the  rear,  and  bounded  up  the  rickety 
stairs  which  lead  to  the  McDonald’s  room.  He  threw 
open  the  door,  and,  in  the  smoke,  staggered  blindly  over 
the  bodies  of  the  mother  and  boy  clasped  tightly  in  each 
others  arms  and  lying  unconscious  upon  the  floor. 

He  raised  the  woman  and  throwing  the  limp  form 
over  his  shoulders,  bore  it  safely  to  the  street. 

By  this  time  flames  were  pouring  out  of  the  windows 
below  and  tiny  tongues  of  fire  licked  their  way  between 
the  crevices  in  the  stairs  and  through  the  floor  above. 
He  passed  his  burden  to  one  of  the  firemen  and  had  turned 
to  re-enter  when  the  clutch  of  a  man’s  strong  hand  fell 
upon  his  shoulder  and  dragged  him  back. 

“You  can’t  go  in  again,  man.  The  roof  will  fall  in 
a  second,”  he  shouted  in  an  effort  to  detain  him.  For 
answer,  in  his  excitement,  Kennedy  struck  him  to  the 
ground. 
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Again  he  bounded  up  the  stairs,  now  eaten  through, 
and  reached  his  little  friend  just  as  they  crashed  behind 
him.  Unhesitatingly,  he  caught  up  the  lad  and  dashed 
through  forks  of  flame  to  the  window.  A  second  he 
paused,  as  a  shout  went  up  from  the  crowd,  then  tossed 
his  burden  to  the  outstretched  arms  below.  At  the  same 
instant  the  flooring  gave  way,  and,  amid  a  cloud  of  sparks 
and  a  wild  leap  of  flame,  the  roof  crashed  in  upon  him. 

All  night  men  toiled  to  keep  the  fire  from  spreading. 
Fortunately,  the  wind  blew  towards  the  river,  which 
stayed  its  course.  By  midnight  the  gale  was  at  its  height, 
but  it  gradually  subsided;  and  when  the  sun  rose  next 
morning  it  shone,  serene  and  bright,  upon  the  charred  and 
smouldering  ruins. 

The  immigrants  were  given  temporary  shelter  in  the 
market  place,  and  provided  with  food  and  clothing  by 
the  good  people  of  Philadelphia.  A  man  and  his  wife  were 
missing,  trapped  by  the  flames  in  their  effort  to  find  an 
exit,  and  the  body  of  Hugh  Kennedy  was  found  beneath 
the  smoking  embers  where  he  fell.  The  fame  of  his 
heroism  spread  and  the  Mayor  and  prominent  towns¬ 
people  came  to  the  simple  but  impressive  funeral. 

Duncan  McDonald,  a  sober  and  a  broken  man,  stood 
reverently,  with  bowed  head  and  cap  in  hand,  beside  the 
open  grave,  nor  did  he  move  until  the  last  shovelful  of 
earth  was  heaped  upon  the  mound.  Big  tears  fell  from 
his  bloodshot  eyes  and  coursed  unheeded  down  his  cheeks. 
As  he  turned  away,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm  and  a 
friendly  Quaker’s  voice  asked:  “Thou  art  the  father  of 
the  lad  he  saved?” 

“Ay,”  answered  Duncan,  looking  straight  ahead. 
"Dinna  touch  me.  I  killed  him.  God  help  me  wipe  the 
stain  frae  aff  my  soul!” 

The  ways  of  Providence  are  beyond  our  ken,  and 
answer  to  prayer  comes  by  paths  that  are  hidden  from 
our  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


EN  and  horses  were  exhausted  by  the  struggle 
/XI  through  the  storm.  The  earthen  floor  of  the  inn 
was  damp,  and  little  pools  formed  where  the 
travellers  shook  their  garments  and  stamped  the  snow 
from  their  feet.  But  the  warmth  of  the  wretched  shelter 
was  comforting,  and  they  ate  with  appetite. 

The  horses,  huddled  together  in  an  open  shed,  had 
lain  down  with  fatigue,  and  their  coats  were  encrusted 
with  snow  which  had  to  be  scraped  off  with  knives. 

Immediate  progress  was  impossible  because  of  the 
storm.  Two  days  later,  however,  the  wind  dropped  and 
the  sun  rose  upon  a  mantle  of  dazzling  white  as  they  set 
out  early  to  break  the  road. 

It  was  heavy  work.  Where  the  wind  swept  from  the 
lake  and  across  unsheltered  places  along  their  way,  they 
had  to  shovel  the  drifts  before  the  horses  could  plod 
through.  For  ten  days  they  toiled  along  the  unbroken 
trail,  but  a  thaw  set  in,  and  their  path  was  almost  bare 
by  the  time  they  reached  LaColl.  Water  lay  over  the 
ice  on  the  Richelieu  river,  the  snow  was  honeycombed, 
and  signs  of  spring  were  in  the  air. 

They  reached  St.  Valentine  and  made  their  way  across 
to  the  Island.  The  slush  was  deep,  and  the  men  had  to 
drive  with  caution  to  avoid  air  holes. 

As  they  approached  Isle  aux  Noix  the  sentry  at  the 
fort  stopped  on  his  beat  to  gaze  at  the  cavalcade,  and  a 
throng  gathered  near  him  on  the  earthworks.  Up  the 
path  from  the  river  they  drove  in  a  long  ragged  line,  and 
at  the  drawbridge  they  were  challenged. 

“What  for  yo’  point  dat  gun?"  demanded  Pierre. 
“We  not  Yankee  folk  or  Injuns,  us!" 

“Ye  don’t  git  by  wi'out  a  pass,”  growled  the  sentry. 

The  soldiers  had  been  sadly  cramped  and  hampered 
in  their  none  too  commodious  quarters  by  the  advent  of 
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the  unfortunate  Highland  people  from  Philadelphia,  and 
were  in  no  mood  to  receive  graciously  another  contingent. 
The  sentry  called  out  the  guard,  and  a  heated  argument 
ensued  between  Pierre  and  the  corporal,  before  Donald 
made  his  way  to  the  front  with  his  credentials  to  the 
Commanding  Officer  at  Fort  Lennox.  A  picket  of  two 
men  was  sent  with  him  to  the  Colonel. 

Men,  women  and  children  stared  curiously  at  the 
stranger  whom  they  took  to  be  a  prisoner.  Their  own 
appearance  was  such  as  to  excite  more  than  equal  cur¬ 
iosity.  They  were  clad  in  a  queer  assortment  of  gar¬ 
ments,  many  of  which  were  the  handiwork  of  Quaker 
tailors  and  seamstresses.  Oddly  shaped  coats  that  failed 
to  button  across  the  chest  and  dropped  well  below  the 
knee,  and  knickerbockers  which  fell  miserably  short  of 
it;  gray  skirts  of  many  folds  which  showed  more  ankle 
than  was  seemly;  others  that  were  tucked  in  heavy  coils 
about  the  waist  or  trailed  in  the  snow  and  slush,  and 
sleeves  that  either  barely  reached  the  elbow  or  were 
rolled  back  many  times  to  uncover  the  hands.  It  was  a 
grotesque  display  of  ill-fitting,  unfamiliar  clothing,  thrown 
on  without  regard  to  conventional  modes  of  fastening. 

Donald  was  conducted  to  a  small  two-storey  stone 
house  set  well  within  the  shelter  of  the  earthworks.  A 
sergeant  met  his  escort  at  the  door,  and  leading  the  way 
along  a  narrow  hall,  disappeared  into  the  office  of  the 
Commanding  Officer.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned, 
and  the  young  Scotsman  was  shown  in. 

“Are  you  in  command  of  this  expedition?”  the  Colonel 
asked,  looking  up,  with  some  surprise  at  the  youthful 
messenger. 

“I  dinna  ken  that  I’m  in  command,  sir,”  Donald 
answered.  “Pierre  Lalonde  is  the  guide,  but  Father 
Alastair  and  Aberchalder  told  me  to  give  you  this  letter.” 

"Very  good,”  returned  the  Commanding  Officer. 
"Sit  down.” 

He  read  the  letter  carefully,  and  abstracting  a  docu¬ 
ment  from  a  drawer  of  his  desk,  pinned  them  together. 
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*‘I  received  a  communication  from  Sir  John  Johnson 
some  days  ago,”  he  continued,  “intimating  that  these 
people  would  be  sent  for.  I  suppose  you  can  return  im¬ 
mediately?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Good.  Orderly,  tell  the  Sergeant  Major  to  come 
here." 

A  soldier  who  had  been  standing  at  attention  by  the 
door  saluted  and  went  out. 

“To  be  quite  frank,  Mr.  McDonald,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,"  continued  the  Commander.  “We  have  little 
room  for  the  men,  and  provisions  are  scarce.  Besides, 
these  people  understand  so  little  English  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  deal  with  them.” 

Just  then  the  senior  non-commissioned  officer  ap¬ 
peared,  came  to  attention  and  saluted. 

“Sergeant  Major,”  said  the  Colonel.  “A  relief 
party  has  come  for  those  civilians.  Tell  them  that  I 
have  instructions  to  send  them  on  with  it,  and  have  them 
make  ready  to  leave  immediately  after  mess  at  noon.” 

“Beg  pardon,  sir.  But  it’s  not  going  to  be  easy  to 
make  them  understand,  sir.” 

“You  have  your  orders.  Perhaps  this  young  man  can 
help  you." 

“Very  good,  sir,”  returned  the  Sergeant  Major,  saluting 
as  he  left  the  room. 

“The  roads  are  breaking  up,”  continued  the  Colonel, 
after  the  non-commissioned  officer  had  gone,  “and  I 
understand  you  will  have  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence. 
You  had  better  make  all  possible  speed.  See  me  before 
you  leave,  and  I  will  give  you  letters  to  take  back.” 

Donald  took  this  as  a  dismissal  As  he  walked  through 
the  square,  he  noticed  a  tall  Scot  watching  the  antics 
of  a  small  boy  at  play  with  a  young  terrier.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  Quaker  coat  of  fine  material  meant  for  a 
man  of  much  shorter  and  stouter  build.  With  it  he  wore 
a  pair  of  trousers  of  rough  homespun  tweed,  heavv  hob¬ 
nailed  boots  and  a  Glengarry  bonnet. 
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"Can  ye  tell  me,"  inquired  Donald,  "If  Hugh  Kennedy 
is  here?" 

The  man’s  face  was  haggard,  and  he  turned  on  the 
questioner  a  pair  of  deep-sunken,  expressionless  eyes. 

‘‘What  d’ye  want  wi'  Hugh  Kennedy?”  he  asked. 

I  dinna  see  that  it  is  aught  to  you,"  Donald  answered. 
"Can  ye  will  tell  me  where  to  find  him?" 

‘‘Ye’ll  no’  find  him.  He’s  dead." 

"Dead!"  repeated  Donald.  "Dead!  Man,  ye  dinna 
mean  to  tell  me  Hugh  Kennedy  is  dead!” 

_  "Ay,”  answered  the  man.  "He  died  savin’  my  wife 
an’  bairn  that  awfu’  nicht  in  Philadelphia.  Why  was  it 
ye  were  spearin’  for  him?  Are  ye  o’  kin  to  him?" 

“Nay.  I  ken  Mrs.  Kennedy  an’  his  daughter,  Ellen. 
They  are  cousins  to  my  mither.  Tell  me  a’  aboot  it, 
man." 

"Ach!  It’s  a  sair  tale.  When  I  think  o’  his  wife  an’ 
bairns  it  fair  unmans  me." 

In  a  few  words,  which  at  times  all  but  choked  him, 
Duncan  McDonald,  who  had  not  tasted  whiskey  since 
that  fatal  night,  told  the  story  of  the  fire  and  of  Hugh’s 
heroism.  “Folks  ca’  them  the  ‘unlucky  Kennedys,’  ” 
he  concluded.  "Ay,  that  they  are;  but  I’d  change 
places  wi’  him  gladly  this  day.” 

A  woman  approached  as  they  were  speaking,  wearing 
a  quaint  bonnet  which  hid  a  small  face  that  was  still 
pale,  despite  long  exposure  to  the  weather.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  simple  Quaker  gown  of  gray,  the  skirts  of 
which  trailed  over  the  damp  snow  notwithstanding  her 
efforts  to  hold  them  with  one  hand  as  she  held  a  shawl 
about  her  meagre  shoulders  with  the  other. 

"They  say  we’re  to  leave  at  once,  Duncan,"  she  said. 
“We’ve  no’  muckle,  but  I’ll  gang  an’  put  oor  bit  things 
togither.  Will  ye  find  Jock,  the  while?" 

"Ay,  Flora.  He's  no’  far  aff.  I  saw  him  a  moment 
ago.  Ay,  there  he  is.  He’ll  be  a  richt,"  answered  the 
man. 
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“Tell  me,”  said  Donald  when  she  had  gone.  “How 
did  ye  live  after  the  fire?” 

“I  just  canna  tell  ye  the  whole  o’  it,  for  it's  beyond 
words,’’  Duncan  answered.  “If  it  hadna  been  for  the 
guid  folk  o’  Philadelphia  we  couldna  hae  come  through 
wi’  it.  The  Quakers  are  a  gae  queer  people  wi’  their  odd 
way  o’  speakin’  an’  a’.  They  willna  ficht,  an’  they  willna 
swear  or  tak’  an  oath,  but  they’re  Christian  people  for 
a’  that,  an’  they  help  folk  in  distress,  whatever.  They 
gaed  us  food  an’  claiths,  an’  sent  us  awa’  wi’  a  lot  o’  gear— 
as  much  as  we  could  carry.  Ay,  an’  they  got  eno’  siller 
to  send  us  weel  on  oor  way  to  Canada.  ” 

“An’  ye  cam’  up  the  Hudson  river?’’  asked  Donald. 

“Ay.  But  no’  far,  for  the  ice.  We  got  a  boat  at 
Philadelphia  which  took  us  roond  by  New  York.  They 
wouldna  let  us  land  there,  ye  ken,  an’  for  my  ain  pairt, 
I  had  nae  wish  to  pit  my  foot  i’  the  place.  We  stayed 
on  the  ship  a  few  days,  an’  then  the  military  sent  some 
French-Canadians  for  us  an’  we  cam’  here.  It  was  a 
bad  journey.  We  couldna  understan’  a  word  o’  their 
heathenish  talk,  an’  they  could  tell  naught  that  we  said. 
A  gae  lot  o’  mixups  we  made.  There  were  sleighs  eno' 
for  the  women  an’  bairns,  but  the  men  tramped  most  o’ 
the  way.  On  Lake  George  it  wasna  bad  goin’  but  on  yon 
big  lake,”  he  continued,  pointing  towards  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  "it  was  awfu’  treacherous.  We  had  a  bad  time 
wi’  the  horses.  One  team  was  drooned  aff  Croon  Point, 
an’  we  had  trouble  wi’  ’em  in  mony  places.  Ay — it  was 
a  bad  journey,"  he  ended  with  a  weary  sigh. 

"I’m  feared  there’s  anither  ahead  o’  ye,”  remarked 
Donald  ruefully.  “It  was  a  bad  road  most  o’  the  way, 
an’  with  this  mild  weather  the  snow  will  soon  go  here 
an’  it  will  be  saft  an’  heavy  farther  on.” 

“Ay,  but  this  will  be  the  end  o’  it  a’.  We’re  crowded 
here,  an’  I  ken  the  sodgers  will  be  glad  to  see  us  awa’. 
We’ll  no’  be  wae  to  bid  them  goodbye,  either,”  replied 
Duncan.  “An’  may  be  ye’d  tell  me  yer  name,  young 
man?” 
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‘‘Donald  McDonald.  It’s  no’  uncommon.  But  may 
be  ye  hae  heard  o’  my  faither's  family  in  Scotland.  They 
are  the  McDonalds  o’  Belmain.” 

Ye  re  no  tellin'  me  that!’’  exclaimed  the  man. 

Then  ye  re  o  my  ain  kin.  Wha’s  son  are  ye?  I  mind 
yer  family  weel  when  I  was  a  callant.” 

“Faither’s  name  is  Angus.  Folk  ca’  him  ‘Angus  Rory,' 
or  ‘Belmain.’  ’’ 

“Ach  ay!’’  interrupted  Duncan.  “I  ken  weel  wha  ye 
are  the  noo.  Yer  faither  is  my  ain  second  cousin.  He’s 
a  wee  bit  older  nor  me,  whatever.  ” 

While  they  were  speaking  an  officer  came  up  to  inquire 
if  Donald  were  the  young  man  who  had  brought  the  letter 
to  the  Commanding  Officer. 

“The  Colonel  wishes  you  to  tell  the  people  in  their 
own  language  why  you  have  come,  and  that  they  are 
to  go  with  you  to  Glengarry.  Impress  upon  them  the 
need  of  haste.  The  bugle  will  sound  for  mess  at  eleven 
thirty,  and  they  are  to  be  ready  to  leave  by  noon.’’ 

The  news  of  their  approaching  departure  had  spread 
and  the  sleighs  were  already  within  the  square.  Donald 
stood  on  one  of  them  and  at  the  sound  of  the  pipes  the 
Highlanders  gathered  round  him.  He  explained,  that  to 
avoid  all  misunderstanding,  the  Colonel  had  asked  him 
to  tell  them  in  Gaelic  that  they  must  be  ready  to  leave 
immediately  after  dinner.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  an¬ 
nounced,  a  bale  of  clothing  would  be  distributed  among 
them  so  far  as  it  would  go. 

There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  apportioning  the 
clothes.  Where  all  were  in  so  much  need  it  was  indeed 
hard  to  decide  upon  who  should  have  first  choice.  By 
popular  consent,  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  were  given 
first  consideration.  When  the  last  of  the  garments  had 
been  distributed,  the  people  scattered  to  prepare  with  all 
haste  for  their  departure. 

Shortly  after  noon  they  were  aboard  the  sleighs,  and 
the  teamsters  were  in  place.  The  Colonel  wished  them 
God-speed,  and  handed  Donald  letters  to  Sir  John 
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Johnson  and  Aberchalder.  When  he  finished,  the  drivers 
raised  their  whips  in  salute,  and  the  guard  at  the  gate 
presented  arms  as  they  drove  through. 

“Thank  God  they’re  away!”  muttered  the  sentry. 
“There’ll  be  an  easement  on  the  vittals!” 

The  water  was  deeper  on  the  ice,  and  it  took  some  time 
to  cross  to  the  shore.  The  road  was  so  bad  that  they  did 
not  leave  St.  Valentine  until  morning,  when  they  made  an 
early  start  for  La  Coll. 

The  sun  shone  warm  and  bright,  but  if  the  mild 
weather  was  pleasant,  it  was  disastrous  to  the  roads 
which  already  were  nearly  bare  of  snow.  The  runners 
of  the  heavy  sleighs  shrieked  in  protest  over  the  mud  and 
stones.  It  was  as  much  as  the  horses  could  do  to  drag 
them  without  the  added  human  burden,  and  the  people 
had  to  walk  along  the  spongy  ground. 

For  days  the  travellers  trudged  their  slow  and  weary 
way  over  soft,  sodden  earth,  with  only  here  and  there  a 
thin  patch  of  snow  to  make  the  going  easier.  It  rained 
part  of  the  time — a  warm,  soaking  spring  rain.  Then 
it  turned  cold  and  sleet  fell  which  froze  upon  their  gar¬ 
ments. 

Several  of  the  immigrants  fell  ill  and  lay  pillowed  on 
the  sleighs.  Others  were  wracked  with  coughs  or  crippled 
with  rheumatism. 

Flora  McDonald  struggled  bravely  on.  She  coughed 
at  times,  but  made  light  of  it. 

"Had  ye  seen  me  on  the  Britannia,  ye  micht  hae 
thoucht  I  was  deein’  in  earnest,”  she  told  Donald  when 
he  urged  that  she  would  take  a  turn  upon  the  sleighs. 
“I’m  stronger  than  ye  think.  If  I  can  hae  a  bit  rest  when 
we  get  to  St.  Raphaels,  I’ll  be  a  richt.  Look  at  poor 
Mary  McGillis,  shakin’  wi’  palsy,  an’  no’  complainin’! 
How  can  I  grumble  when  I  see  the  likes  o’  her?" 

But  Flora’s  cough  grew  worse.  She  became  weak  and 
ill,  and  they  laid  her,  rolled  in  blankets  on  the  sleigh. 

After  a  time  the  weather  improved.  Crows  cawed  in 
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the  woods  while  squirrels  played  in  the  branches  or 
scolded  at  the  weary  cavalcade. 

Duncan  plodded  through  the  soft  snow  beside  his 
wife,  so  tired  he  was  almost  unconscious  what  he  did. 
As  they  neared  Godmanchester,  he  was  roused  by  a  strange 
smothered  cry.  The  woman  had  half  risen.  He  caught 
her  as  she  swayed  towards  him ;  and,  as  he  laid  her  down 
upon  the  sleigh  again,  he  saw  her  dress  was  stained  with 
blood. 

He  called  to  the  driver.  The  sleigh  halted,  and  those 
behind  ran  forward  to  see  what  had  caused  the  delay. 
They  placed  more  pillows  about  the  sick  woman  in  an 
effort  to  make  her  comfortable.  She  fainted  and  they 
applied  snow  to  her  face  and  wrists.  Then  there  came  a 
choking  cough.  A  gush  of  bright  red  bubbled  from  her 
mouth.  She  lay  back,  white  and  still.  For  Flora  Mc¬ 
Donald,  the  long  rough  journey  was  ended. 


CHAPTER  XV 


IT  was  a  mild  spring  morning  in  late  March.  Mrs. 
Kennedy  was  seated  at  the  window  with  some 
mending  on  her  lap.  Father  Alastair  sat  by  the 
fire  with  his  breviary  opened,  but  deep  lines  of  anxiety 
showed  in  his  face  and  his  eyes  frequently  wandered 
from  the  printed  page.  At  last  he  gave  up  the  effort  to 
concentrate,  and  closing  the  book  with  a  sigh  rose  and 
began  to  pace  the  room.  Nancy  was  even  more  de¬ 
pressed,  and  plied  her  needle  mechanically,  scarce  know¬ 
ing  what  she  did.  Even  the  entrance  of  Ellen,  bringing 
with  her  through  the  opened  door  a  waft  of  soft  air  and 
sunshine,  did  little  to  rouse  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
two. 

“How  did  ye  find  yer  cousin  Jessie?"  asked  her  mother. 
“She’s  a  bit  better,  Mither.  Her  daughter,  Christy, 
has  come,  an’  I  wish  ye  could  see  her  baby.  He's  the 
dearest  wee  thing.  I  wanted  to  run  awa’  wi’  him  under 
my  plaid.” 

“Did  you  hear  how  they  are  getting  on  with  the 
sugar?”  inquired  the  priest. 

“Donald  aie  said  that  Allen  was  a  ‘feckless  young 
kimmer,’  an’  I  think  he's  richt,”  the  girl  began. 

“And  what  has  Allen  to  do  with  the  sugar  making?” 
interrupted  Father  Alastair  with  some  impatience. 

“He  had  muckle  to  do  wi’  the  spoilin’  o’  it  the  day, 
sir,”  she  replied.  “They  had  a  fine  lot  o’  syrup  which 
was  nigh  finished  last  evenin’,  so  they  lit  the  fire,  an’ 
swung  on  the  kettle  to  sugar  aff,  an’  Allen  was  left  to 
watch  it.  He  thoucht  to  hurry  things,  so  he  piled  on 
some  logs  an’  a  lot  o’  brush,  an’  sat  doon  to  whittle. 
He  must  hae  been  dreamin’,  for  the  first  thing  he  knew 
the  pot  was  bubblin’  o’er,  an’  the  fire  was  roarin’  so  he 
couldna  get  nigh  to  shift  it.  The  boilin’  syrup  began  to 
burn,  an’  the  bar  for  the  kettle  was  scorchin’.  Allen  was 
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fair  crazy.  I  happened  to  be  passin’  an’  saw  him  shovelin’ 
snow  on  the  fire  an’  into  the  kettle.  It  was  a  sight  to  see! 
Then,  just  as  I  reached  him,  the  pole  broke  wi’  the  burn- 
in',  an’  the  pot  upset  wi'  a'  the  syrup  on  top  o’  the  blaze, 
an'  such  a  smoke  an’  a  smother  there  never  was!  Allen 
was  tryin  to  get  the  kettle  aff  when  up  came  his  faither 
an’  Pete.  They  began  sayin'  things,  an’  I  couldna  bide 
there  any  longer.  O’er  in  the  big  bush  I  hear  they’ve 
made  a  lot.  They’re  sugarin'  aff  to-night,  Mither. 
May  I  go  wi’  Margaret  if  I  promise  to  come  hame  early?” 
she  asked. 

The  mother’s  consent  secured,  Ellen  began  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  mid-day  meal  which  was  soon  on  the  table. 

They  had  almost  finished  when  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door.  Sandy  ran  to  open  it,  and  gave  a  shout  of 
delight. 

“Gin  it’s  no’  Willie  Falkner!”  he  cried. 

The  priest  half  rose  from  his  chair  with  a  look  of 
expectation,  while  Nancy  sat  trembling  with  anxiety. 

“Father  sent  me,  sir,”  said  the  boy  as  he  came  across 
the  room.  “The  sleighs  were  seen  on  the  ice  near  God- 
manchester  this  morning.  The  people  from  the  Front 
have  gone  to  meet  them,  and  father  thought  you  should 
know.  The  ice  is  bad,  but  there  is  not  much  danger  yet, 
and  they  can  make  a  bridge  over  bad  parts. 

“Thank  you,  my  lad,”  said  the  priest  as  he  shook  his 
hand  and  patted  him  on  the  shoulder.  “This  is  indeed 
good  news.  I  have  been  greatly  worried  by  the  long  delay. 
I  fear  they  have  had  a  hard  journey.  Take  off  your 
plaid,  laddie,  and  have  some  dinner.” 

Nancy  helped  him  to  loosen  the  wrap,  and  murmured 
incoherent  words  of  gratitude.  Ellen  warmed  a  generous 
plateful  over  the  fire  and  set  it  on  the  table,  while  Sandy 
had  the  joy  of  riding  his  horse  to  Big  Rory’s. 

“There  was  a  man  at  our  house  from  Huntingdon, 
some  days  ago,  sir,”  said  Willie  as  he  ate  his  dinner.  “He 
saw  the  men  when  they  passed  through  on  their  way  to 
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Isle  aux  Noix.  They  had  a  bad  time  the  day  they  set 
out.  You  mind  the  storm?” 

The  priest  nodded. 

‘‘They  were  at  Godmanchester  until  Wednesday  and 
had  to  dig  their  way  most  of  the  road  to  Huntingdon. 
From  what  he  said  the  storm  was  worse  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  than  with  us.” 

“I  feared  as  much,”  answered  Father  Alastair.  ‘‘I 
will  go  to  meet  them,”  he  went  on  after  a  moment’s 
silence.  “How  soon  do  you  think  they  will  be  here?” 

‘‘That  is  hard  to  say,  sir,  they  may  be  able  to  push 
through  before  evening,  but  the  road  will  be  hard  for 
sleighs.  You  can  make  fair  time  on  horseback,  but  the 
cahots  are  bad  most  of  the  way.” 

‘‘Ay.  They  may  have  to  pass  the  night  on  the  Front. 
It  will  be  a  bad  road  to  travel  after  dark.  I’ll  go  back 
with  you,  Willie.  Or  perhaps  you  will  stay  here  for 
the  night,  lad?” 

“Oh!  no,  sir,  thank  you.  We  are  busy  at  home,  and 
I’ll  be  off  as  soon  as  the  horse  has  a  feed.  We're  making 
sugar,  and  the  sap  runs  fast  these  warm  days.  I’ll  go 
out  to  the  bush  as  soon  as  I  get  back.  Father  told  me 
to  hurry.” 

The  priest  set  off  with  the  lad  early  in  the  afternoon. 

The  feeling  of  a  great  personal  responsibility  for  his 
flock  came  to  Father  Alastair  as  an  inheritance  from  the 
patriarchial  system  of  the  Clans,  and  added  much  to  the 
weight  of  his  priestly  office.  To  him  the  long  delay  of 
the  Britannia  had  been  a  time  of  deep  anxiety.  He  was 
gifted  with  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  Celt,  and  pic¬ 
tured  his  dearly  loved  people  tempest-tossed  or  perhaps 
engulfed  in  the  angry  sea. 

The  news  of  the  landing  in  Philadelphia  had  been  to 
him  like  the  weighing  of  a  heavy  anchor,  that  allowed 
his  thoughts  to  travel  onward  to  the  goal  of  a  happy 
reunion;  and  when  the  sharp  blasts  of  winter  beat 
against  his  house  and  piled  the  snow  in  deep  drifts  before 
his  door,  his  thought  was,  “Thank  God,  my  poor  people 
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are  no  longer  upon  the  ocean."  The  disastrous  tidings 
of  the  fire  had  shattered  this  feeling  of  security  and  left 
his  mind  a  prey  to  premonitions  and  a  load  of  fear. 

The  people  of  the  new  Glengarry  went  solemnly  about 
their  tasks.  They  knew  not  what  news  would  come  with 
the  relief  party  and  their  travel-worn  friends,  but  were 
sure  their  advent  would  bring  tidings  of  sorrow  to  many. 

Ellen  and  her  mother,  left  alone  in  the  house,  made 
ready  all  the  beds  available.  They  were  both  silent  and 
thoughtful.  The  afternoon  sun  streamed  through  the  upper 
windows  in  long  shafts  of  golden  light,  in  which  fine 
particles  of  dust  danced  and  gleamed  in  the  brightness, 
to  be  whirled  out  of  sight  the  moment  they  touched  the 
shadows. 

It  was  an  hour  when,  at  last,  the  world  should  have 
looked  bright  to  Nancy  Kennedy,  who  expected  so  soon 
to  greet  her  husband  and  to  begin  with  him  and  her 
children  a  new  and  independent  life.  Yet,  if  her  cup  of 
joy  was  brimming  over,  it  was  apparently  only  to  quench 
the  fire  of  hope  beneath  it. 

Ellen’s  light-hearted  spirits  had  been  ready  to  break 
forth  in  song,  but  she  caught  the  infectious  depression  of 
her  mother  and  wondered  why  it  should  be.  The  silence 
was  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  their  quiet  movements 
as  they  spread  clean  covers  on  the  beds.  She  looked 
anxiously  at  her  mother. 

"Mither,”  she  asked  at  last.  “Are  ye  no’  weal?” 

“Oh!  ay.  I’m  quite  weal.” 

“Ye  look  weary.  I  wish  ye’d  rest.” 

“I  canna  rest,  lassie.  I’m  better  movin’  aboot,” 
responded  the  woman  drearily. 

The  girl  ran  down  stairs  to  a  cupboard  and  returned 
with  a  small  horn  mug. 

“Drink  this,  Mither  dear,”  she  pleaded.  "It’s  a  drop 
o’  the  cordial  Mrs.  Falkner  gaed  us.  It  ’ll  mak’  ye  feel 
better.  I  want  ye  to  be  lookin’  weal  when  Faither  comes, 
or  he’ll  think  I’ve  no’  been  takin’  care  o’  ye.” 
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“He  couldna  think  that,  m'eudail.*  Ye  hae  aie  been 
a  great  comfort.”  The  woman  sighed,  and  seating  her¬ 
self  on  a  box  near  the  window  sipped  a  little  of  the  wine. 
“But,  lassie,”  she  continued  solemnly.  “Dinna  ye  count 
on  seein’  yer  faither  soon.  There’s  mony  things  may  hae 
happened.” 

The  girl  turned  to  her  mother  with  wide  startled  eyes. 

“Why,  Mitherf  she  exclaimed.  “D’ye  no’  think  he’ll 
come?” 

“Gome  here,  mo  cridhe,"\  said  Nancy.  "There’s 
somethin’  I  maun  tell  ye.” 

She  laid  the  mug  on  the  window  ledge,  the  contents 
scarcely  touched.  Ellen  knelt  at  her  feet,  white  and 
anxious. 

“Ye’ll  think  me  a  bit  fay,  lassie,"  the  mother  con¬ 
tinued,  as  she  put  her  arms  about  the  girl,  “but  I  hae  a 
feelin’  that  we’ll  no’  see  yer  faither  again  i’  this  world. 
Ay’,”  she  went  on  in  answer  to  her  daughter's  exclamation 
of  distress.  “It’s  no'  a  new  thoucht.  Ye  mind  when  I 
was  sick  i’  the  winter?” 

Ellen  nodded. 

“Weel,  it  cam’  o’er  me  one  nicht  that  yer  faither  had 
gone.  I  canna  tell  ye  how,  but  all  that  nicht  I  felt  he 
stood  beside  me.  I  saw  naught.  It  was  black  darkness. 
I  heard  naught  but  the  moanin’  o’  the  wind.  An’  yet  I 
knew  that  a  presence — a  somethin’  I  could  feel  an’  which 
tried  to  comfort  me,  was  wi’  me  i'  the  room.  Lang  after¬ 
wards  we  got  the  news  frae  Philadelphia.  Twould  be 
aboot  the  time  o’  the  fire,  as  nigh  as  I  can  mak’  oot  that 
I  had  the  vision.  No,"  she  corrected  herself.  “It  wasna 
a  vision,  for  I  saw  naught.  I  dinna  ken  what  it  was, 
an’  I  hae  tried  to  think  o’  it  as  but  the  fancy  o’  a  sick 
woman.” 

“But,  Mither!”  protested  Ellen  as  she  paused.  “You 
had  a  letter  frae  Faither  only  a  short  time  ago." 

“Ay,  lassie,"  answered  the  woman.  “An’  it  gladdened 
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my  heart.  But,  dear,”  she  added  meaningly,  “That 
letter  was  written  afore  the  fire.” 

‘Oh!  Mither!”  cried  Ellen,  her  face  filled  with  an¬ 
xiety  and  her  voice  shaken  with  emotion.  “Ye  must 
be  sick.  Let  me  run  o’er  for  cousin  Jessie.  She’s  much 
better  noo,  an’  she’d  ken  what  to  do.” 

“Nay,  nay!  m'eudail.  I’m  no’  sick.  Ye  maunna 
think  this  is  fever.  My  hands  are  as  cool  as  yer  ain, 
lassie.  Mayhap  I  shouldna  hae  told  ye,  Ellen.  But  ye 
hae  been  speakin’  o’  yer  faither  an’  o’  what  he  would  like 
an'  a’  that,  an’  I  just  thoucht  I  wad  prepare  ye,  lassie. 
I  hope  I’m  wrang.  I’ve  foucht  the  feelin’  mysel’,  but 
ever  since  Willie  came  to  tell  us  they  were  cornin’  I’ve 
been  sure  i’  my  heart  that  yer  faither  isna  wi’  them. 
Dinna  greet,  mo  cridhe!  There’ll  be  time  eno’  for  that. 
We  maun  busy  oorsel’s  for  those  wha  are  cornin’!” 

Ellen  buried  her  face  in  her  mother’s  lap  and  sobbed. 
The  quiet  certainty  with  which  the  words  were  said 
frightened  her.  She  knew  that  some  of  the  immigrants 
had  died  in  Philadelphia,  but  had  never  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  her  father  being  one  of  them.  Could  it  be 
that  her  mother  had  the  gift  of  second  sight?  Or  was  it 
that  the  strain  of  long  anxiety  had  made  her  a  prey  to 
unhappy  fancies? 

“Come,  meudaiV. ”  continued  Nancy,  tenderly  strok¬ 
ing  the  bright  head  against  her  knee.  “This  willna  do. 
I  was  wrang  to  say  aught  aboot  it  to  ye,  child;  an’  yet 
I  want  ye  to  be  prepared  for  bad  tidings.  Be  brave,  my 
darlin’.  Come.  We’ll  mak’  ready  some  collops  for 
breakfast  in  case  they  come  the  nicht.  Dry  yer  een, 
lassie,  and  greet  nae  mair.” 

Darkness  fell,  but  no  word  came  of  the  travellers. 
No  doubt  the  roads  were  too  bad  to  venture  further 
with  jaded  horses  and  wearied  men. 

A  drizzling  rain  fell  the  next  morning.  The  air  was 
soft  and  misty;  the  snow  was  wet  and  melted  fast;  it 
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would  make  the  road  worse,  if  possible,  and  the  heavy 
sleighs  would  have  to  travel  slowly.  They  could  hardly 
reach  St.  Raphaels  before  noon. 

Ellen  and  her  mother  went  silently  about  their  house¬ 
hold  tasks.  Nancy’s  face  was  drawn  and  lined,  but  her 
lips  were  firmly  set  and  her  hand  was  steady.  Ellen 
looked  tired  and  white. 

Sandy  and  the  children  from  thes  ettlement  were  to 
go  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  run  back  with  the  news 
as  soon  as  the  sleighs  came  in  sight.  The  heavy  rain 
could  not  dampen  their  ardour. 

Nancy  was  busy  in  the  upper  rooms  while  Ellen  sat  at 
work  near  the  hearth.  To  her  surprise  she  saw  Father 
Alastair  ride  up  and  fasten  his  horse  to  a  tree.  She  laid 
her  sewing  on  the  table  and  hastened  to  the  door. 

“I  have  bad  news,  lassie,”  he  said.  “Where’s  your 
mother?” 

“Oh!  sir.  It’s  aboot  Faither!  Then  Mither  was 
richt!”  The  girl  steadied  herself  against  the  table. 

The  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  opened,  and  Nancy 
came  into  the  room. 

“Ye  needna  tell  me,  sir,”  she  said  in  quiet  steady  tones. 
“I  ken.  He  died  the  time  o’  the  fire  i’  Philadelphia.” 

Father  Alastair  started. 

“Who  told  you  this?”  he  asked. 

“No  one  told  me,  sir,”  she  stood  with  an  arm  about 
her  daughter  and  drew  the  tear-stained  face  against  her 
shoulder. 

“I  told  Ellen  yesterday  that  we  wouldna  see  her 
faither  mair.  I  felt  it  was  so  lang  syne.  Maybe  'twas 
the  nicht  o’  the  fire.” 

“This  is  most  extraordinary!”  the  priest  said.  “Have 
you  any  knowledge  of  how  he  met  his  death?" 

“Nay.  I  only  felt  that  he  had  gone.  He  seemed  to 
be  in  the  room  tryin’  to  comfort  me,  though  I  couldna 
see  him,"  answered  the  woman,  as  she  patted  the  shoulders 
of  the  weeping  girl.  “I  didna  tell  ye,  sir.  Ye’d  hae 
thoucht  it  but  a  sick  fancy.” 
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“Ay.  Maybe  so,”  answered  the  priest. 

He  took  off  his  plaid.  Nancy  brought  him  a  pair  of 
slippers  and  a  dry  coat.  He  thanked  her  and  sat  down 
to  warm  his  hands  at  the  fire. 

“Ellen,”  said  her  mother.  “Get  somethin’  hot  for 
Faither  Alastair.  The  dampness  has  chilled  him.” 

Hitherto  it  had  been  the  daughter  who  had  cheered 
the  mother.  It  was  Ellen  who  had  taken  most  of  the  care 
of  the  house  on  her  young  shoulders.  Now,  under  the 
stress  of  crushing  sorrow,  Nancy  suddenly  found  herself 
and  took  charge. 

It  was  the  first  real  grief  the  girl  had  ever  known, 
and  it  overpowered  her.  Until  yesterday  she  had  looked 
forward  to  a  joyful  meeting  with  her  father.  She  had 
planned  little  surprises  for  him.  He  was  again  to  be 
to  her  that  kindly  comrade  who  had  shared  her  joys  and 
softened  her  childish  woes  from  earliest  days.  Now, 
suddenly,  the  future  was  a  blank  with  no  hope  in  it.  But 
she  roused  herself  at  her  mother’s  bidding  and  prepared 
the  hot  stimulating  liquor  for  the  good  priest. 

When  the  chill  had  left  him,  he  told  them  the  story 
of  Hugh  Kennedy’s  heroic  death  and  of  the  honour  paid 
his  memory  by  the  people  of  Philadelphia. 

“Ay,”  he  said,  “He  offered  up  his  life  for  his  friends. 
Since  it  was  appointed  for  him  to  go,  you  should  not  think 
of  yourselves,  but  rejoice  with  him  now,  for  his  reward 
surely  must  be  very  great.” 

The  women  listened.  The  crackling  of  the  fire  and 
Ellen’s  half  suppressed  sobs  were  the  only  sounds. 

When  the  worst  had  been  told,  he  spoke  of  those 
other  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  little  Highland 
group.  Of  the  death  of  the  McDermids,  and  of  poor 
Flora  McDonald,  wee  Jock’s  mother,  who  had  died  on 
the  way  from  Isle  aux  Noix. 

“They  could  not  leave  her  there  in  the  woods,  poor 
soul,”  he  said.  “So  the  funeral  will  take  place  here 
to-morrow.  The  men  are  at  work  on  the  grave  now. 
It's  hard  digging,  for  the  frost  is  deep." 


CHAPTER  XVI 


WEEKS  passed;  busy,  tiring  weeks,  filled  with 
hard  work  and  heavy  with  sorrow. 

The  reaction  after  the  arduous  journey  was 
too  much  for  old  Mary  McGillis.  She  took  to  her  bed 
and  never  rose  from  it  again.  For  nearly  two  weeks 
Ellen  nursed  her,  and  when  she  died  they  laid  her  beside 
Flora  McDonald. 

The  others  at  the  house  needed  rest  and  nourishing 
food.  Rest  they  could  have,  and  game  was  plentiful, 
but  it  was  hard  to  procure  medicines  and  suitable  nourish¬ 
ment  in  that  wilderness  where  milk  was  scarce  and  eggs 
unknown. 

Little  Jock  shared  Sandy’s  bed,  and  seemed  to  transfer 
to  Ellen  the  affection  he  had  borne  her  father. 

The  snow  was  nearly  gone.  It  still  lay  in  patches  on 
the  frozen  swamps;  but  the  maple  ridges  were  bare  and 
last  year’s  leaves  rustled  with  dry  crispness  when  the 
winds  touched  them. 

One  fine  April  morning,  Ellen  was  busy  in  the  shed, 
the  door  of  which  was  open  to  the  balmy  air.  She  spread 
the  clean  linen  on  branches  outside,  to  dry  in  the  bright 
warm  sun.  A  light  breeze  came  through  the  trees,  and 
high  above  her  head  a  robin  whistled.  The  notes  were 
not  so  mellow  nor  so  varied  as  those  of  the  mavis,  but  they 
reminded  her  of  the  bird  she  had  known  in  her  old  home. 
By  the  time  she  finished  her  task,  her  mother  had  the 
dinner  nearly  ready.  She  was  worried  about  Sandy 
who  had  not  been  seen  since  breakfast,  and  of  whose 
whereabouts  Jock  could  give  no  account. 

“Gin  he  isna  here  before  we  finish  dinner,  I'll  gang 
o’er  to  the  McDonalds  an’  lead  him  hame  by  the  ear,” 
volunteered  Ellen.  “He’s  gone  to  see  the  wee  colt,  I’ll 
be  bound.” 

The  meal  was  ended  with  no  sign  of  the  truant,  so 
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Ellen  went  over  to  the  McDonald's.  Not  finding  him 
there,  she  passed  on  to  the  new  clearing  where  Donald 
and  Allen  were  busy  piling  brush.  It  seemed  to  Ellen 
that  Donald  looked  older — less  of  a  lad  than  when  she 
first  saw  him  six  months  before.  She  told  him  her  errand, 
but  neither  he  nor  his  brother  had  seen  Sandy. 

I  11  gang  o  er  to  the  shelters  an’  see  if  there’s  any 
word  o’  him,”  said  Ellen. 

“If  ye  dinna  find  him,”  Donald  called  as  she  turned 
towards  the  settlement,  “Let  us  know  an’  we  ll  help  ye." 

She  waved  her  hand  in  answer  as  she  went  quickly 
up  the  path. 

No  one  had  seen  the  boy.  She  grew  anxious.  He 
might  easily  be  lost  in  the  forest,  and  it  might  take  days 
to  find  him.  He  might  have  eaten  some  poisonous  root, 
like  two  children  who  had  perished  a  year  before. 

“D’ye  think  the  lad  would  stray  into  the  bush?” 
asked  Bella  McDonald  when  questioned.  “There  was  a 
big  bear  seen  o’er  nigh  the  Beaudette,”  she  added  in  a 
terrifying  whisper.  “It  canna  be  mair  nor  yesterday — 
No,  that  would  be  Sunday — It  must  hae  been  the  day 
afore.  They’re  aie  weeked  this  time  o’  year,  the  brutes. 
I’ve  told  my  bairns  sic  tales,”  she  continued  with  unction, 
“A’  aboot  the  bauchans  an’  the  death  lights,  they  willna 
venture  far  frae  the  road  e’en  in  the  day  time.” 

This  was  not  very  comforting  to  Ellen.  She  retraced 
her  steps,  and  turned  into  the  forest  before  reaching  the 
clearing.  All  about  her,  as  far  as  she  could  see,  the  ground 
was  carpeted  in  pink,  white  and  blue,  with  exquisitely 
dainty  and  delicate  flowers.  The  stems  were  so  fragile 
that  they  bowed  under  the  fairy  lightness  of  their  burden. 
The  girl  stooped  to  examine  them  and  found  the  thick 
russet  leaves  of  last  year  about  their  roots,  and  furred, 
gray-green  leaf-buds,  that  had  not  yet  pushed  through 
the  coverlet  which  nature  spreads  over  these  shy  children 
of  the  forest  during  their  long  winter  sleep. 

In  the  sugar  bush,  earlier  in  the  season,  all  had  seemed 
lifeless,  except  for  trickling  sap  where  a  tree  was  cut. 
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Now,  it  was  the  resurrection  of  the  year,  the  miracle  of 
spring.  Brown  buds  were  swelling  in  the  warm  sunshine. 
There  was  a  softness,  a  pliancy,  a  colour  to  the  interlacing 
branches  etched  against  the  sky.  She  paused  to  wonder 
at  the  glory  of  it  all. 

The  sound  of  an  axe  in  the  distance  roused  her,  and 
she  moved  on  quickly  through  the  woods  to  the  clearing 
back  of  the  McDonald’s  barn.  She  called  loudly.  Her 
voice  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  forest,  but  no 
answer  came.  She  then  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound  from  the  woodman’s  axe  and  made  her  way  through 
the  tangle  of  thick  underbrush.  Delicate  hepatica 
beckoned  to  her  everywhere,  but  she  could  not  wait. 
A  whirr  of  wings,  that  for  an  instant  fanned  her  face, 
startled  her,  and  she  saw  at  her  feet  eight  white  eggs, 
from  which  a  brooding  partridge  had  not  flown  until 
almost  trodden  under  foot. 

It  took  longer  to  reach  the  axeman  than  she  expected. 
The  woods  were  dense,  and  as  she  neared  the  place  she 
had  to  push  her  way  through  the  entangled  branches  of 
young  hemlocks.  At  last  she  saw  him  and  stopped 
short.  It  was  Roy  McMillan! 

Carefully  she  backed  into  the  green  shelter,  and  drew 
the  drooping  branches  close  about  her.  Through  her 
screen  she  saw  Roy  stop  his  work  to  listen.  The  girl  was 
afraid  to  breathe — afraid  lest  he  should  hear  her  heart 
beat. 

The  man  took  a  roll  of  tobacco  from  his  pocket, 
whittled  it  leisurely  and  filled  his  pipe.  He  had  some 
difficulty  in  lighting  it  from  his  tinder  box,  but  he  finally 
got  it  to  draw  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  a  restful  smoke. 

The  time  seemed  desperately  long  to  Ellen.  Her 
position  cramped  her,  yet  she  dared  not  move.  The 
slightest  sound  might  draw  Roy’s  attention.  She  must 
wait  until  he  began  to  chop  again. 

After  what  seemed  an  eternity,  he  got  up,  stretched 
himself,  yawned,  and  began  to  walk  slowly  towards  her 
hiding  place.  Her  heart  almost  stopped  beating  as  he 
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drew  near;  she  feared  he  must  have  seen  her  in  spite  of 
the  thick  screen  of  hemlock  branches.  Ralph  Falkner 
had  taught  her  the  secret  of  invisibility  practised  by  many 
creatures  of  the  forest — perfect  stillness  and  complete 
silence.  She  remembered  now  that  she  had  not  seen  the 
partridge  till  it  rose,  almost  beneath  her  feet,  and  so  she 
remained  quite  still  in  spite  of  the  impulse  to  turn  and 
flee.  Roy  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  brush,  wheeled 
about  and  measured  with  his  eye  the  tree  on  which  he  had 
been  at  work.  The  tightness  in  Ellen's  throat  relaxed, 
as  she  realized  that,  after  all,  he  was  only  planning  the 
best  direction  in  which  to  fell  the  timber. 

After  a  few  minutes  he  went  back,  took  a  long  drink 
from  a  flask,  picked  up  his  axe  and  renewed  his  attack 
upon  the  tree. 

Ellen  stole  quickly  away.  When  she  had  gone  a  little 
way,  she  ran.  The  sound  of  chopping  ceased  again, 
and  terror  seized  the  girl  lest  somehow  the  man  had 
spied  her  in  her  flight.  She  fled  now  in  panic,  which  way, 
she  did  not  pause  to  think,  and  at  last  came  to  the  edge 
of  a  small  cedar  swamp  and  flung  herself,  panting,  into 
the  midst  of  a  thick  clump  of  half  grown  trees.  There, 
securely  screened,  she  waited. 

There  came  to  her  the  soft  rustle  of  dried  leaves. 
The  eerie,  plaintive  call  of  a  shy  bird,  reiterated  on  one 
sad  minor  note,  was  answered  by  its  mate  a  long  way  off. 
A  partridge  drummed  near  by,  and  a  woodpecker  ham¬ 
mered  lustily  at  a  dead  tree  above  her  head.  Frogs  sang 
softly  in  the  swamp,  and  she  could  hear  a  squirrel  scolding 
and  chattering  near  by. 

Reassured  after  a  time,  she  crept  from  her  hiding 
place.  The  thought  of  her  mother  anxiously  watching 
for  her  return  with  the  truant  Sandy  haunted  her,  yet 
she  dared  not  call  for  fear  of  Roy.  Which  way  had  she 
come?  She  could  not  recall  the  little  cedar  swamp.  She 
wandered  rather  aimlessly  and  again  heard  the  sound  of 
an  axe  and  stopped  to  take  fresh  bearings. 

The  Falkner  lads  had  also  taught  her  how  to  find 
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direction  from  the  sun,  but  it  was  now  obscured  by  clouds 
and  there  were  no  shadows  to  point  the  way,  so  she  de¬ 
cided  to  ascend  the  rising  ground.  Soon  her  attention 
was  arrested  by  four  pretty  little  black  and  white  crea¬ 
tures,  with  bushy  tails,  at  play  about  a  hole  under  the 
root  of  a  fallen  tree.  They  darted  out  of  sight  when  they 
saw  her  and  Ellen  continued  to  climb  the  slope.  Reach¬ 
ing  level  ground  she  made  more  progress,  but  after  an 
hour’s  wandering  she  found  herself  once  more  near  a  cedar 
swamp.  A  short  distance  off  lay  the  branching  roots  of 
a  fallen  tree  that  looked  familiar.  There  was  the  hole 
beneath  it,  and  on  the  soft  brown  earth  at  its  mouth  the 
four  little  skunks  lay  cuddled  fast  asleep.  Ellen  now 
realized  that  she  had  been  roaming  in  a  circle. 

It  was  not  possible  to  make  out  from  the  sky  in  which 
direction  the  sun  lay.  Overhead  all  was  dull,  sodden 
gray,  with  a  hint  of  rain,  and  a  general  appearance  of  late 
afternoon.  Once  more  making  her  way  up  the  rising 
ground,  the  girl  recalled  a  conversation  she  once  over¬ 
heard  between  some  men  as  to  methods  of  holding  a 
straight  course  through  the  woods.  She  chose  three 
trees  in  line,  went  to  the  third,  and  chose  three  more. 
She  also  bent  twigs  and  small  branches  of  the  under¬ 
growth,  to  indicate  her  path  to  those  who  might  come  in 
search  of  her. 

Twilight  deepened.  The  young  evergreen  trees  here 
and  there  in  the  forest  assumed  strange  shapes  in  the 
fading  light.  Often  the  girl  thought  she  saw  some  one 
looking  for  her,  but  it  was  always  a  shrub  or  bushy  ever¬ 
green.  The  frogs  which  had  chirruped  during  the  day 
broke  forth  in  a  full  chorus  of  fluty,  sustained  trills.  At 
last  it  became  too  dark  to  see  any  distance  ahead. 

“I’ll  only  be  goin’  round  i’  circles  if  I  gang  on,”  she 
decided  miserably,  as  she  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
“an’  I  hae  nae  wish  to  see  yon’  swamp  again." 

From  every  side  came  a  faint  rustling  sound — the 
soft,  persistent  growth  of  tender  plants  boring  their  way 
through  the  brown  leaves  of  other  years.  On  all  sides 
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this  tireless  and  unconquerable  energy  toiled  unseen — a 
gentle,  steady,  pliant  force,  which  twisted  and  turned  to 
find  the  path  of  least  resistance — undaunted,  resolute. 

The  girl  was  chilled  by  the  cool  evening  air  and  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  solitude.  A  bush  near  by  loomed  up  like 
a  huge  bear.  It  seemed  to  move  towards  her.  She 
rose  to  fly,  but  tripped  over  a  moss-covered  stone.  Leaves 
here  were  piled  against  a  great  boulder  and  filled  a  hollow 
in  the  ground  that  made  a  soft,  warm  resting  place. 
Satisfied  that  there  was  no  bear,  Ellen  lay  down  in  this 
inviting  niche,  where  the  leaves  covered  her.  She  wept 
and  prayed;  and,  worn  out,  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


gLLEN  was  roused  by  the  noise  of  some  heavy  creature 
crashing  through  the  underbrush  a  little  distance 
from  her,  and  cowered  in  terror  close  against  the 
rock.  After  a  few  moments  the  sound  ceased,  and  peering 
over  the  top  of  her  shelter  she  saw  the  faint  glimmer  of  a 
lantern.  Presently  she  heard  a  man’s  voice  call  her 
name.  She  started  up  with  a  cry  of  joy,  and  stumbling 
towards  the  feeble  glow,  she  almost  fell  into  the  arms  of 
Donald  McDonald. 

‘‘Thank  God  I’ve  found  ye,  Ellen,”  exclaimed  the 
young  man  fervently,  as  he  held  her  tightly  to  him. 
‘‘How  came  ye  here,  lass?  We’ve  been  scourin’  the  woods 
for  hours.” 


“Did  they  find  Sandy?”  she  asked,  paying  no  heed  to 
his  question. 

“Ay,  the  young  rascal.  It’s  a  good  hidin’  he’s  needin’. 
But  tell  me  o’  yersel’." 

Now  that  the  danger  was  over  the  girl  shivered  from 
head  to  foot,  more  from  the  strain  of  her  experience  than 
from  cold.  Donald  took  off  his  coat  and  put  it  about 
her  shoulders. 

‘‘My  puir  lassie,  ye’re  chilled  to  death,"  he  said 
gently. 

“I’m  no’  cold.  Truly,  T  am  no’!”  she  protested  with 
chattering  teeth.  “I  must  hae  been  asleep  when  ye 
came,  an'  I  thoucht  ye  were  a  bear — ”  She  broke  into  an 
hysterical  laugh  which  in  a  moment  changed  to  un¬ 
controllable  sobs. 

Donald  took  her  in  his  arms  and  tried  to  sooth  her. 

"Dinna  greet,  my  lassie.  Dinna  greet,"  he  mur¬ 
mured.  “I  canna  bide  to  see  ye  weep  like  this.” 

"I — I — I’m  foolish,  Donald,”  she  answered.  "I  think 
it’s  the  fright — an’  noo  ye’ve  come,  an’  I’m  safe  again — 
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I  dinna  ken  why  I  should  greet.  Leave  me  alain  a  while 
an’  I’ll  be  a’  richt.” 

He  kept  his  arms  about  her  and  caressed  her. 

The  girl  struggled  for  self  control,  loosened  his  clasp, 
and  slipped  away  from  him. 

‘‘I'm  no’  a  bairn,”  she  cried.  ‘‘Ye  mustna  hold  me 
so.” 

Forgetting  his  promise  to  his  mother  and  swept  by  a 
sudden  wave  of  overmastering  passion,  he  caught  her  in 
his  arms  and  held  her  close.  In  the  dim  light  she  saw  a 
look  in  his  eyes  which  she  had  never  seen  before.  She 
pushed  him  back  with  terrified  astonishment  and  struggled 
to  be  free,  but  she  was  powerless  in  his  grasp. 

‘‘Do  ye  no’  ken  that  I  lo’e  ye,  m  eudaill  "*  he  de¬ 
manded. 

For  answer  the  girl’s  sobs  broke  forth  again. 

Gaelic  is  a  language  unequalled  for  the  expression 
of  devotion,  whether  of  love  or  prayer.  Donald  poured 
out  the  long-pent  feelings  of  his  heart  in  a  torrent  of  hot, 
passionate  words  as  he  clasped  her  to  him  and  strove  to 
kiss  her.  At  last  she  wrenched  herself  free  and  stood 
before  him  panting. 

“I  didna  think  ye’d  take  advantage  o’  me  this  way, 
Donald!”  she  cried  with  eyes  ablaze.  “I  ne’er  thoucht 
that  ye’d  act  like  Roy  McMillan!” 

The  young  man’s  arms  dropped  limply  to  his  side. 
The  fire  went  out  of  his  eyes,  and  he  bowed  his  head. 
When  he  dared  to  lift  it,  it  was  the  old  Donald  that 
looked  at  her  and  humbly  begged  to  be  forgiven. 

‘‘Ay,  but  ye  frichtened  me,  lad,”  she  answered. 

"Ellen,  I  was  clear  daft  wi’  my  love  for  ye.  I  ne’er 
thoucht  to  frichten  ye,  an’  ask  yer  pardon.  But,  will  ye 
no’  marry  me,  mo  cridheT'X 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully,  and  he  might  have  read 
in  her  eyes  the  story  her  lips  refused  to  tell. 


*My  love 
JKly  heart 
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“I  canna  answer  ye  the  nicht,  Donald.  I’m  a’  upset 
an’  canna  think.’’ 

“Can  ye  no’  tell  me  gin  ye  lo’e  me  weel  eno’  to  marry 
me?’’ 

“Dinna  ask  me  the  noo,  Donald,’’  the  girl  said  sadly. 
She  trembled  and  tears  welled  into  her  great  blue  eyes. 

“Come,  meudail.  Ye  needna  fear.  Come,  sit  beside 
me  here  an’  rest  a  while  afore  we  gang.  I  shouldna  hae 
spoken  the  nicht,  but  I  was  fair  o’ercome  an’  could  think 
o’  naught  beside  my  love  for  ye." 

She  sat  down  and,  bit  by  bit,  told  him  of  her  fear  of 
Roy,  and  how  she  had  come  to  lose  herself  in  the  woods. 

Donald  muttered  something  unintelligible  between  his 
hard  set  teeth  as  he  listened  to  her  story. 

“My  puir  lassie!  An’  to  think  that  I  should  frichten 
ye  after  a’  ye  hae  gone  through.  I  can  ne’er  forgie  mysel’, 
Ellen.” 

“Think  nae  mair  o’  it,”  she  answered  quietly.  “Ye 
hae  done  much  for  me  for  which  I'll  aie  be  gratefu’. 
An’  noo,  I  think  I  can  walk,  an’  we  maun  gang  hame,  for 
Mither  will  be  maist  dead  wi’  fear.  Tell  me  where  they 
found  Sandy?”  she  asked  as  they  set  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  clearing. 

“Plague  on  him!”  exclaimed  Donald.  “The  horses 
were  browsin’  nigh  the  byre,  an’  he  got  on  the  bay  mare 
frae  Huntingdon,  ye  ken,  an’  rode  aff  wi’  her  by  the  track 
Airchie  Oig  made  through  the  bush  last  winter.  Alec 
McDougall  saw  him,  an’  turned  him  back.” 

The  moon  shone  dimly  through  the  clouds,  and  with 
the  flickering  light  of  the  lantern  they  made  slow  progress. 
Ellen  clung  heavily  to  Donald’s  arm  as  they  plodded 
along  over  the  rough  ground.  When  at  last  they  came 
to  the  priest’s  house,  she  stumbled  up  the  steps. 

Father  Alastair  opened  the  door  with  a  shout  and  a 
blessing.  Mrs.  McDonald  and  Nancy  hurried  forward 
and  the  girl  sank  wearily  into  her  mother’s  arms. 

From  a  corner  the  priest  took  an  old  flint-lock  and 
fired  two  shots  into  the  air  from  the  door  step.  It 
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was  a  signal  to  the  searchers  that  the  lost  girl  had  been 
found. 

While  the  women  took  charge  of  Ellen  and  put  her 
to  bed  in  warmed  blankets,  Donald  told  Father  Alastair 
the  story  of  her  misadventure.  He  then  relighted  the 
guttering  candle  in  his  lantern  and  prepared  to  take  his 
mother  home. 

They  walked  along  in  silence  until  the  young  man 
gained  courage  to  speak. 

"I  spoke  to  Ellen,  the  nicht,  Mither,”  he  said  quietly, 
and  waited  anxiously  the  result  of  the  announcement. 

"I’m  sorry,  lad.  But  ye  maun  dree  yer  ain  weird,” 
was  all  she  said  at  first,  and  then  after  a  moment  or  so: 

"Did  she  gie  ye  her  answer?” 

"Nay,  Mither.  She  was  all  distraught,  an’  I  shouldna 
hae  asked  her  when  she  was  so  upset.” 

"Ye  ken  what  I  told  ye,  lad,”  his  mother  replied  with 
a  sigh.  "She's  a  fine  young  woman,  an’  I’d  be  weel 
pleased  to  see  her  yer  wife  if  I  didna  fear  the  curse  o’  the 
‘Black  Raven’  which  has  followed  a’  the  Glen  Shea  family 
ever  since  it  was  wished  on  them.  Can  ye  no’  see  it, 
lad?  It  has  fallen  upon  Hugh  Kennedy,  himsel’,  only 
yesterday,  as  it  might  be,  an’  left  his  wife  an’  bairns  wi’ 
naught  i’  the  world  in  a  strange  land.  It  was  always 
thus,  an’  ’twill  be  the  same  as  lang  as  one  o’  ’em  remains 
alive.  Ye’re  seekin’  to  mak’  for  yersel’  a  bed  o’  trouble, 
an’  for  the  bairns  that  come  after  ye.  I’m  wae  for  ye, 
lad,  for  it’s  weel  I  ken  that  yer  heart  is  set  on  the  lass. 
But,  Donald,  I  wouldna  be  a  guid  mither  to  ye  if  I  let 
ye  do  this  thing  wi’oot  warnin’  ye  an’  try  in’  to  stop  ye; 
an’  yer  faither  thinks  the  same  as  I  do.” 

"I  dinna  ken  if  she’ll  tak’  me,  Mither,”  Donald  an¬ 
swered. 

"Ah!  She’ll  tak’  ye  fast  eno’  lad.  ’Twouldna  be 
human  if  she  didna!" 

The  leaves  rustled  beneath  their  feet  along  the  forest 
road  and  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell  as  a  warning  to  make 
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haste.  They  hurried  on  without  speaking,  and  when  they 
reached  the  door  they  saw  the  flicker  of  a  lantern,  like  a 
will  o’  the  wisp  through  the  trees.  Angus  McDonald 
and  Allen  were  returning  from  the  search. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


A  warm  spring  rain  fell  softly  all  next  day.  Donald 
went  to  the  priest's  house  early  in  the  afternoon, 
but  the  girl  was  too  poorly  to  rise  and  he  did  not 
see  her. 

“She’s  been  tossin'  a’  nicht  lang,”  her  mother  ex¬ 
plained.  “She  seems  to  hae  somethin’  on  her  mind 
that’s  worryin’  her,”  she  added  with  a  questioning  look 
at  Donald. 

On  the  morrow  when  he  called  again,  he  found  her 
seated  with  some  needle  work  beside  the  window.  But 
Margaret  McMillan  was  there,  and  though  he  waited 
long,  and  threw  out  many  a  hint,  the  girl  was  deaf  and 
blind  and  would  not  go. 

For  several  days  he  tried  to  see  Ellen  alone;  but  in¬ 
tentionally,  or  by  chance,  some  one  was  always  there. 
Fortune,  however,  favoured  him  in  an  unexpected  mo¬ 
ment,  when  he  came  across  her  in  the  woods  near  St. 
Raphaels,  her  hands  filled  with  wild  flowers. 

“Are  they  no’  bonnie? — An’  they’re  sae  sweet,”  she 
added  pressing  them  to  her  face  for  a  deep  breath  and 
then  holding  them  out  for  him  to  smell.  “Look  ye, 
Donald,  at  the  wee  white  ones.  They  bleed  red  blood 
when  ye  pull  them.  See!  My  hands  are  a’  stained  wi’ 
’em.” 


“Are  ye  no’  feared  to  follow  the  call  o’  the  wild  flowers, 
lass?"  the  young  man  asked  as  he  tried  to  conceal  some 
agitation. 

"It  wasna  the  flowers  that  misled  me  the  other  day,” 
she  answered.  "It  was  my  ain  foolishness.” 

They  walked  towards  a  mass  of  blood-root  shining 
from  out  the  shelter  of  its  soft  enfolding  gray-green 
leaves.  The  girl  exclaimed  at  their  fragile,  delicate 
beauty,  and  dropped  to  her  knees  before  them. 

“Will  ye  no’  sit  wi’  me,  Ellen?"  Donald  asked  as  he 
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stood  near  a  moss-grown  trunk  which  lay  like  a  fallen 
giant  upon  the  ground.  With  a  half  frightened  glance 
the  girl  rose  and  went  towards  him.  She  had  deferred 
this  meeting,  but  knew  it  had  to  come.  It  was  not  going 
to  be  easy  to  explain  to  this  resolute  man  whom  she  loved 
so  dearly.  But  she  wavered  no  longer,  and  accepting 
his  invitation,  took  her  place  beside  him. 

‘‘Hae  ye  thoucht  o’  what  I  asked  ye  on  Monday, 
Ellen?”  Donald  questioned  gravely. 

“Ay,  I’ve  thoucht — an’  thoucht!” 

“Can  ye  gie  me  an  answer?” 

“It’s  no’  sae  easy  as  a’  that,  Donald,”  she  replied 
with  a  slight  shake  of  her  head.  “I  hae  some  questions 
too.  Do  yer  faither  an’  mither  ken  yer  purpose?” 

“Ay,”  he  replied  with  some  surprise. 

“Are  they  willin’  ye  should  marry  me?” 

Donald  got  up  and  stood  in  front  of  her. 

“I  dinna  see  that  this  has  aucht  to  do  wi’  my  question, 
Ellen,”  he  cried.  “I  asked  ye  if  ye  care  for  me  eno’  to 
be  my  wife.  We  wouldna  need  to  live  wi’  Mither,  for 
ye  ken  I  hae  a  lot  o’  my  ain  the  ither  side  o’  the  settle¬ 
ment.  There’s  a  bit  clearin'  on  it,  an  gin  ye'll  marry  me 
I’ll  set  to  work  an’  build  a  hoose.  It  may  not  be  as  good 
as  Faither’ s,  but  it  will  be  warm,  an’  we  can  build  a  better 
one  bye  an’  bye." 

"I’m  no’  thinkin’  o’  the  hoose,”  replied  the  girl.  “Ye 
havena  answered  my  question,  an’  frae  the  way  ye  avoid 
it  I  am  sure  they  arena  willin’  ye  should  marry  me." 

“But,  Ellen!”  he  protested. 

“Nay.  Let  me  speak,"  the  girl  went  on.  “I  hae 
known  since  afore  ye  went  awa’  to  Isle  aux  Noix,  that  ye 
had  trouble  wi’  yer  parents  because  o’  me.  I  dinna  ken 
just  how  it  was,  but  all  o’  ye  were  different  to  me  after 
that  nicht  when  the  Falkners  cam’  frae  the  Front.” 

“Dinna  ye  mind,  Ellen,  what  the  auld  folk  think. 
It’s  oorsel’s  that  are  concerned.  I’m  no’  a  bairn.  I’m 
four  an’  twenty,  ye  ken,  an'  my  ain  maister!” 

“Oh,  ay!  I  ken  that  fine,”  said  Ellen.  "But  I  also 
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ken  that  yer  faither  an'  mither  hae  been  guid  to  Mither 
an  me,  an'  I'm  no'  for  marryin’  against  their  wish. 
Even  if  I  said  yes,  my  ain  Mither  wad  say  'nay'.” 

“That  may  be,  lassie.  But  tell  me  this,  Ellen.  Do 
ye  care  eno  for  me  to  tak  me  gin  they  gie  their  con¬ 
sent?” 

The  girl’s  eyes  dropped.  She  hesitated,  pulled  a 
fragment  of  moss  off  the  tree  trunk  with  her  free  hand, 
and  examined  it  minutely. 

I  11  tell  ye  this  much,  Donald,”  she  answered  as  she 
threw  the  moss  away  and  looked  at  him  with  large 
serious  eyes.  “If  I  dinna  marry  ye,  I'll  be  an  auld  maid, 
an’  that’s  no-  a  thing  any  girl  cares  to  contemplate. 
Nay!"  she  continued,  as  the  young  man  took  a  step 
towards  her.  “That’s  no’  sayin’  I’ll  marry  ye!  Tell 
me  why  it  is  they  are  so  set  against  me?” 

It’s  just  foolishness,  Ellen.  Once  we’re  married 
they  11  soon  get  o’er  it.  They  are  baith  fond  o’  ye,  ye 
ken.” 

“Ye’re  no’  tellin’  me  their  reason,”  Ellen  persisted. 
“Weel,  ye  needna,  for  I  ken  weel  how  it  is.  We  hae  aie 
been  ‘unfortunate,’  as  puir  Mither  often  says,  an’  some 
o’  the  family  arena  considered  ‘respectable.’  Oh!  I 
know  it,  Donald.  Ye  needna  look  at  me  sae  shocked! 
An’  aboon  a’  there’s  the  'Fitheach  Dubh\" 

“But,  Ellen,”  protested  the  young  man.  “I  dinna 
believe  these  auld  tales,  an’  I’m  no’  marryin’  yer  family." 

“I  dinna  ken  that  I  want  to  marry  a  man  wha  wad 
be  ashamed  o’  my  family,”  she  flashed. 

“I  didna  mean  that!”  exclaimed  Donald.  “I  couldna 
be  ashamed  o’  yer  family  wi’  yer  faither  so  fine  a  man  as 
he  was,  an’  yer  mither  ain  o’  the  kindest  an’  best  i’  the 
country.  There  may  hae  been  some  o’  yer  connection 
wha  werena,  as  ye  say,  ‘respectable,’  but  I’d  like  to  ken 
what  family  is  wi’oot  its  black  sheep!  There’s  Duncan 
McDonald,  a  cousin  o’  my  faither,  an’  by  all  account, 
he’s  been  nae  great  credit.  Tell  me,  Ellen.  Gin  Faither 
an’  Mither  consent,  will  ye  marry  me?" 
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“Ay,  Donald,”  the  girl  replied  at  last.  “But  I  fear 
they’re  no’  like  to  consent.” 

The  young  man  sat  down  again  and  gazed  moodily 
before  him. 

“I’ll  speak  to  them,  Ellen,”  he  said  after  a  long  silence. 
"It's  a  comfort  to  ken  ye  care  for  me,  lassie,  an’  it’s 
somethin’  to  hae  an  understandin’  as  to  how  matters  lie 
between  us.  Gin  they  willna  consent,  I'll  speak  to  Faither 
Alastair.  He  doesna  believe  in  a’  these  superstitions.” 

“Nay,”  replied  Ellen.  “I’ve  heard  him  chide  Mither 
when  she  spoke  o’  the  ill  fortune  o’  the  Kennedys,  but 
he  does  believe  in  the  obedience  o’  children  to  their 
parents.” 


CHAPTER  XIX 


(7®  HE  McDonalds  were  seated  at  their  evening  meal. 

^J^Beyond  the  necessary  request  to  pass  the  needed 
articles  of  food,  there  was  little  or  nothing  said. 
The  minds  of  father,  mother,  and  elder  son  were  fixed  upon 
one  thought.  Each  was  reluctant  to  open  the  subject. 
Even  the  chatterbox,  Allen,  after  sundry  failures,  gave 
up  for  a  time  an  attempt  to  enliven  the  conversation. 
However,  his  mind  carried  no  burden,  and  the  quiet, 
broken  only  by  the  light  clatter  of  knives  and  forks, 
was  oppressive  to  him.  He  had  not  been  taken  into  the 
family  councils  over  Donald’s  romance,  but  the  frequent 
visits  to  the  priest’s  house  had  not  gone  unnoticed.  He 
surmised  the  cause  of  the  present  silence,  and  drew  his 
own  conclusions,  which  were  that  Donald’s  affair  with 
Ellen  was  not  progressing  smoothly.  He  did  not  scruple 
to  intrude  upon  the  thoughts  of  others. 

‘‘Hae  ye  seen  Ellen  the  day?”  he  asked  bluntly  of  his 
brother,  in  the  midst  of  the  solemn  stillness. 

Donald  flushed  with  annoyance,  and  his  mother 
turned  upon  him  and  bade  him  hold  his  tongue.  Angus 
glanced  knowingly  at  his  wife  and  helped  himself  to  an 
extra  slice  of  venison.  Everyone  was  relieved  when  it 
was  time  to  leave  the  table,  and  Allen  was  not  slow  in 
betaking  himself  to  the  settlement. 

Without  a  word,  Donald  took  a  piece  of  broken  harness 
from  a  peg  and  proceeded  to  mend  it.  His  father  sat 
in  the  fire-light  over  a  treasured  volume  of  “Bobbie 
Burns,”  and  when  the  supper  things  were  washed  and  set 
away,  his  mother,  in  her  favourite  place  by  the  window, 
busied  herself  with  her  knitting.  Fully  an  hour  went  by 
without  a  word.  She  finally  put  down  her  work  and,  going 
over  to  her  son,  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  his  shoulder. 

“Tell  me  what’s  on  yer  mind,  lad,”  she  whispered. 
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“I  had  a  talk  wi’  Ellen  the  day,  Mither,’’  he  answered, 
without  raising  his  eyes. 

Mrs.  McDonald  drew  a  sharp  breath  and  sat  down 
beside  him  on  the  settle. 

“She’ll  no’  marry  me,”  he  continued,  forcing  the  awl 
through  a  bit  of  tough  leather.  “Not  wi'oot  you  an’ 
Faither  are  willin’." 

“She’s  a  great  credit  to  her  mither,”  murmured  the 
woman,  not  knowing  exactly  whether  to  be  pleased  or 
not  at  being  thus  disarmed  and  forced  to  take  the  de¬ 
fensive. 

“Will  ye  name  me  any  lass,  here  or  in  Tyrone  County, 
wha’s  her  equal?"  demanded  Donald,  driving  a  wax  end 
through  a  hole  and  for  the  first  time  looking  up  at  his 
mother. 

Angus  lost  interest  in  poetry  and  turned  to  the  pair 
at  the  other  side  of  the  hearth. 

“What’s  this?”  he  asked,  closing  the  book. 

“The  lad  has  just  told  me,"  answered  his  wife,  “that 
Ellen  Kennedy  willna  marry  him  wi’oot  oor  consent." 

“Hu  huh,"  remarked  Angus  thoughtfully.  “She’s  a 
fine  lass.  ’Tis  maist  a  pity  we  ken  sae  muckle  o’  her 
forebears  an’  their  doin’s,"  he  continued,  picking  up  a 
bit  of  the  mended  harness  that  his  son  had  finished. 
“Ay.  That  will  be  strong  eno’  lad,  an’  will  save  us  the 
price  o’  a  new  trace  for  a  while.” 

Donald  paid  no  attention,  but  dug  his  awl  viciously 
into  the  leather  again.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
continue  to  make  a  pretence  of  work,  and  seated  by  the 
fire,  the  three  talked  earnestly  over  the  situation.  The 
father,  Donald  thought,  showed  some  signs  of  weakening, 
or,  at  least,  was  not  quite  so  aggressive ;  but  his  mother 
had  taken  her  stand.  She  could  not  be  moved,  and  the 
lad  felt  himself  driven  back  on  both  fronts.  But  the 
Highland  spirit,  when  roused,  dies  hard.  The  hour  to 
fight  had  come.  He  would  fight  for  love  as  dearly  as 
for  life.  Just  now  they  were  one  and  the  same  to  him. 
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He  dropped  the  leather  and  the  tools  and  rose  to  his 
feet. 

“Gin  ye’ll  no’  sanction  the  marriage,  I’ll  gang  awa’. 
I  canna  bide  here  if  Ellen  isna  to  be  my  wife.’’ 

There  was  no  trace  of  supplication  in  the  tone  with 
which  he  voiced  the  idea  that  had  suddenly  matured 
in  his  mind. 

Mrs.  McDonald  was  too  dismayed  to  answer,  but  his 
father  merely  put  his  hand  on  the  lad’s  shoulder.  How 
much  he  might  be  disturbed  inwardly  was  not  shown. 

“Weel,  lad,’’  he  said.  “I  dinna  ken  but  it  may  be 
best  for  ye  to  gae.  I’ve  been  thinkin’  since  yer  mither 
told  me  ye  had  spoken  to  Ellen.  She’s  a  guid  lass,  an’ 
her  faither  was  a  fine  man  wi’  nae  evil  in  him.  It  may  be 
that  the  curse  which  has  aie  persued  his  family  may  hae 
died  wi’  him.  Nay,  Mither,”  he  cried  as  his  wife  was 
about  to  protest.  "I’m  no’  say  in’  that  it  has.  I  was 
only  hopin’  that  the  Almighty  micht  interfere  seein’  that 
he  gaid  his  life  in  the  way  he  did.  ’Twould  be  but  just. 
But  there’s  nae  disputin’  the  evil  power,  lad,  that  has 
aie  followed  that  family,  an’  I’m  no’  sure  that  it  has 
gone.  But  ye’re  set  on  the  lass,  an’  naethin’  I  can  say 
aboot  the  auld  tales  will  carry  much  weicht  wi’  yet  the 
noo.  A  young  man  in  yer  condition  is  blinded.  Ay 
I’m  thinkin’  ye  couldna  do  better  than  to  gang  awa’ 
where  ye  canna  see  her,  an’  bide  a  year  or  twa.  It  may 
be  ye’ll  see  things  different.  What  think  ye,  guid  wife?” 

“Oh  me!  I  dinna  ken  what  to  think,”  she  sighed. 
‘‘I  canna  forget  the  things  I’ve  heard  aboot  the  Kennedys 
in  the  auld  days.  Hugh  was  aie  a  guid  man,  they  say, 
but  it’s  a  gae  queer  tale  they  tell  o’  his  brither,  Hamish.” 

“Oh!  Mither,  dinna  let  us  go  o’er  a'  that  again,” 
exclaimed  Donald.  “The  man  is  dead  an’  gone  these 
mony  years.” 

“May  be  so,  Donald,  but  I  canna  thole  the  thoucht 
o’  a’  these  queer  things  mixed  up  wi’  yer  family.” 

“I  ne’er  can  see  what  a’  this  has  to  do  wi’  Ellen  an’ 
me,”  he  retorted  with  considerable  spirit.  "I’ll  gang 
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awa’  for  the  twa  years,  an’  gin  ye’ll  no’  gie  yer  consent 
then,  ye’ll  see  me  nae  mair.” 

“Hae  ye  thoucht  where  ye’ll  gang,  an’  what  ye’ll  do, 
lad?”  asked  his  father,  paying  no  attention  to  the  threat. 

“I’ll  see  Captain  Byrne.  He  may  be  disposed  to  gie 
me  work.  An’  there’s  Aberchalder.  If  they  canna  find 
a  place  for  me,  I’ll  try  the  States.” 

“The  States!”  cried  his  mother  in  dismay. 

“Ay,  Mither.  What  for  no’?  But  I’m  thinkin’  I 
may  be  able  to  get  wi’  Sir  John  if  Captain  Byrne  says 
the  word.  I’ll  see  him  the  morrow.” 

The  suddenness  with  which  Donald  was  forming  his 
plans,  and  his  set  determination  frightened  his  mother. 
It  had  actually  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  it 
made  her  heart  sick  to  let  him  go. 

“So  soon  as  that,  Donald?”  was  all  she  could  say. 

“Ay,  Mither.  Ye  hae  aie  told  me  that  whenever 
there’s  a  thing  to  be  done  it’s  best  to  get  done  wi’  it.” 

“It  has  come  upon  me  sae  sudden,  Donald,"  she  cried 
in  distress.  “I  dinna  ken  what  to  think.” 

The  scene  was  interrupted  by  Allen,  who  came  whist¬ 
ling  up  the  path.  She  gathered  up  the  sock  she  was 
knitting  for  Donald  and  took  her  accustomed  seat.  The 
father  went  out  to  the  stable,  and  Donald  resumed  his 
work  on  the  harness.  He  was  in  a  sense  relieved,  but  his 
heart,  at  the  same  time,  was  torn.  The  sight  of  his 
mother,  with  white  haggard  face,  as  she  picked  up  her 
dropped  stitches  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  got 
up,  hung  the  harness  on  the  wall,  and  abruptly  left  the 
house. 


CHAPTER  XX 


6ARLY  next  morning  Donald  was  at  the  priest's 
house.  Father  Alastair,  just  about  to  set  out  on  a 
sick  call,  greeted  him  at  the  door. 

"Well,  Donald  my  lad.  It’s  an  early  visit  you’re 
paying  me  this  morning,  eh?  I’m  off  to  see  old  Katie 
McMurray.  She's  nigh  the  end,  poor  soul.  Maybe 
you  would  walk  along  with  me.  We  can  talk  as  we  go." 

A  whimsical  puckering  of  the  lips  and  a  curious 
twinkle  in  his  eye  portended  he  had  little  thought  that 
the  invitation  would  be  accepted. 

“Oh,  indeed,"  he  answered  with  feigned  surprise  when 
Donald  admitted  that  he  had  come  to  see  Ellen.  "It 
must  be  an  important  message  you  bring  at  this  hour 
of  the  morning.  You  need  not  tell  me,  lad,"  he  added 
kindly,  "for  I'm  not  blind,  if  I  do  hold  my  own  counsel 
at  times.  You  have  been  sly  about  it,  both  of  you." 

He  placed  a  hand  upon  the  young  man’s  shoulder  in 
such  a  fatherly  way  that  Donald,  sure  of  sympathetic 
hearing,  was  encouraged  to  make  a  frank  avowal  and  to 
tell  his  troubles  to  this  kindly  Father  Confessor. 

"It’s  no’  been  easy  for  us,  Faither,"  he  said.  "An’ 
I’m  glad  o'  this  chance  to  speak  to  ye  aboot  it.  I’m  no’ 
detainin'  ye,  sir?" 

“No,  lad.  Come  with  me  now  and  tell  me  all  that’s 
on  your  mind." 

They  strolled  slowly  through  the  woods  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  settlement,  and  Father  Alastair  allowed  the 
boy  to  speak  without  interruption. 

"I  can  see  how  they  feel  about  it,  lad,"  he  said,  when 
Donald  had  narrated  the  interview  of  the  previous 
evening  with  his  parents.  "Family  tradition  and  family 
pride  have  ever  been  sacred  in  the  Highlands.  I  do  not 
say  that  I  am  always  in  sympathy  with  one  or  the  other, 
but  they  have  their  uses.  I  have  little  patience  with 
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the  old  tales  that  so  often  influence  our  people.  I f  the  Ken- 
nedys  have  met  with  misfortune  it  is  no  more  than  has 
been  the  lot  of  many  during  these  trying  times.  The 
laws  of  Divine  Providence  cannot  be  broken  without 
dire  consequences,  and  the  just  often  suffer  with  the  un¬ 
just.  But  we  dare  not  question  the  wisdom  or  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  you  must  put  your  faith  in  the  Almighty, 
my  lad,  and  have  no  fear  of  sinful  superstition.  At  the 
same  time,  Donald,  you  must  not  feel  too  hardly  with 
your  parents  for  thinking  as  they  do.  It  is  for  you  they 
are  caring.  You  owe  a  duty  to  the  mother  who  bore 
you  and  the  father  who  has  provided  for  you  all  these 
years.  Ellen  is  young  and  her  mother  is  not  strong  and 
would  fare  ill  without  her  just  now;  so  bide  your  time 
for  the  two  years,  and  then  if  you  are  both  of  the  same 
mind,  come  to  me,  and  we  will  look  for  some  way  out.” 

"You  need  not  think  of  going  to  the  States,"  the  priest 
continued,  after  Donald  had  spoken  to  him  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  plans.  “We  want  all  our  stout  honest  lads  in 
this  new  country,  and  more,  if  we  could  get  them.  If 
Sir  John  has  no  place  for  you,  there’s  Aberchalder,  who 
knows  McTavish  of  Montreal.  He  could  find  a  place  for 
you.  Indeed,  I  think  that  Duncan  Cameron  from  Wil- 
liamstown  is  returning  to  the  Nipegon  District  with 
the  North  West  Company.  And  now,  lad,”  he  added. 
“You  will  be  anxious  to  see  Ellen.  Be  off  with  you. 
I’ll  speak  to  your  mother  when  I  have  a  chance." 

Ellen  met  him  at  the  door.  Her  face  showed  some 
excitement  which  she  tried  to  conceal. 

"I  saw  ye  come  an’  walk  awa’  again  wi’  Faither  Alas- 
tair,"  she  said,  "but  I  thoucht  ye’d  be  back.  Had  he 
aught  to  tell  ye,  Donald?” 

They  walked  together  to  the  shelter  of  a  clump  of 
trees  as  he  told  her  of  what  had  occurred  the  previous 
evening  and  of  his  talk  with  the  priest.  They  discussed 
Donald’s  plan  of  going  away  long  and  earnestly.  It 
was  not  easy  for  either  of  them,  but  after  consideration 
Ellen  agreed  that  it  was  best. 
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“  ’Twas  as  I  told  ye,  lad,”  she  said,  alluding  to  the 
priest’s  advice.  “He  may  hae  nae  likin’  for  the  auld 
tales,  but  he  would  hae  us  do  oor  duty  by  those  wha  hae 
a  richt  to  expect  it.  It's  true  what  he  says,  Donald, 
an’  we  mauna  be  aie  thinkin’  o’  oorsel’s.” 

“We  hae  but  ain  life,  Ellen,  an’  it’s  no’  fair  to  part  wi’ 
a’  that  mak’s  it  worth  while,”  he  answered  as  he  drew  her 
close  to  his  side.  She  yielded  to  the  embrace  and  he  felt 
her  heart  beat  fast  against  his  own  while  she  hid  her  face 
upon  his  shoulder.  Wisdom,  counsel,  patience,  every¬ 
thing  fled. 

“I  canna  leave  ye,  lass.  I  ken  noo  that  ye  lo’e  me, 
an’  it’s  no’  fair  that  any  one  should  try  to  come  between 
us  wi’  their  foolish  talk.  I’ll  no’  pairt  wi’  ye.  Gradh 
mo  cridhe*  will  ye  no’  marry  me  noo?” 

He  took  her  head  between  his  hands,  turned  her  face 
to  his  and  kissed  her  fervently  on  the  lips.  Pale,  quiver¬ 
ing  with  emotion,  she  waited  until  his  grasp  relaxed  and 
moved  away  from  him. 

“Nay,  Donald,”  she  answered.  “Ye  maunna  talk 
sae  wild.  It’s  wi’  a  sair  heart  I’ll  sae  ye  gae — this  I  can 
tell  ye;  but  we  maun  bide  a  while,  lad,  an’  it’s  best  that 
ye  should  gang  awa’.  Faither  Alastair  would  no’  marry 
us  the  noo,  an’  ye  wouldna  gang  to  Mr.  Falkner  to  be 
married,  would  ye?”  she  added  with  an  attempt  at  a 
smile. 

Ellen’s  mother  was  heard  calling  from  the  open  door. 
Donald  clasped  the  girl  in  his  arms,  and  with  a  passionate 
kiss  tore  himself  away  to  join  his  father  in  the  slash. 

“Ye  needna  gang  to  Williamstown  the  day,  Donald,” 
remarked  Angus  as  his  son  appeared  amidst  the  fallen 
timber.  “Byrne  is  in  Argenteuil  an’  is  no’  expected 
back  till  early  next  week.  I  had  word  frae  big  Rory 
wha  rode  hame  wi’  some  grist  the  mom;  but  the  bag  o' 
news  he  had  picked  up  was  the  biggest  pairt  o’  his  bur- 
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den.  He  has  a  marvellous  nose  for  gossip,  yon  blather¬ 
skite.  I  lost  mair  than  an  hour  listenin’  to  his  clavers.” 

"Ay,  he’s  a  great  talker,”  remarked  his  son  sullenly 
as  he  picked  up  his  axe.  “I’m  sorry  Byrne  isna  hame. 
I’d  like  to  hae  this  business  settled.  It’s  a  lang  way  to 
gang  to  see  Aberchalder.  What  else  had  big  Rory  to 
say?”  he  asked. 

"There  was  talk  o’  some  o’  the  folk  frae  Tryon  wha 
hae  come  o’er.  D’ye  mind  the  Grants  o’  Glen  Finnan? 
They’re  settled  nigh  the  mill  site  up  the  black  river. 
An’  the  Church  o’  Scotland  is  to  send  a  minister  to  this 
pairt  o’  the  country.  He’ll  maist  likely  be  settled  at 
Williamstown  an’  will  hae  as  wide  a  parish  as  Faither 
Alastair.  There’s  some  word  that  there  will  be  a  church 
at  the  Front,  which  folks  begin  to  ca'  ‘Lancaster.’  Wil¬ 
liam  Falkner  will  be  pleased  wi’  the  name  which  is  given 
for  his  auld  hame  in  England.  He’ll  be  glad  aboot  the 
minister  too.  An’  there’s  Colonel  McLean  o’  St.  Andrews, 
an’  ithers  as  far  as  New  Johnstown  an’  beyond  that  are 
keen  to  get  Mr.  Bethune — him  that  was  Chaplain  o’ 
the  ‘Royal  Heilan’  Emigrants,’  ye  ken,  an’  is  minister  o’ 
a  kirk  i’  Montreal — St.  Gabriel’s  it’s  ca’ed.” 

"Was  he  no’  a  prisoner  durin’  the  war?”  asked  Donald. 

"Ay,  that  he  was.  Frae  what  I  hae  heard  he  suffered 
great  hardships.  Faither  Alastair  will  be  interested  to 
know  him.  Eh!  week  I  suppose  it’s  a  guid  thing  for 
the  Protestants  that  they’ll  hae  some  one  to  look  after 
their  souls!  There  are  a  good  mony  o’  them  scattered 
along  the  front — up  the  Black  river  an’  through  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  an’  they’re  no’  a  bad  lot.” 

On  Wednesday  of  the  following  week,  Donald  rode  to 
Williamstown,  and  learned  from  the  men  at  work  on  the 
Johnson  road  that  Captain  Byrne  had  returned  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening. 

He  found  him  deep  in  conversation  with  a  young  man 
who  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  angry.  They  were  stand¬ 
ing  near  a  small  garden  where  an  elderly  Irishman  was 
spading  the  earth.  Long  rows  of  carefully  hoed  ground 
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showed  where  potatoes  were  planted,  and  plots,  marked 
out  and  well  raked,  were  ready  for  the  seeds  of  vegetables. 

“But  I  tell  ye  I’ll  no’  stand  it,  Captain  Byrne,”  the 
young  man  exclaimed  as  Donald  drew  near.  "If  Roy 
McMillan  comes  to  oor  hoose  again,  there’ll  be  murder!" 

"Hoot,  toot!  man,”  answered  the  Captain.  “You 
say  yourself  that  your  wife  does  not  care  for  his  atten¬ 
tions,  that  she  scratched  his  face  for  him.  He’ll  know 
better  next  time.  What  would  you  do,  Mike,  if  a  man 
kissed  your  wife?"  he  added,  addressing  the  gardener. 

The  Irishman  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
light  his  pipe.  “Well,  sor,"  he  answered  between  vigour- 
ous  puffs.  “If  ony  man  was  fool  enough  to  venture  it, 
I’d  say  ‘try  it,  me  bhoy’  an’  that  wud  be  the  last  we’d 
iver  see  or  hear  o’  the  damn  fool." 

Captain  Byrne  laughed.  “It’s  only  a  little  too  much 
of  Uncle  Tom’s  liquor,"  he  continued  to  the  irate  hus¬ 
band.  “I’m  thinking  there’s  trouble  in  every  glass  of 
that  stuff,  and  I've  warned  him  to  improve  the  quality 
to  save  murder.” 

“Well,  Donald!”  he  exclaimed  as  he  saw  the  young 
Highlander.  “Glad  to  see  you  lad.  How  are  all  at  St. 
Raphaels?” 

Donald  returned  the  greeting  and  was  about  to  begin 
a  preliminary  explanation  of  his  visit  when  he  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  Irishman. 

“You’ll  excuse  me,  sor.  But  if  ye’re  after  cornin' 
from  St.  Raphaels  may  be  you’d  be  knowin’  somethin’ 
of  a  man  be  the  name  of  Angus  Rory  McDonald?  ‘Bel- 
main’,  they  ca’  him." 

“I  ought  to,”  replied  the  young  man.  “He’s  my 
faither." 

“Well,  well!  ye  don’t  tell  me  ye’re  the  son  of  Angus 
McDonald  an’  a  man  growed!”  Mike  rested  on  his 
spade  and  sighed  deeply  as  though  the  sight  of  this 
particular  McDonald  brought  back  a  painful  memory. 
“Ah,  well,”  he  went  on.  "An’  will  ye  tell  yer  faither 
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that  the  heifer  I  bought  aff  him  last  fall  took  sick  an’ 
died  afore  we  cud  get  a  quart  o’  milk  from  her?” 

“Did  she?”  exclaimed  Donald.  “Man!  that  was  too 
bad.” 

“Bad?  is  it!”  cried  the  Irishman.  "Bad?  Glory 
be,  but  it  was  a  terrible  loss.  I’ve  never  felt  so  bad,  no, 
not  since  my  first  wife  died  o’  the  fever,  God  have  mercy 
on  her.  An’  ye’ll  be  tellin’  him  for  me  now?”  he  added, 
as,  with  a  grunt,  he  dug  viciously  into  the  soil. 

Donald  assured  the  bereaved  man  of_  his  father's 
condolence  and  followed  Captain  Byrne  to^the  house. 

He  was  careful  to  make  no  mention  of  the  primary 
cause  for  his  wish  to  leave  home,  and  he  explained  his 
mission  in  few  words.  The  agent  was  quick  to  respond 
and  asked  no  impertinent  questions. 

"If  Sir  John  has  nothing  for  you,”  he  said  after  some 
discussion,  “there  are  other  chances  for  a  likely  fellow 
like  you.  Do  you  know  Duncan  Cameron?” 

"D’ye  mean  Duncan  Cameron  from  the  Mohawk?" 
answered  Donald.  "Ay.  Faither  Alastair  said  he  was 
goin’  back  to  the  Nipegon  country." 

"Yes.  But  he’ll  be  in  Montreal  yet,  I  think.  The 
fur  trade  is  a  big  business,  and  he’s  well  thought  of  in  the 
North  West  Company.  He’d  put  in  a  good  word  for 
you  with  McTavish  and  the  Frobishers,  and  you’d  still 
be  in  time  to  go  out  with  the  brigade.  I  know  of  some 
bateaux  that  are  to  leave  New  Johnstown  within  a  few 
days,”  he  continued,  "and  I  have  a  communication  to 
make  to  Sir  John  which  I  will  be  sending  in  their  care. 
I’ll  tell  them  you  wish  to  go,  and  will  mention  it  in  my 
letter.  If  you  can  be  at  the  Front  by  Monday,  they’ll 
be  on  the  lookout  for  you.” 

Donald  thanked  him  warmly  and  set  out  for  home  to 
make  preparations  for  the  new  adventure. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


(7*?  HE  year  dragged  through  its  course  of  wearisome 
\^J  mono  tony.  The  only  word  that  came  from  Donald 
told  that  he  had  joined  Duncan  Cameron  and  was 
to  go  with  him  as  far  as  Grand  Portage.  His  plans  after 
that  were  uncertain,  but  he  would  be  gone  at  least  two 
years,  and  perhaps  three. 

Ellen  devoted  her  time  to  work,  in  an  effort  to  keep 
her  mind  from  dwelling  on  her  loneliness  and  from  con¬ 
juring  up  pictures  of  a  dreary  future.  She  had  little  hope 
of  any  alteration  in  the  feeling  of  Donald’s  parents; 
but  while  at  rimes  she  felt  rebellious,  she  knew  that  she 
had  followed  the  only  dutiful  course,  and  resigned  her¬ 
self  to  their  will  as  far  as  she  could.  Among  the  few 
treasured  trifles,  which  she  guarded  in  a  tartan  box,  lay 
a  cluster  of  dried  flowers.  They  were  plucked  in  the  fresh 
delicate  loveliness  of  spring  a  year  ago,  and  kept  in 
memory  of  a  golden  hour.  Now,  their  fragrance  gone, 
their  beauty  withered,  they  seemed  a  fitting  symbol  of 
the  future  that  loomed  before  her — arid,  colourless,  and 
desolate. 

Father  Alastair  was  sorry  for  the  girl.  He  gave  her 
tasks  to  occupy  and  improve  her  mind,  and  during  the 
long  winter  evenings  he  taught  her  many  things.  She, 
in  turn,  instructed  Sandy  and  Jock  in  the  rudiments  of 
the  three  R’s.  Books  were  rare,  but  she  read  with 
avidity  the  few  there  were  and  became  as  conversant 
with  Robert  Burns  as  was  Belmain. 

Spring  found  her  a  wan  ghost  of  her  former  self.  The 
tasks  which  she  had  once  performed  with  ease  now  so 
taxed  her  strength  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  she  could 
but  drag  herself  wearily  to  bed.  Her  mother  and  the  good 
priest  were  anxious.  They  knew  the  girl  was  fretting, 
and  fearful  that  she  might  become  seriously  ill  sought 
means  to  distract  her. 
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Early  in  June,  Father  Alastair  came  home  from  Glen¬ 
garry  House,  where  he  had  been  the  guest  of  Aberchalder, 
bearing  an  air  of  satisfaction.  Ellen  was  out  when  he 
arrived,  and  upon  her  return  she  found  him  in  earnest 
conversation  with  her  mother.  They  became  suddenly 
quiet  when  she  entered,  and  Nancy  seemed  perturbed. 

That  night  her  mother  told  her  of  a  plan  the  priest 
had  formed  for  her.  Mrs.  Macdonell  of  Aberchalder, 
it  appeared,  was  to  go  to  Montreal  where  she  would  spend 
some  time  with  her  two  little  girls  before  leaving  them 
in  care  of  the  good  sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  She  wanted 
a  trustworthy  young  woman  to  help  her  on  the  journey 
and  to  remain  with  her  until  she  returned.  Father 
Alastair  suggested  that  Ellen  would  be  most  suitable, 
and  she  must  decide  at  once. 

"But,  Mither.  How  will  ye  manage  if  I  gang?”  asked 
the  girl. 

"I'll  miss  ye  sadly,  dear.  But  I’ll  mak’  Sandy  an’ 
Jock  help  me  mair.  'Twould  do  the  lads  nae  harm  to 
learn  to  be  usefu’  roond  the  hoose.  It’s  no’  as  if  ye’d 
be  lang  awa’,  an’  it’s  a  great  chance  for  ye  to  hae  a  bit 
change  frae  the  rough  life  here." 

“Mither,"  Ellen  began  with  hesitation  after  a  long 
silence.  "If  I  could  get  a  place  in  Montreal,  think  ye 
I  could  bide  there  a  while?  I’d  send  ye  money  to  hire 
little  Kitty  ‘Sass’.  Ye  ken  she’s  a  smart  wee  lassie,  an’ 
’twould  be  a  guid  thing  for  her  to  be  wi’  ye  a  while  an’ 
awa’  frae  the  shiftlessness" — 

"But,  lassie!"  exclaimed  her  mother,  taken  aback  at 
the  proposal.  “What  mak’s  ye  wish  to  stay  amang 
strangers  an’  no’  come  hame  to  us?" 

The  girl’s  eyes  filled,  and  she  paused  to  control  her 
voice  before  she  answered. 

"This  hoose  is  like  hame,  Mither,  an’  Faither  Alastair 
is  as  kind  as  my  ain  faither  could  be,  but  he’s  no’  a  young 
man,  an’  if  aught  happens  to  him,  God  alone  kens  what’s 
to  become  o’  us.  There’s  nae  work  for  a  lassie  here 
except  as  a  drudge  in  some  wee  hoose  where  she  can  end 
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her  days  as  poor  as  when  she  first  went.  I’ve  thoucht 
o’  it  a’,  Mither,  an’  this  seems  a  chance  for  me  to  do 
somethin'  better,  an’  may  be  I’ll  be  able  to  help  ye  some¬ 
how,  an’  we  can  hae  a  wee  bit  place  o’  our  ain.  I’ll 
work  hard  an’  save  every  shillin'  except  what  I  send  to 

ye.” 

The  thought  of  her  daughter  entering  the  service 
of  strangers  hurt  Nancy’s  pride.  It  had  seemed  hard 
that  she  should  even  go  with  Mrs.  Macdonell,  but  the 
girl’s  health  demanded  that  something  be  done  and  it 
was  an  opportunity  for  her  to  see  a  different  life.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  Macdonells  of  Aberchalder  were  no  mere  stran¬ 
gers.  They  were  the  leaders  of  the  Highland  community, 
and  the  patriarchial  spirit  of  the  Clans  still  lived.  Father 
Alastair  was  considered  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spirit¬ 
ual  Chief  among  his  people,  and  Aberchalder  was  his 
nearest  of  kin  in  the  new  land.  But  it  was  hard  for 
Ellen  to  convince  her  mother  that  her  plan  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  stay  in  Montreal  was  for  the  best. 

“What  will  Donald  say  when  he  comes  hame  an’ 
finds  ye  gone?”  the  good  woman  asked,  still  clinging  to 
the  hope  that  the  McDonalds  would  relent. 

"That’s  ain  reason  I  wish  to  be  awa’.  ’Twill  mak’ 
it  easier  for  him  to  stay  at  hame  if  I’m  no’  here,  an’ 
’twill  be  easier  for  me  too.  Ye  maunna  think  o’  that, 
Mither.  It’s  a’  o’er  an’  done  wi’.” 

When  Ellen  sought  Father  Alastair’s  advice,  he  be¬ 
came  serious. 

“Do  you  know  what  this  will  mean,  my  lass?”  he  said. 
“It’s  the  severing  of  old  ties.  It  may  lead  you  far. 
There’s  good  sense  in  it  if  you  can  bear  it  without  heart¬ 
break,  but  remember,  you’ll  be  working  for  strangers 
who  may  take  no  thought  of  you  except  for  the  service 
you  give.  I’ll  miss  you,  lassie,  but  I  cannot  advise  you 
to  act  against  your  own  judgment.  I  want  you,  however, 
to  know  that  the  door  is  open  to  you  whenever  you  re¬ 
turn.  As  for  the  wages  for  Kitty,  we’ll  manage  that, 
child.  Save  your  pennies,  you  may  need  them. 
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Time  sped.  There  was  much  to  be  done  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  Ellen’s  leaving,  and  the  needles  flew.  A  peddler 
happened  to  pass  and  Nancy  invested  some  of  her  small 
horde  in  good  winsey  and  linen  for  the  girl's  outfit. 

There  were  many  farewells.  Little  Jock  clung  to  her, 
sobbing,  and  was  not  to  be  comforted  with  promises  of 
sugar-plums.  It  was  indeed  with  a  heavy  heart  that  she 
set  out  for  Glengarry  House,  there  to  remain  a  few  days 
before  embarking  upon  her  great  adventure. 

The  trip  down  the  broad,  beautiful  river  was  pleasant 
in  the  warm  July  weather.  Her  duties  on  the  way  were 
not  onerous  and  she  contrasted  the  comfort  of  the  bateau, 
with  its  rugs  and  cushions,  to  the  hard  seats,  and  over¬ 
crowded  boats,  in  which  she  had  travelled  on  the  weary 
journey  up  stream  nearly  two  years  before. 

The  life  of  the  town  interested  her.  The  only  city 
she  had  hitherto  known  had  been  Glasgow,  with  its 
whirring  looms  and  busy  quays.  In  Montreal,  the  chief 
interest,  apart  from  the  garrison,  centred  in  the  fur 
trade.  The  walls  about  the  small  old  town  of  Ville  Marie 
were  already  crumbling  into  decay,  and  houses  were 
spreading  along  the  river  and  towards  the  forest-clad 
mountain  which  looked  down  in  sheltering  kindliness 
upon  the  growing  city  at  its  feet. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  population  was  French, 
but  English-speaking  people  were  coming  in,  and  had 
already  made  their  presence  felt  in  the  mercantile  world. 
The  firms  of  Benjamin  and  Joseph  Frobisher  had  united 
in  1783,  with  that  of  Simon  McTavish,  to  form  the  North 
West  Company,  and  already  they  had  amassed  con¬ 
siderable  wealth.  Rivalling  them  were  other  merchants: 
Peter  Pangman,  known  as  “Bostonias"  Pangman,  because 
he  came  from  the  States,  who,  with  Gregory,  McLeod 
and  Co.,  had  joined  Peter  Pond,  a  trader  in  the  far  west, 
and  formed  a  strong  company  with  which  competition 
was  keen. 

The  arrival  and  departure  of  the  western  cargoes, 
and  the  coming  and  going  of  the  great  fleet  of  merchant- 
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men  from  over  seas  in  spring  and  fall,  were  most  im¬ 
portant  events  and  matters  of  absorbing  interest  in 
Montreal. 

Mrs.  Macdonell’s  rooms  on  Great  St.  James  Street 
became  the  centre  of  much  social  activity.  Ellen  was 
kept  busy,  but  the  gay  scenes,  and  complete  change  in 
mode  of  living,  wrought  the  improvement  for  which 
Father  Alastair  hoped.  Soon  she  was  the  bright  merry 
girl  of  former  years,  with  little  time  to  brood  over  old 
sorrows,  or  about  unhappy  days  to  come. 

Time  passed  all  too  quickly,  and  when  the  children 
were  established  in  the  convent,  Mrs.  Macdonell  began 
preparations  for  the  journey  home. 

Now  it  chanced  that  Simon  McTavish,  (whose  wealth 
and  somewhat  arrogant  manner  had  earned  for  him  the 
sobriquet  “Le  Marquis ”)  had  recently  married  a  charming 
young  French  woman,  Mademoiselle  Chaboillez,  who 
greatly  admired  Mrs.  Macdonell’s  bright  little  maid. 
When  she  learned,  therefore,  that  the  girl  was  anxious 
to  remain  in  Montreal,  she  offered  her  the  charge  of  the 
linen  and  mending  in  the  household.  This  proved  to  be 
a  happy  arrangement,  and  Ellen  was  able  to  perform 
many  personal  services  which  brought  her  into  close 
contact  with  her  mistress  for  whom  she  formed  a  great 
attachment. 

The  girl  had  been  installed  in  her  new  home  but  a 
short  time  when  Mr.  McTavish  returned  from  Grand 
Portage  with  his  nephew,  William  McGillivray,  and 
thereafter,  for  a  while,  the  household  conversation  was 
largely  of  the  fur  trade,  and  of  the  possible  effect  of  the 
recent  amalgamation  of  Montreal  merchants  upon  the 
season’s  business. 

From  what  she  heard,  Ellen  was  able  to  make  out 
that  there  had  been  a  murder  in  some  far-off  place,  and 
that  John  Ross,  a  bourgeois,  of  the  North  West  Company, 
had  been  killed  in  a  quarrel  fomented  by  Peter  Pond  who 
was  even  suspected  of  the  deed.  Some  years  before, 
Pond  had  been  guilty  of  the  murder  of  a  peaceful  trader 
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of  the  name  of  Walden,  and  the  scandal  of  this  second 
crime  had  incited  the  leading  men  of  his  firm  to  break 
from  him  and  join  forces  with  the  McTavish  combina¬ 
tion.  The  news  alarmed  the  girl,  who  grew  increasingly 
anxious  for  Donald.  Thoughts  of  him,  in  that  wild 
lawless  land,  terrified  her.  She  feared,  yet  longed  for 
word  of  him,  and  prayed  for  his  safe  return. 

Emile  Lajune,  personal  servant  to  McTavish,  had 
been  with  his  master  in  the  west.  He  was  one  of  the 
" mangeurs  du  lard'',*  a  name  applied  by  the  "coureurs 
du  bois" f  to  a  man  who  had  never  gone  farther  than 
Grand  Portage,  and  who  preferred  the  pork  and  delicacies 
and  easy  living  at  the  rendezvous  to  the  pemmican,J  tripe 
de  roch§  and  hardships  of  the  wilderness.  Ellen  sum¬ 
moned  up  courage  one  day  to  ask  Emile  if  he  knew 
Duncan  Cameron  from  Glengarry. 

"Bien,  non,"  he  answered.  “But  I  hear  dem  talk 
of  beeg  Dune  Cameron  de  bourgeois  at  de  Nipegon. 
An’  I  see  heem  las’  year.  You  know  heem,  eh?" 

“No,"  she  answered  with  some  confusion,  “But  a  lad, 
a  cousin  of  mine,  went  with  him  last  spring.  I  thought 
maybe  you’d  have  news  of  him.  His  name  is  McDonald." 

Emile  laughed.  “McDonald,”  he  exclaimed.  "Mon 
Dieu,  dey  are  many  dose  McDonalds.  I  know  one, 
two,  t’ree,  oh!  maybe  ten  of  dem.  Der  was  one  young 
fellow  I  mind,  he  new  on  de  job  I  tink,  un  garcon,  grand 
comme  ca,"  he  emphasized  the  tallness  by  holding 
his  hand  with  the  fingers  bent  high  above  his  head. 
“P'raps  he  ees  de  one,  eh?  Dey  say  he  go  in  de  Atha- 
baska  country.  Dat  ees  too  far.  Me,  I  nevair  pass  le 
Grand  Portage." 

*Pork  eaters.  A  name  given  to  those  who  did  not  go  be¬ 
yond  Grand  Portage. 

fRunners  of  the  woods.  Men  who  remained  in  the  far  West 
for  the  winter  and  went  into  the  interior. 

{Dried  buffalo  meat. 

§Moss  which  allays  the  pangs  of  hunger  but  contains  no 
nourishment. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


AN WHILE,  Donald’s  life  was  one  of  activity 
Q\j  ancl  adventure,  filled  with  new  experiences, 
new  acquaintances,  and  work  for  mind  and 
body  that  made  the  days  pass  quickly.  Shortly  after 
reaching  Montreal,  he  was  brigaded  with  the  North 
West  Company's  men,  en  route  to  Grand  Portage.  He 
arrived  with  his  new  comrades  at  Lachine  the  day  before 
the  fleet  was  to  set  out  on  its  long  journey  by  lake  and 
river.  Piled  high  along  the  shore  were  many  bales  and 
bundles  of  merchandise  and  provisions,  kegs  of  rum  and 
brandy,  and  a  varied  assortment  of  tarpaulins,  kettles, 
and  elaborate  camp  equipment.  Nothing  was  missing 
of  what  was  necessary,  and  there  was  much  that  was 
luxurious,  to  conserve  the  comfort  and  uphold  the  dignity 
of  the  lords  of  the  Company. 


Hundreds  of  men  were  at  work  preparing  for  the 
morrow’s  embarkation.  The  voices  of  half-breeds, 
French-Canadians  and  Scots  mingled  in  loud  ceaseless 
babel,  as  they  struggled  with  the  chaos  of  freight  and 
stowed  it  in  the  canoes. 


The  day  of  departure  dawned  bright  and  glorious. 
The  sun  sparkled  over  the  broad  stretches  of  Lake  St. 
Louis,  and  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  dark 
waters  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  limpid  blue  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  showed  clearly  though  the  surface  rippled  in 
the  breeze. 

Baggage  continued  to  arrive,  and  the  special  cooks 
and  retinue  of  servants  for  the  Montreal  partners  were 
early  on  the  scene.  The  men  worked  tirelessly,  packing 
and  binding  into  place  the  many  oddly  shaped  bundles 
with  skill  born  of  long  practice.  Voyageurs  and  hunters 
were  arrayed  in  buckskin  and  adorned  with  bright  red 
silk  about  the  waist  and  head  and  knotted  at  the  throat. 
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Dark  skinned  and  agile,  they  darted  here  and  there, 
bright  flashes  of  colour,  through  the  motley  throng. 

When  the  canoes  were  loaded,  eight  men  and  a  steers¬ 
man  took  their  places  in  each  and  pushed  into  the  stream. 
Donald’s  canoe  was  early  on  the  river,  and  from  the  water 
he  watched  the  busy  scene  on  shore.  He  saw  the  city 
partners  drive  up  in  their  splendid  carriages,  with  all  the 
pomp  and  pride  that  befitted  the  station  of  merchant 
princes  in  a  new  world.  Dressed  in  the  latest  fashion, 
with  laces  and  ruffles,  gold  braid  and  cocked  hats,  with 
brass-handled  pistols  and  finely  wrought  daggers  in  their 
belts,  they  paraded  the  beach  with  their  town  friends 
who  had  come  to  see  them  off. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  farewells  were  spoken  and  the 
long  narrow  barks  with  McTavish,  the  Frobishers,  and 
William  McGillivray  aboard,  put  out  from  shore.  The 
men  in  the  ninety  or  more  canoes  held  their  paddles 
poised  for  the  signal.  Suddenly  a  man  standing  in  the 
stern  of  one  of  the  largest  craft  lowered  an  iron  shoo  pole 
he  had  held  high  above  his  head.  Six  hundred  paddles 
cleft  the  water  as  with  a  single  motion;  the  canoes  shot 
forward  amid  cheers  which  reverberated  over  the  lake, 
while  the  voyageurs,  keeping  time  with  rhythmic  stroke, 
struck  up  an  old  French  chanson.  Soon  the  brigade  was 
lost  to  view  on  its  adventurous  journey  across  half  a 
continent. 

At  Ste.  Anne  the  brigade  halted  that  the  men  might 
go  to  confession  and  renew  their  vows  to  the  patron  saint 
of  the  Canadian  voyageur.  From  there  the  canoes  were 
poled  and  towed  up  the  swift  current  of  the  Ottawa  River, 
passing  into  the  tranquil  expanse  of  the  Lac  des  Deux  Mon- 
tagnes,  on  the  shores  of  which  lay  the  sleepy  Indian 
village.  They  passed  the  ruins  of  the  two  small  stockaded 
French  forts  and  the  portage  at  the  Long  Sault  where 
Dollard  and  his  little  band  of  heroes  gave  their  lives  to 
save  the  small  white  settlement  at  Ville  Marie  more  than 
a  hundred  years  before;  on  into  the  wild  region  of  un¬ 
broken  forest,  where  even  red  men  were  seen  at  rare 
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intervals;  up  the  siwft,  glorious  river  with  its  cataracts 
and  rapids;  across  the  portages  into  Lake  Nipissing.  with 
its  memories  of  Champlain;  out  on  the  blue  waters  of 
Georgian  Bay,  along  its  rugged  shores  and  numberless 
islands;  over  Lake  Huron  and  up  the  rapid  current  of 
the  St.  Mary  River,  to  the  old  French  fort,  and  thence 
out  on  the  bosom  of  Lake  Superior,  their  goal  now  almost 
in  sight.  It  was  a  breathless  journey,  for  speed  was  de¬ 
manded  by  the  “Lords  of  the  North.” 

Where  the  swift  waters  of  the  Pigeon  river  tumbled 
into  the  Lake,  the  fleet  rounded  a  long  high  point  of  land, 
and  passed  through  a  narrow  channel  between  it  and  a 
small  island,  the  steep  shores  of  which  were  densely 
wooded.  A  deep  crescent  shaped  bay  lay  before  them, 
with  a  ribbon  of  shining  sand  between  the  sapphire  water 
and  the  green  sward  that  sloped  gradually  to  the  base 
of  a  forest-clad  cliff.  It  rose  sharply  to  a  considerable 
height.  Jutting  spurs  of  rock  showed  here  and  there 
among  the  trees. 

Beyond  a  tiny  stream  at  the  far  side  of  this  bay  were 
large  wharves  and  boat  houses,  and  on  a  natural  plateau, 
sheltered  by  the  bluffs  above,  and  guarded  by  a  palisade 
eighteen  feet  high,  stood  the  fort  of  the  North  West 
Company  at  Grand  Portage. 

A  salvo  welcomed  the  leaders,  and  cheers  echoed  and 
re-echoed  down  the  bay.  The  partners  had  arrived,  and 
the  place  thronged  with  life.  Many  of  the  bourgeois  and 
wintering  partners  from  the  interior  were  already  there, 
each  with  his  score  of  retainers.  Indians,  hunters,  trap¬ 
pers,  and  hangers-on  had  gathered  for  the  great  annual 
conference,  a  deliberate,  hard-headed  business  meeting, 
with  an  attendant  glorious  carousal. 

A  great  arched  gate,  guarded  by  a  sentry  and  flanked 
by  small  brass  cannon,  gave  access  to  a  large  square  en¬ 
closed  by  the  palisade.  Within  this  quadrangle  were  the 
log  built  store  houses,  the  offices,  the  quarters  for  the  clerks 
and  servants,  a  powder  magazine  of  stone  and  a  grim 
jail;  while,  towering  in  the  centre,  stood  the  main  build- 
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ing,  of  substantial  timbers,  in  which  the  partners  dwelt  in 
luxury.  There,  in  the  great  Council  Hall,  the  walls  adorned 
with  portraits  of  members  of  the  Company  and  trophies 
of  the  chase,  they  held  court  and  feasted  gloriously. 

Huddled  at  the  foot  of  the  palisade,  and  straggling 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream  were  the  huts  of  the  half- 
breed  voyageurs  and  their  families. 

Cameron  and  the  others  who  has  passed  the  winter 
in  the  West  were  hailed  on  every  side.  All  were  greedy 
for  news  of  the  outside  world.  Donald  was  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  Highlanders;  a  hardy  stalwart  lot,  dare¬ 
devils,  all  of  them;  men  of  courage  and  resource,  with  a 
fine  scorn  for  the  poltroon  or  the  dandy. 

“Have  you  heard  how  the  Pond  people  have  done 
this  year,  Jim?"  asked  Cameron  of  James  Fraser,  a  man 
of  middle  age  who  hailed  from  the  interior. 

"I  dinna  ken,"  he  answered.  “But  McKenzie  has 
sent  in  a  fine  lot  o’  pelts.  He’s  no’  cornin’  himsel’  this 
year.  I  saw  him  on  the  way  at  Isle  a  la  Croix.  If  all 
the  other  company  were  like  him  there’d  be  nae  trouble." 

"You’re  right,"  answered  Cameron.  "I  was  here 
last  year  when  he  and  McGillivray  came  in  together. 
We  heard  the  singing  long  before  they  came  in  sight. 
Man,  it  was  a  braw  sight  to  see  the  men  o’  both  companies 
come  in  like  brothers,  an’  the  woods  resounding  wi’  the 
bonnie  French  chansons.  But  that  man  Pond  is  a  mean 
hound.  Ye  canna  trust  him.” 

Donald  was  assigned  to  quarters  with  the  wintering 
men,  under  the  direction  of  Jim  Fraser,  and  was  set  to 
work  sorting  and  labelling  the  merchandise  for  the 
stations  of  the  West  and  North.  But  before  this,  a  regal* 
had  been  given  to  each  of  the  voyageurs  and  hunters, 
and,  while  the  liquor  flowed,  the  time  was  given  over  to 
the  riot  and  wild  debauch  of  a  hard  drinking  age. 

The  chiefs  thfmselves  held  carnival  in  the  Council 
Hall,  where  they  feasted  upon  moose  nose,  beaver  tail, 


*A  keg  of  rum. 
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buffalo  tongue,  and  pastry,  sauces,  and  sweets  prepared 
by  French  chefs,  the  whole  washed  down  by  rare  wines 
of  the  vintages  of  France  and  Spain.  Scottish  songs  and 
bursts  of  merriment  rang  over  the  quiet  waters  of  the 
lake  and  mingled  with  the  choruses  of  the  voyageurs 
and  the  whoops  of  the  Indians  who  danced  and  feasted 
on  the  generous  leavings  of  their  lords. 

In  due  time  the  carousal  ended  and  the  meeting 
settled  to  the  serious  task  of  organizing  new  posts,  re¬ 
viewing  the  work  of  those  already  established  and  the 
multitude  of  details  consequent  to  a  vast  enterprise  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  civilization. 

As  Donald  was  at  work  one  day  at  the  docks,  a  canoe 
of  the  opposition  company,  paddled  by  five  Indians, 
came  in  swiftly  to  the  landing.  A  white  man,  seated 
amidships,  got  out,  gave  some  directions  in  an  unknown 
language  and  ran  up  the  path  to  the  Council  Hall.  Such 
visits  were  unusual  and  he  surmised  that  the  stranger’s 
business  was  of  some  importance.  His  suspicions  were 
confirmed  when,  passing  through  the  gate  of  the  stockade 
some  time  later,  he  heard  sounds  from  the  common  room 
that  were  anything  but  mirthful,  and  found  Jim  Fraser 
addressing  a  group  of  excited  men. 

’’What’s  the  trouble?”  he  asked. 

"It’s  Peter  Pond,”  replied  Fraser.  “He  has  killed 
John  Ross,  as  fine  a  man  as  there  is  in  the  Indian  country. 
This  is  the  second  man  he  has  done  to  death.  Walden 
was  a  good  man  too,  they  say.  Ay!  But  it’s  an  un¬ 
happy  change  frae  last  year.  Ye  may  hae  seen  McKen¬ 
zie.  He’s  come  frae  Isle  a  la  Croix.  He  picked  fresh 
men  at  the  posts  an’  pushed  on  nicht  an’  day  wi’oot 
stopping.  He  had  just  left.” 

In  the  Council  Hall,  the  crime  and  its  probable  con¬ 
sequences  cast  a  damper  on  proceedings.  Both  factions, 
were  fearful  of  what  might  follow,  and  McKenzie,  for 
his  other  partners  having  repudiated  the  murderer  Pond, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  companies  should  amalgamate. 
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Resolutions  to  this  end  were  proposed,  to  be  laid  before 
the  meeting  in  Montreal  for  final  concurrence. 

The  conference  at  Grand  Portage  broke  up  early 
that  year,  and  in  the  shift  of  reorganization,  Donald  was 
sent  inland  with  J  im  Fraser  to  join  Roderick  McKenzie’s 
men  at  Isle  a  la  Croix.  He  had  caught  the  fever  of  ad¬ 
venture,  and  in  high  spirits  set  out  on  the  hard  journey 
through  lake  and  river,  for  the  great  plains  of  the  West. 


The  data  of  this  chapter  was  gathered  from  the  spirited  ac¬ 
count  of  the  “Beaver  Club,”  given  by  Chas.  Bret  Reed,  M.D., 
in  “Masters  of  the  Wilderness,”  combined  with  the  graphic  de¬ 
scription  of  the  fort  at  Grand  Portage,  found  in  the  “Remarkable 
History  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,"  by  George  Bryce,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  and  the  writer's  impression  of  the  beautiful  spot,  gained 
on^a^delightful  motor  trip  from  Fort  William,  some  years  ago. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


(7  ®HE  brigade  for  Isle  a  la  Croix  had  scarcely  reached 
its  destination  when  winter  set  in.  Donald  revelled 
in  the  novelty  of  the  life  and  the  little  band  of 
white  men  were  pleasant  companions.  Roderick  McKen¬ 
zie  exacted  in  full  the  work  assigned  to  those  under  his 
command ;  but  he  was  fair  and  held  the  respect  and  liking, 
not  only  of  his  staff,  but  of  all  with  whom  he  was  associa¬ 
ted. 

During  the  long  northern  evenings  the  men  sat  about 
a  roaring  fire  in  the  great  chimney  of  the  common  room 
and  told  their  adventures.  Donald  described  the  little 
Highland  settlement  in  the  forest.  He  spoke  of  the  good 
priest  who  was  the  centre  of  its  life,  of  the  Loyalists  with 
whom  he  and  his  parents  had  fled  from  their  home  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  of  the  more  newly  arrived 
immigrants  from  the  Highlands.  Jim  Fraser,  who  sat 
near  by  puffing  his  pipe,  did  not  join  in  the  general  con¬ 
versation,  but  was  plainly  interested  in  the  newcomer, 
and  questioned  him  as  to  the  district  from  which  these 
people  had  come  and  their  reasons  for  leaving  the  old 
land. 

When  next  morning  he  and  Donald  had  left  the  island 
together  with  a  hand  sled  to  bring  in  the  carcass  of  a  deer 
Fraser  had  killed  the  previous  day,  and  were  swinging 
along  on  their  snowshoes  over  the  glittering  winter  white 
of  the  prairie,  he  again  referred  to  the  subject. 

“The  folks  at  St.  Raphaels  came  frae  Knoydart,  ye 
say?” 

"Ay,”  answered  Donald.  “Those  who  came  last 
year.  D’ye  ken  that  pairt  o’  the  country?” 

“I’ve  been  there,  but  it's  lang  syne.  Is  there  a 
family  o’  the  name  o’  Kennedy  amang  them?  The 
Kennedys  used  to  live  at  Glen  Shea,  but  that’s  no’  far 
frae  Knoydart.” 
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“Did  ye  ken  the  family?”  his  companion  asked  in  a 
voice  that  betrayed  some  surprise. 

“Ay.  I  knew  old  John  Kennedy  and  his  wife  week 
I  suppose  they  are  both  dead  these  mony  years.  They 
had  a  son  by  the  name  o’  Hugh.  Can  ye  tell  me  aught 
aboot  him?” 

Donald  related  at  length  the  story  of  Hugh  Kennedy, 
and  of  the  widow  and  family  left  to  make  their  way  in  the 
wild  new  land. 

“If  it  werena  for  Faither  Alastair,”  he  concluded, 
“I  dinna  ken  what  would  become  o’  them.  It’s  hard  on 
lone  women  folk  in  this  country.  They  may  get  a  grant 
o’  land,  perhaps,  but  they  will  ne’er  be  able  to  do  aught 
wi’  it.” 

The  men  tramped  along  for  a  time  without  speaking, 
their  breath  congealing  on  their  beards  and  eyebrows  in 
the  bitter  cold.  Finally  Fraser  broke  the  silence. 

“What  is  the  daughter  like?”  he  asked.  “Is  she  dark 
or  fair?” 

The  lad’s  evident  embarrassment  provoked  a  half 
smile  from  the  elder  man.  “Ah,  weel  then.  She  maun 
be  like  her  mither’s  family,”  he  remarked,  after  Donald 
had  explained  that  her  eyes  were  blue  and  her  curls 
golden.  “The  Kennedys  were  a’  dark.  ‘The  Black 
Raven’s  Brood,’  was  what  they  ca’ed  them  in  the  Glens. 
There  was  another  son  by  the  name  o’  Hamish’.  He 
was  older  than  Hugh.  D’ye  ken  what  became  o’  him?" 

“Ay.  He  fell  o’er  a  cliff,  they  tell  me,  years  ago, 
when  he  was  a  lad.  But  that  must  hae  been  afore  ye 
left  Scotland  yersel’.” 

“It’s  weel  I  mind  the  noo,”  replied  Fraser,  “but  I 
hadna  richtly  heard  what  became  o’  him.  Did  they  e’er 
find  the  corse?” 

"Nay;  an’  there  was  a  lot  o’  talk  o’  it.  But  there’s 
nae  doot  the  man’s  dead.” 

“Nay  doot,"  repeated  Fraser,  thoughtfully.  “An’ 
I  warrant  there  was  muckle  gossip  in  Knoydart  an’  the 
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Glens.  I  left  the  deer  yonder,"  he  added,  pointing  to  a 
knoll  of  scrubby  poplars  some  distance  ahead. 

Proceeding  carefully,  with  loaded  muskets  for  fear  of 
wolves  or  other  wild  animals  which  might  have  been 
attracted  by  the  scent,  they  came  to  a  rough  scaffolding 
of  poplar  branches,  on  which  J  im  had  placed  the  carcass. 
Fox  tracks  were  everywhere,  but  the  game  lay  high  above 
the  prowlers’  reach.  The  two  men  lifted  down  the  frozen 
venison  and  drew  it  home. 

Fraser  had  taken  kindly  to  his  young  assistant  and 
had  many  questions  to  ask  of  the  Scottish  community 
from  Knoydart,  but  volunteered  nothing  of  his  own  life 
and  recollections  there.  Only  after  much  questioning 
did  Donald  learn  that  he  had  come  to  Canada  with  the 
army  of  General  Wolfe;  that  after  the  fall  of  Quebec, 
he  had  seen  service  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  had 
eventually  entered  the  fur-trade  during  the  early  days 
of  the  North  West  Company. 

When  summer  came,  and  the  brigade  had  left  on  its 
annual  return  to  Grand  Portage,  Jim  Fraser,  Donald 
McDonald,  and  a  few  half-breeds  remained  in  charge 
of  the  post.  One  day,  not  long  after,  a  vagrant  band  of 
Crees  came  down  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  with  a 
number  of  half-starved  horses  and  a  few  pelts.  This 
same  band  was  suspected  of  the  murder  of  jean  Dupont, 
an  old  "free  trader"  and  of  stealing  his  horses  some  two 
months  before,  and  their  visit  to  Isle  a  la  Croix  was  not 
welcomed.  An  evil  looking  lot,  half  clothed  and  badly 
pitted  by  the  smallpox  which  had  ravished  the  territory 
a  few  years  before,  they  were  eager  to  barter  everything 
they  had  for  a  few  drinks  of  fire  water,  and  at  the  same 
time,  were  alert  to  take  without  paying  for  it,  whatever 
they  could  lay  hands  on.  The  Crees  had  been  careful 
to  time  their  arrival  after  the  brigade  had  left,  when  they 
knew  the  fort  would  be  but  poorly  guarded,  and  they 
camped  along  the  shore  of  the  Saskatchewan  for  a  week, 
conducting  negotiations  with  a  truculence  they  would 
not  have  dared  to  show  had  there  been  a  full  complet- 
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ment  of  men  at  the  post.  Fraser  breathed  more  freely 
when,  after  a  final  night  of  debauchery,  they  packed  up 
and  moved  on. 

Two  mornings  later,  Donald  was  aroused  at  dawn 
by  the  furious  barking  of  the  dogs,  and  from  the  window 
saw  in  the  uncertain  light  some  half  dozen  Indians 
creeping  stealthily  upon  the  house.  An  arrow  whizzed 
past  his  head  and  pinned  itself  in  the  wall  behind  him. 
The  savages  had  just  forced  the  gate  of  the  stockade  and 
were  swarming  into  the  enclosure.  He  reached  for  his 
musket  and  would  have  fired  had  not  Fraser  at  this 
moment  run  in  and  stopped  him. 

“Save  yer  powder,  lad,”  cautioned  the  veteran. 
“There’s  naught  to  be  gained  by  gettin’  ain  or  twa.  The 
rest  o’  'em  wad  burn  the  hoose  doon  wi’  us  in  it,  for  we 
canna  get  awa’.’’ 

“Ye're  no’  goin’  to  surrender,  are  ye?”  asked  Donald, 
in  surprise. 

“An  what  for  no’  ?  It’s  better  than  to  be  scalped.” 

“Ye  may  be  a  white-livered  coward  if  ye  wish,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  young  man  hotly.  “But  a  McDonald  doesna 
sell  himsel’  sae  cheap.  They’re  no’  goin’  to  tak’  me  alive.” 

Again  he  would  have  fired,  but  Fraser  snatched  the 
rifle  from  his  hands. 

“Bide  a  bit,  lad,  an’  dinna  get  sae  excited,”  he  said. 
“Gang  doon  on  yer  knee  below  the  sill.  There’s  two  mair 
breeds  at  the  ither  window  beyond  the  door.  I’ll  gang 
awa’  oot  wi’  Peter  Duval  an’  Jean  Leduc  to  meet  them, 
but  dinna  ye  daur  pull  a  trigger  until  I  tell  ye,”  he  com¬ 
manded  as  he  handed  the  rifle  back. 

By  this  time  some  twenty  savages,  most  of  them  armed 
with  muskets,  were  nearing  the  house.  Fraser  waited 
until  they  got  fairly  close,  then,  suddenly  swinging  open 
the  door,  he  stood  upon  the  step  outside,  unarmed.  Two 
French  half-breeds,  their  muskets  held  by  the  barrel  with 
stocks  extended,  as  if  in  token  of  surrender,  followed  on 
either  side  of  him.  The  Cree  leader  understood  and  his 
band  stood  up  to  advance. 
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‘‘I  command  you,  by  the  Great  Spirit,  to  stop  where 
you  are!”  cried  Fraser  in  the  Indian  language,  with  a  voice 
of  authority  which  made  them  pause.  As  he  spoke,  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  vial  and  held  it  up. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  too  hard  upon  you,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “But  you’ll  do  as  I  say  or  die  like  mangy  curs 
with  the  rot  of  smallpox.  The  spirit  of  the  plague  is  in 
this  bottle.  Down  with  your  arms,  and  clear  off  with  you 
before  I  pull  the  cork.”* 

The  Crees  and  their  families  had  suffered  terribly 
from  the  plague.  They  had  died  miserably  by  scores. 
Every  man  among  them  bore  the  imprint  of  the  dread 
disease.  They  had  also  seen  much  of  the  sorcery  of  the 
white  man  and  feared  it  mightily.  For  a  moment  they 
stood  irresolute  while  the  sturdy  old  Scot,  with  face 
ablaze,  lips  drawn  in  grim  determination  and  the  flash 
of  a  demon  in  his  eye,  appeared  to  be  struggling  with  the 
stopper. 

It  was  enough.  They  did  not  even  wait  to  beg  for 
mercy,  but  with  a  wild  spontaneous,  shriek,  turned  and 
fled  pell  mell  through  the  gate  of  the  stockade,  leaving 
their  arms  on  the  ground  behind  them. 

The  long  cold  winter  set  in  early,  and  the  time  was 
spent  in  hunting  and  trading,  in  the  repairing  of  candes 
and  making  of  pemmican.  The  life  had  a  wild  freedom 
that  was  fascinating  to  a  young  and  adventurous  spirit. 
There  were  journeys  across  the  trackless  plains,  hunting, 
riding,  the  exploration  of  unknown  lakes  and  rivers,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  excitement  of  the  buffalo  stampede, 
when  huge  herds  made  the  earth  tremble  beneath  the 
thunder  of  their  feet.  But  when  it  came  his  turn  to  go, 
it  was  with  a  light  heart  that  Donald  joined  the  brigade 
and  set  out  for  Grand  Portage,  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
Jim  Fraser,  en  route  for  Montreal  and  home. 

*This  story  is  founded  upon  an  occurrence  recorded  in  “The 
Remarkable  History  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,"  by  George 
Bryce,  M.A.,  L.L.D. 
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JESSIE  McDONALD  sat  on  the  doorstep  of  her  home 
in  an  effort  to  find  a  cool  spot  in  which  to  work. 
The  sun  shone,  a  great  globe  of  dull  red.  The 
heavy,  smoke-laden  air  of  a  hot  September  afternoon 
quivered  above  the  charred  stumps  of  the  clearing.  She 
plied  her  needle  mechanically  as  she  patched  a  rough 
garment,  but  her  thoughts  were  far  away. 

No  news  had  come  from  Donald  since  the  brief  letter 
telling  of  his  departure  for  the  distant  West.  Three 
years  had  gone  without  a  word  and  the  mother’s  anxiety 
deepened  with  every  added  day.  She  had  endured  it 
at  first  with  hope  and  resignation,  but  the  prolonged 
silence  was  telling  upon  her.  She  blamed  herself  bitterly 
at  times.  Was  it  not,  after  all,  her  own  superstition 
coupled  with  family  pride  that  had  sent  the  lad  away? 

Father  Alastair  had  lost  no  opportunity  to  speak 
well  of  Ellen,  and  Mrs.  Macdonell  of  Aberchalder  had 
been  warm  in  her  praise.  News  of  the  girl  that  came 
from  time  to  time  was  eloquent  of  high  esteem  and  good 
will.  A  year  ago  she  had  nursed  Mrs.  McTavish  with 
devoted  care  through  a  fever  with  which  she  was  after¬ 
wards  stricken  herself,  and  in  gratitude  "Le  Marquis" 
had  sent  her  up  the  river  to  St.  Raphaels  for  two  happy 
months  to  recuperate. 

Donald's  mother  had  seen  her  often  during  that  time, 
and  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  development  of 
character  and  the  winsome  ways  of  the  young  girl.  She 
had  learned  much  from  her  gracious  mistress;  and, 
though  the  same  frank,  artless  creature,  there  was  a 
subtle  difference  in  her  manner  which  added  to  her  charm. 

So  engrossed  was  the  self-accusing  woman,  that  she 
failed  to  hear  the  approaching  footsteps  of  Duncan  Mc¬ 
Donald. 

“My,  Duncan!  But  ye  startled  me,"  she  exclaimed. 
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“I  just  stopped  in  to  tell  ye  that  I’ve  been  speakin 
wi'  Angus  Ban,”  he  answered,  paying  no  heed  to  her 
exclamation.  "He’s  been  in  Montreal,  an’  saw  Ellen 
six  weeks  syne.  He  was  on  his  way  to  tell  Nancy  the 
news.  Man,  but  she’s  a  fine  lass  an’  I’m  thinkin’  ye  did 
wrang  to  send  the  lad  frae  hame.” 

"That’s  what  ye  aie  say,  Duncan,  an’  whiles  I’m 
feared  ye’re  richt,"  she  answered,  with  a  sigh.  “Gin  he 
comes  hame — Weel,  I’ll  no’  hae  muckle  to  say  to  it. 
God  kens  it  was  but  for  the  lad’s  guid  I  was  thinkin'.” 

"It's  a  gae  queer  thing  he’s  no  hame  the  noo.  What 
wad  ye  say  if  he’s  married  to  a  squaw?  Eh!  Moony  a 
better  man  nor  him  has  done  that,"  he  added  in  response 
to  her  cry  of  dismay.  "Here’s  Mrs.  Kennedy  hersel’ 
cornin’  to  tell  ye  aboot  the  lass.  I’ll  gang  my  ways  back 
wi’  the  team." 

The  dour  man,  who  had  come  to  work  for  Angus  when 
Donald  left,  strode  off  towards  the  barn  as  the  woman 
approached.  Nancy  had  wanted  Jessie  to  know  the  good 
tidings  in  the  letter  from  her  daughter  which  Angus  Ban 
had  delivered  after  more  than  a  fortnight’s  delay. 

"It’ll  be  a  braw  chance  for  Sandy  an’  me,"  she  said, 
when  the  two  were  seated  side  by  side,  “gin  we  can  tak’ 
charge  o’  the  lodge,  as  she  thinks  may  be.  Here’s  what 
she  says,"  she  continued,  reading  from  the  letter.  “  ‘Mrs. 
McTavish  has  been  telling  me  that  it’s  likely  the  family 
living  in  the  lodge  will  be  leaving  for  the  Upper  Country 
in  the  spring,  and  if  they  do  I  hope  you  may  come  to 
take  their  place.  Sandy  could  work  in  the  stables,  where 
he  will  find  better  horses  than  he  ever  hoped  to  mind. 
Mr.  McTavish  is  building  a  braw  new  house  up  the  side 
o’  the  mountain,  an’  the  lodge  there  will  be  bigger,  but 
this  one  is  a  bonnie  wee  cottage  an’  warm  in  the  winter. 
I  can  keep  my  place  an’  yet  see  ye  often.’  ’’ 

Nancy’s  eyes  shone  with  a  light  that  they  had  not 
known  for  many  years.  The  thought  of  a  home  of  her 
own,  where  her  two  children  could  be  with  her,  kindled 
the  fire  of  hope,  brought  colour  to  the  faded  cheeks  and  a 
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trace  of  happiness  to  the  lips  which  had  almost  forgotten 
how  to  smile. 

The  women  talked  over  the  letter  and  the  prospect 
of  brighter  days  until  long  shadows  lay  across  the  grass. 
Nancy,  with  an  exclamation  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
rose  to  take  her  leave,  when  she  caught  sight  of  a  stranger 
striding  up  the  path. 

“Wha  is  it,  Jessie?”  she  asked. 

“I  dinna  ken.  Some  one  to  see  Angus,  most  likely — ” 

Something  in  the  stranger’s  appearance  made  her 
pause.  Who  could  he  be,  this  great  stalwart  man  with 
bearded  face  and  weather-beaten  brow?  She  was  too 
startled  to  cry  out,  but  gazed  at  him  in  bewildered  silence. 

“Have  ye  forgotten  me,  Mither?”  cried  a  well-known 
voice  as  the  stranger  looked  down,  with  beaming  eyes 
into  her  astonished  face. 

“Donald!”  she  gasped.  “Oh!  tell  me  I’m  no’  dreamin’ 
an’  that  it’s  yersel’ !” 

For  answer  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  This  was  no 
fleeting  fancy  of  the  night,  no  warlock  from  the  nether 
world,  nor  bloodless  wraith  to  haunt  her,  but  her  own 
dear  lad  safe  home  at  last  from  his  long  wandering. 
Nancy,  too,  was  rejoiced  to  see  him  safe  and  well,  but 
thoughtfully  suggested  that  as  he  and  his  mother  would 
have  much  to  say,  she  would  not  stay  but  would  see  him 
soon  again. 

“Ay,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  very  soon.  The  Falkners  an’ 
some  ithers  ye’ll  be  glad  to  see,  came  wi’  me  frae  Lan¬ 
caster,  an’  Faither  Alastair  bade  me  say  that  we  maun 
a’  come  o’er  to  tak’  tea  wi’  him.  Kitty  told  me  ye  were 
here  an’  asked  me  to  let  ye  ken  that  there  were  visitors.” 

Nancy  hurried  home  along  the  woodland  path. 

“  ‘The  Falkners  an’  some  ithers  ye’ll  be  glad  to  see,’  ” 
she  repeated,  wondering  who  those  “ithers”  were  and 
planning  what  to  give  for  supper. 

Mrs.  Falkner  and  her  husband  were  glad  to  see  her, 
and  Father  Alastair  introduced  Jim  Fraser,  a  friend  of 
Donald’s  from  the  West.  She  noticed  that  he  was  a  man 
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of  medium  height,  muscular  and  well  proportioned,  and 
that  his  well-shaped  head  was  covered  with  thick  grizzly 
hair.  He  turned  upon  her  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  set  in  a 
face  that  might  have  been  that  of  an  Indian  except  for  a 
heavy  black  beard,  now  streaked  with  white.  He  bowed 
with  the  shyness  of  one  unaccustomed  to  the  amenities 
of  life,  and  she  regarded  him  with  startled  curiosity. 

But  there  was  much  to  do  and  she  had  no  time  to 
waste.  To  her  surprise  she  found  the  table  already  set. 
A  fresh  cloth  had  been  spread,  and  a  bowl,  filled  with 
brilliant  cardinal  flowers,  stood  gaily  in  the  centre.  She 
was  puzzled.  This  did  not  seem  like  Kitty’s  doings. 

A  ripple  of  familiar  laughter  from  the  summer  kitchen 
completed  her  astonishment.  She  opened  the  door 
quickly,  and  could  scarce  believe  her  senses. 

There  was  Kitty  busily  slicing  potatoes  for  frying. 
Sandy  was  putting  wood  on  the  fire.  Jock  was  bringing 
in  a  bucket  of  water;  and,  beside  the  table,  her  sleeves 
rolled  up,  an  apron  covering  her  dress,  stood  Ellen, 
mixing  the  batter  for  scones.  The  girl  dropped  the  spoon, 
ran  forward  and  caught  her  mother  in  her  arms. 

"Oh!”  she  exclaimed  penitently  when  the  fervent  em¬ 
brace  was  over  and  she  stood  back  to  look  at  her.  "I’ve 
covered  ye  wi’  flour.  Run,  Jock  an’  get  a  brush.” 

After  the  brushing,  Ellen  returned  to  the  scones  while 
her  mother  stood  by  listening  to  her  story.  She  had  met 
Donald  and  Mr.  Fraser  when  they  had  come  to  see  Mr. 
McTavish,  and  had  journeyed  by  bateau  with  them  and  a 
number  of  others,  from  Montreal.  They  had  reached 
Lancaster  in  the  morning,  and  the  Falkners  had  kept 
them  for  dinner  and  driven  them  to  Father  Alastair  s 
afterwards. 

“But,  how  is  it  ye  came  wi’  Donald?"  Nancy  asked, 
feeling  that  there  was  much  she  did  not  understand. 

The  girl  flushed. 

“He  was  cornin’  hame,  ye  ken,"  she  answered  with 
some  embarrassment — 
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"Ye're  no’  married?”  Nancy  whispered,  half  hoping 
that  it  might  be  so,  and  scarce  knowing  what  to  think. 

"Nay,  nay!"  cried  Ellen,  her  cheeks  aflame.  "Ye 
maunna  think  o’  that.  Father  Alastair  understands, 
an’  he’ll  tell  ye  about  it  at  supper  time.  It’s  a  surprise 
for  ye  a’;  an’  I  think  ye’ll  be  happy,  Mither.” 

If  the  good  priest  knew  what  this  mystery  was,  she 
knew  there  could  be  little  harm  in  it.  Her  curiosity  was 
greatly  roused,  and  she  pondered  over  many  possibilities 
only  to  reject  each  in  turn. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  McDonalds  arrived.  Angus 
and  his  wife  still  beamed  with  happiness  that  their  elder 
son  was  home  again.  His  brother  Allen  was  shy  but 
proud  of  the  great  adventurer.  Ellen  was  greeted  with 
astonishment  and  his  mother  looked  from  Donald  to  the 
girl  with  a  silence  in  which  resentment  smouldered. 

"Why  did  ye  no’  tell  me  Ellen  was  here?”  she  whispered 
as  soon  as  the  girl  was  at  a  safe  distance. 

“Because  I  wanted  to  gie  ye  a  surprise,  Mither." 

"I’m  no’  sae  blate.  I  can  guess  yer  ‘surprise,’  ’’  she 
answered  in  a  meaning  tone,  an  angry  light  kindling  in 
her  eyes. 

"Nay,  Mither,”  he  protested.  "Ye  mauna  think 
that  yet” — 

Scarcely  reassured  by  this  protest,  she  hid  her  feelings 
to  meet  Nancy  and  the  assembled  guests,  and  to  welcome 
Jim  Fraser  as  the  friend  of  whom  Donald  had  already 
told  them  many  things. 

There  was  so  much  to  say  that  conversation  at  "the 
table  never  flagged  and  time  passed  quickly.  A  treasured 
bottle  of  wine  was  produced  for  the  occasion  and  toasts 
were  drunk.  After  drinking  to  the  King,  and  (with  a 
greater  show  of  warmth  by  these  Jacobites)  to  “Absent 
Friends,"  Father  Alastair  arose. 

"Dear  people,”  he  began.  "This  has  been  a  day  of 
gladness  for  us  all,  and  there  still  awaits  a  surprise  for 
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you.  We  have  with  us  one  whom  we  welcome  as  Donald’s 
friend,  Jim  Fraser.  He  has  come  a  stranger,  but  sits 
here  now  among  near  kindred.  I  ask  you  to  drink  his 
health  under  his  true  name — Hamish  Kennedy.” 

The  announcement  was  greeted  with  a  gasp  of  astonish¬ 
ment.  Nancy,  trembling,  grasped  Ellen’s  hand  under 
the  table. 

"God  bless  my  soul!  You  don’t  tell  me!”  ejaculated 
Angus  who  first  recovered  the  power  of  speech,  while 
his  wife  turned  a  startled  look  on  Hamish  who  sat  with 
downcast  eyes,  toying  nervously  with  a  piece  of  bread. 

“Ay,”  continued  the  priest,  when  the  flutter  had 
subsided.  “This  is  no  ghost,  but  a  man  come  back  with 
honour  and  good  fortune  to  his  people.  You  have  brought 
to  me  your  heart  secrets  for  absolution  and  peace,  and 
I  am  not  breaking  the  seal  of  the  confessional  when  I 
allude  to  certain  unfortunate  obsessions  that  dwell  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  you.  I  can  talk  freely  of  the  ‘Black 
Raven,’  that  weird  and  fateful  legend. 

“I  tell  you  no  power  of  evil  can  place  a  curse  upon  a 
child  of  God,  and  I  can  promise  neither  peace  nor  happi¬ 
ness  to  those  who  imagine  that  the  malediction  of  the 
Almighty  undeservedly  rests  upon  their  neighbour. 
Misfortune  has  been  the  lot  of  many  during  this  troubled 
period  of  the  world’s  history;  but  who  among  you  dare 
call  it  a  ‘curse’  that  sent  the  father  of  the  young  lass 
yonder  to  his  martyrdom  in  Philadelphia?  He  trod  a 
glorious  path,  and  when  our  time  comes,  may  we  meet 
him  in  that  land  where  there  is  naught  but  blessing. 
Hamish  Kennedy,  whom  you  counted  dead — to-night 
has  instructed  me  to  say  that  his  brother’s  family  will, 
henceforth,  be  to  him  as  his  own.” 

The  health  of  the  returned  adventurer  was  drunk 
with  cheers  that  brought  Kitty  running  from  the  kitchen 
in  astonishment. 

Hamish  gave  an  outline  of  his  adventures.  Afraid 
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to  face  his  father  after  the  sheep  had  been  lost  in  the  mist 
upon  Melfourvenie,  he  had  set  out  for  the  south  to  seek 
his  fortune.  Stranded  in  Glasgow,  he  had  joined  the 
English  army  under  Wolfe,  and  had  witnessed  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Quebec  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  With 
the  spirit  of  the  soldier  still  aflame,  he  had  transferred  to 
General  Burgoyne's  force  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  when  the  fighting  was  over,  had  drifted  to  Montreal. 
Here  he  had  joined  the  North  West  Company,  to  spend 
his  life,  up  to  the  present,  in  the  far  West. 

The  appearance  of  Hamish  broke  down  the  last 
barrier  to  the  romance  between  Donald  McDonald  and 
Ellen  Kennedy.  The  shadow  of  tradition  refused  to  fade 
entirely,  but  the  gaunt  spectre  no  longer  flaunted  openly 
before  them. 

The  Falkners  left  for  home  next  morning,  and  Donald 
came  early  to  see  them  off.  When  they  had  gone, 
Father  Alastair  proudly  led  his  guests  to  see  the  new 
chapel.  Upon  a  high  knoll,  overlooking  the  tiny  hamlet 
of  St.  Raphaels,  surrounded  by  great  elm  trees,  the 
building  of  gray-blue  limestone  was  nearly  finished.  The 
workmen  were  still  busy,  but  the  roof  was  on,  and  it 
would  take  but  a  week  to  finish  the  interior.  Already 
they  were  working  on  the  altar  rail.  Ellen  lingered  with 
the  priest  within  the  sanctuary  after  the  others  had 
passed  out. 

“It  has  been  a  great  task,  Father,”  she  said.  She 
could  not  speak  of  the  beauty  of  the  chapel,  for  there  was 
none.  But  she  praised  the  workmanship  and  the  spirit 
of  the  people  who  contributed  their  time  and  substance 
to  its  building. 

“Ay,  lassie.  It  will  be  a  great  matter  when  it  is 
finished.  Our  French  friends  call  it  ‘La  Chapelle  Bleue.' 
I  am  very  proud  of  it." 

His  arm  was  linked  in  hers.  He  drew  her  close  to  him, 
placed  a  hand  upon  her  head,  and  looked  down  into  her 
face. 
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"The  first  wedding  here  will  be  yours,  Ellen,"  he  said. 

On  that  peaceful  autumn  morning,  Donald  and  Ellen 
were  left  to  wander  at  will  through  the  old  familiar  forest 
paths.  There  was  much  to  be  talked  over,  much  to  be 
planned  and  much  to  say  for  which  no  language  could  be 
found.  To  record  all  would  be  to  repeat  the  old,  old 
story. 


END  OF  PART  ONE 


PART  TWO 


CHAPTER  I 

WHAT  brings  ye  hame  frae  school  at  this  hour, 
laddie?  An’  ye’re  a’  oot  o’  breath.” 

It  was  Ellen  who  spoke,  as  she  looked  up, 
startled  by  the  unexpected  sound  of  a  boy’s  footstep  at 
the  open  door. 

The  years  had  dealt  kindly  with  her.  Her  hair  re¬ 
tained  its  golden  glint,  and  the  merry  light  still  sparkled 
in  her  eyes;  but  there  were  firm  lines  about  the  lips  and 
an  easy  assurance  had  added  a  touch  of  dignity  to  the 
bearing  of  the  young  matron. 

“Come,  Hugh.  Tell  Mither  what’s  amiss.” 

The  boy  stood  nervously  twisting  his  cap.  “I — I — 
threw  some  water  at  Roddy  McMillan.  He  was  waitin’ 
for  a  drink,  ye  ken.  He  ducked  an’  the  water  caught  the 
maister  on  the  bald  spot  at  the  back  o’  his  head.” 

“Oh,  laddie!”  cried  his  mother  in  dismay.  “Did  he 
beat  ye!" 

“Nay,  Mither,  not  yet;  but  he  will  gin  he  catches  me.” 
The  corners  of  Ellen’s  lips  twitched.  But  this  was 
no  laughing  matter. 

“Did  ye  run  awa'  frae  school,  Hugh?”  she  asked 
seriously. 

The  boy  hesitated.  “I  couldna  help  it,  Mither. 
Mr.  Russell  turned  roond  an’  saw  me  wi’  the  mug  i’  my 
hand  an’  came  at  me.  Ye  ken  the  big  stove?  Weel, 
I  ran  roond  it  an'  him  after  me  wi’  the  birch.  There's 
some  loose  boards  o’er  the  bit  hole  in  the  floor  where  he 
keeps  his  potatoes,  an’  ain  o’  them  tilted  when  he  was 
chassin'  me,  an’  doon  he  went.  The  words  he  said  were 
awfu',  Mither,  an’  he  hurt  his  elbow;  but  I  was  nigh  the 
door  an’  didna  stop  lang." 

It  was  hard  for  the  mother  to  keep  her  countenance, 
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but  discipline  was  discipline,  and  the  Highland  people 
held  authority  in  great  respect. 

“Hugh,  my  lad,”  she  admonished.  “It’s  back  ye 
maun  gang  an'  tak’  yer  beatin’  like  a  man.  Ye  shouldna 
hae  thrown  the  water  at  Roddy.” 

But,  Mither.  He  ca’ed  me  a  ‘black  craw’  an’  said 
‘caw!’  when  I  was  drinkin’,  an’  I  just  threw  a  few  draps, 
ne’er  thinkin’  o’  the  teacher." 

Ellen's  lips  tightened.  No  one  but  the  son  of  Roy 
McMillan  would  have  thought  to  say  that  to  the  boy; 
but  this  was  something  aside  from  the  issue  of  the  mo¬ 
ment. 

“That’s  nae  excuse,  laddie.  Roddy  had  nae  richt 
to  say  that,  but  I’ve  aft  told  ye  to  hae  naught  to  do  wi’ 
him.  An’  noo  be  aff  before  yer  faither  comes,  or  he’ll 
gie  ye  a  whipping  an’  send  ye  to  Mr.  Russell  for  anither." 

The  lad  manfully  held  back  the  tears  which  threatehed, 
and  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  escape,  slowly  re¬ 
traced  his  steps  over  the  long  road  to  the  tiny  school 
house  and  the  waiting  birch.  But  the  same  afternoon, 
Roddy  paid  in  full  for  the  whipping,  behind  the  school 
house,  and  thereafter  there  were  no  more  “caws"  and 
“black  crows." 

John  Russell,  the  master,  was  an  Englishman,  of 
small  qualifications  and  a  taste  for  strong  waters.  He 
had  tried  his  hand  at  many  things  and  repeated  failure 
had  not  improved  a  naturally  bad  temper.  He  was  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant,  and  what  he  lacked  in  learning  he  tried 
to  hide  by  bluster.  Many  in  the  community  had  grave 
suspicions  of  his  failings,  but  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  more 
competent  teacher  induced  them  to  bear  with  him. 

A  number  of  families  in  and  about  St.  Raphaels  had 
combined  to  make  up  his  small  salary,  and  he  held  classes 
in  a  rough  building,  scarcely  better  than  a  cabin,  whither 
the  children  came  from  a  radius  of  many  miles.  He  began 
by  dividing  his  time  among  his  patrons,  boarding  first 
with  one  and  then  with  another;  but  the  arrangement  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory  to  anyone,  so  he  finally  took 
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up  his  abode  in  the  school  house  where  he  supplied  his 
own  simple  needs  and  was  left  free  to  follow  his  own 
devices,  after  hours,  without  hindrance  or  observation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  that  served  as  school  and 
living  quarters,  stood  a  square  “Three  Rivers”  stove. 
From  this  a  rusty  pipe,  of  many  links  and  elbows,  carried 
the  smoke  to  the  chimney.  It  leaked  badly  at  the  joints. 
A  thick  murky  liquid  ran  along  the  sides  and  underpart 
of  the  metal  in  streaks  and  spattered  in  sticky  pools,  that 
smelt  of  creosote,  upon  the  floor. 

Mr.  Russell  was  enthroned  at  a  high  desk,  with  taws 
and  birch  conspicuously  near  him.  The  children  sat 
on  rough  benches  under  the  master's  eye,  or  bent  over 
the  planed  boards,  fastened  slantingly  against  the  walls 
at  either  side  which  served  as  desks.  On  the  floor,  near 
the  master’s  throne,  stood  a  bucket  of  water,  a  battered 
tin  mug  hung  on  a  nail  above  it. 

At  the  proper  time  the  pupils  lined  up  before  the  ros¬ 
trum  to  read.  There  were  never  enough  books.  Some¬ 
times  one  or  two  had  to  serve  the  entire  class,  so  that 
time  was  often  lost  in  finding  the  place.  When  a  boy 
stumbled,  Mr.  Russell  would  call  upon  him  to  spell  the 
word,  and  if  it  were  unduly  long,  or  unusually  difficult 
to  pronounce,  he  would  lean  back  in  his  chair  with  a 
grand  air  of  indifference  and  simplify  matters  by  ordering 
the  reader  to  "skip  and  go  on.” 

Similar  difficulties  in  other  branches  of  knowledge 
he  met  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  way,  and  woe  to 
the  luckless  urchin  who  dared  to  be  too  inquisitive  or  who 
talked  or  giggled  or  jested  during  school  hours.  With 
the  power,  and  implements  to  enforce  it,  discipline  was 
maintained,  but  it  failed  of  its  ultimate  purpose.  The 
pupils  loathed  the  confinement,  despised  the  tasks,  and 
hated  the  teacher. 

Father  Alastair  who  had  striven  that  the  children 
should  have  even  this  scant  rudimentary  instruction,  had 
now  been  dead  two  years,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon, 
who  came  after,  had  been  in  the  parish  but  a  short  time, 
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when,  in  the  summer  of  1804,  a  large  new  immigration 
came  from  Scotland.  The  people  arrived  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Macdonell,  afterwards 
Vicar-General,  and  later,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Upper  Canada,  one  of  the  great  builders  of  the  country. 

Father  Macdonell  was  a  man  of  outstanding  ability 
and  force  of  character.  While  a  Missionary  on  the 
borders  of  Perth  and  Iverness,  he  had  been  greatly  moved 
by  the  distress  of  his  compatriots  in  the  home  land  and 
had  secured  work  for  them  in  the  mills  of  Glasgow. 
Owing  to  the  Revolution  in  France,  these  mills  had  been 
closed  and  the  unfortunate  people  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  Missionary  then  conceived  the  idea  of  forming 
the  Highlanders  into  a  Catholic  corps,  with  his  young 
Chief,  Macdonell  of  Glengarry,  as  their  Colonel.  A 
loyal  address  was  drawn  up  at  Fort  Augustus  in  February, 
1794,  in  which  this  idea  was  embodied,  and  Glengarry, 
accompanied  by  John  Fletcher  of  Dunans,  proceeded  as 
a  deputation  to  London.  The  King  received  the  address 
graciously.  The  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  furnished 
testimonials  of  good  conduct,  and  strongly  recommended 
that  the  Scots  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  Accordingly,  a  Letter  of  Service  was  issued  to 
raise  the  Glengarry  Fencible  Regiment,  of  which  the 
Missionary,  although  contrary  to  the  then  existing  law, 
was  gazetted  Chaplain.  They  were  persuaded  by  him 
to  offer  to  extend  their  services  to  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  or  Scotland,  or  even  to  the  Channel  Isles,  an  offer 
which  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Government,  as  it 
formed  a  precedent  to  the  Fencible  corps  that  were  after¬ 
wards  raised. 

This  regiment  was  stationed  in  Guernsey  until  the 
summer  of  1798,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  that  country.  There  they  saw 
considerable  service  in  Kilkenny  and  Wicklow,  and  were 
employed  in  the  wild  parts  of  Conomaragh,  where  the 
most  desperate  rebels  had  taken  refuge,  and  where  the 
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embers  of  rebellion  continued  longest  unextinguished. 
In  1802,  however,  at  the  short  Peace  of  Amiens,  the  Fen- 
eibles  were  disbanded,  and  the  Highland  people  were  once 
more  destitute. 

Again  the  beloved  Chaplain  came  to  their  rescue. 
He  interviewed  Mr.  Addington,  the  Premier  in  London, 
and,  after  much  discussion,  secured  consent  to  their 
emigration  to  Upper  Canada.  A  change  of  Government 
occurred  before  the  plan  was  completed,  but  the  Scottish 
people  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  away  before  an 
embargo  had  been  laid  on  all  emigrant  vessels  in  British 
harbours. 

The  advent  of  Father  Macdonell  ended  the  reign  of 
Mr.  Russell.  In  fact,  the  thrashing  which  young  Hugh 
McDonald  received  was  one  of  the  last  administered 
by  the  old  school  master.  Discipline  continued  strict 
under  the  new  regime,  but  it  was  guided  by  reason;  and 
the  pupils  were  at  least  offered  an  education  far  sur¬ 
passing  that  of  the  old  days. 

Donald  McDonald  had  prospered.  He  had  gone 
into  the  lumber  business  shortly  after  his  marriage  and 
had  been  fortunate.  Business  took  him  often  from 
home,  but  while  away,  old  Duncan  McDonald  who  had 
served  his  father  for  years,  looked  after  the  place.  The 
old  retainer’s  reverence  for  the  memory  of  Hugh  Ken¬ 
nedy  had  become  almost  fanatical,  and  displayed  itself 
in  a  dog-like  devotion  to  the  daughter  and  her  family. 

Jock,  his  son,  had  lived  in  a  small  cot  with  Nancy 
and  her  boy,  Sandy,  until  she  died.  He  then  went  to 
work  in  a  potash  factory,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  hoped  soon  to  set  up  in  a  small  way  for  himself. 

Angus  McDonald  had  died  when  Ellen’s  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  Jessie,  was  a  wee  baby,  and  his  widow,  by  that  time 
a  frail  old  woman,  had  found  it  “no’  easy  to  live  wi’ 
Allen’s  wife.”  She  went  to  her  daughter  for  a  while; 
but  it  was  Ellen  who  cared  for  her  in  her  declining  days, 
and  Ellen’s  children  who  gladdened  her  life  until  she  was 
taken  the  year  before  Father  Alastair  died. 
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Hamish  had  been  faithful  to  his  brother's  family. 
Nancy  lived  in  simple  comfort  all  her  days,  and  when  he 
himself  passed  away,  a  few  years  later,  he  left  a  substan¬ 
tial  sum  to  his  niece,  and  provision  for  poor  Sandy  who 
still  wandered  restlessly  about  the  country,  but  always 
returned  to  the  shelter  of  his  sister’s  home  to  be  welcomed 
with  shouts  of  joy  by  her  little  brood. 

Hugh,  a  promising  lad  of  twelve,  was  the  eldest. 
The  others  were:  Jessie,  two  years  younger,  and  Nancy, 
a  pretty  child  of  five. 

The  McDonald's  was  a  pleasant  house.  A  long, 
low,  frame  building,  half  hidden  by  the  trees,  with  sloping 
roof  and  dormer  windows,  it  had  an  air  of  kindly  hospi¬ 
tality.  Its  unpainted  timbers  and  cedar  shingles  had 
been  coloured  a  soft  gray  by  sun  and  rain.  A  driveway 
led  to  it,  and  in  front  was  a  grassy  turning  plot,  with  a 
hollow  stump  in  the  centre,  filled  with  red  geraniums  and 
vines  that  trailed  over  in  a  flowing  mass  of  green  and 
blue.  On  the  steps  of  the  wide  latticed  porch  stood  pots 
of  fuschia  vines,  covered  with  bells  of  coral  pink,  and 
English  ivy  wound  itself  about  a  wooden  frame.  The 
roof  and  sides  were  covered  with  Virginia  creeper,  its 
outer  leaves  stained  carmine  by  the  stealthy  finger  of 
approaching  autumn. 

To  the  east,  the  garden  sloped  gradually  southward. 
Some  late  phlox  and  a  tangle  of  mignonette  were  all  that 
now  remained  of  the  flowers,  but  there  were  bright  hips 
on  the  rose  bushes,  barberries  blushed  amid  the  russet 
of  their  leaves,  and  tall  stalks  told  of  stately  lilies  that 
had  blossomed  weeks  before.  Farther  down  the  slope 
a  double  row  of  current  bushes,  to  which  some  clusters 
of  clear  red  and  white  still  clung,  shut  off  the  kitchen 
garden,  and,  here  and  there  a  young  apple  tree  bent 
under  a  burden  of  fruit  that  mellowed  in  the  sun. 

Beyond  the  garden  lay  a  stubble  field,  where,  at  the 
farther  end,  the  blackened  stumps  were  piled  for  burning, 
and  a  great  gash  in  the  background  of  forest  marked 
where  the  work  of  clearing  still  went  on. 
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The  place  breathed  tranquillity  and  peace.  Simple 
comfort  and  neatness  were  everywhere,  from  the  great 
kitchen  with  its  huge  stone  chimney,  to  the  upper  rooms 
with  their  slanting  ceilings,  white-washed  walls,  spotless 
unpainted  floors,  and  snowy  beds,  each  with  a  gay  patch- 
work  quilt  folded  across  the  foot. 

The  dining  room  was  the  centre  of  the  family  life. 
It  was  a  large  square  room,  with  two  windows  opening 
towards  the  south,  and  one  that  caught  the  early  light 
from  the  east.  When  the  round  table  was  cleared  after 
supper,  the  two  elder  children  gathered  about  it  with 
their  tasks,  while  Ellen  helped  them  over  the  hard  places, 
and  Donald  poured  over  the  Gazette  from  Montreal 
or  studied  plans  for  his  lumber  camps  on  the  Ottawa. 
At  one  side  was  a  large  fire-place,  (in  winter  superseded 
by  a  great  “Three  Rivers”  stove).  A  home-made  sofa, 
some  painted  hickory  chairs,  shelves  that  held  a  few 
treasured  volumes,  and  a  well-stocked  corner  cupboard, 
comprised  the  furniture.  In  the  southern  windows, 
hung  with  simple  Madras  curtains,  were  shelves  for 
flowers  that  were  coaxed  to  bloom  through  the  long 
winter  months.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  was  the 
little  used  parlour  with  its  conventional  cheerlessness. 

The  tales  of  the  “Black  Raven”  were  told  no  more. 
In  this  little  pioneer  community,  Donald  McDonald  was 
among  the  foremost  men,  respected  by  all,  envied  by 
many. 


CHAPTER  II 


YEARS  rolled  by — kindly  prosperous  years  that 
mellowed  the  memory  of  past  hardships  and  gave 
promise  of  a  happier  future. 

The  lad,  who  had  borne  the  old  dominie’s  flogging 
that  autumn  afternoon,  had  made  progress  under  the  im¬ 
proved  methods  introduced  by  Father  Macdonell,  and 
had  just  returned  after  two  years  at  Dr.  Strachan’s 
academy  in  Cornwall,  as  New  Johnstown  was  now  called. 
He  was  nineteen,  restless,  dissatisfied  and  fired  with  an 
ambition  that  led  beyond  the  pioneer  farm  of  a  backwoods 
settlement.  He  had  his  mother’s  love  of  reading,  and, 
had  there  been  opportunity,  would  have  been  a  student. 

The  narrow  outlook  oppressed  him,  and,  like  a  cap¬ 
tured  bear,  he  chafed  against  the  straitened  limits  of  his 
range.  To  make  it  harder,  his  sister  Jessie,  hitherto  his 
constant  comrade  and  confidant,  had  been  sent  to  a 
convent  in  Montreal  where  Nancy  was  soon  to  join  her. 

The  boy  knew  that  his  father  owed  little  of  his  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  farm,  nor  did  the  rough  life  of  the  lumber 
camps  appeal  to  him.  Donald  was  conscious  of  this  but 
failed  to  understand  why  his  son  should  not  be  content 
to  settle  down  at  home.  The  clearing  would  be  but  a 
matter  of  a  few  years  and  once  all  the  land  was  under 
cultivation,  there  would  be  no  finer  place  in  the  country. 
The  farm  was  his  pride  and  hobby,  and  he  lost  patience 
when  Hugh  suggested  going  away.  He  rebuked  him  as 
an  ungrateful  lad  who  did  not  know  when  he  was  well 
off.  But  the  boy’s  discontent  grew  and  his  mother 
intervened  between  them. 

‘‘Ye  werena  sae  guid  at  bidin’  at  hame  yersel’,”  she 
said  to  her  husband.  “An’  it’s  weel  for  us  that  ye  didna 
settle  like  puir  Allen  yonder,  wha  will  be  strivin’  hard  a’ 
his  life.  Look  at  Jock,  how  weel  he’s  gettin’  on  at  the 
potash  business.  Gie  the  lad  a  chance,  Donald.  He  can 
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come  hame  again  gin  ye  dinna  mak’  the  goin’  too  hard. 
I  pray  wi’  a’  my  heart  that  he’ll  no'  be  lang  awa’  for  it 
will  be  a  sad  day  for  me  when  he’s  gone.” 

Donald  doubted  the  wisdom  of  yielding.  Situations 
were  difficult  to  obtain.  Aside  from  farming  and  the 
lumber  business,  now  rapidly  growing  in  importance, 
there  remained  only  the  fur  trade  and  shop  keeping. 
Surveying  was  a  good  profession  in  a  vast  new  country, 
but  would  require  special  training.  However,  the  father 
promised  to  look  into  the  possibilities.  He  could  not 
but  admit  to  himself  that  his  wife  was  right,  and  that 
after  all,  it  was  hardly  just  to  insist  upon  the  lad’s  being 
a  farmer  simply  because  the  farm  was  there. 

A  few  days  later,  on  the  way  to  the  fair  at  Williams- 
town,  where  he  was  to  show  some  cattle,  and  where 
Hugh  had  entered  his  pony  for  the  races,  he  questioned 
the  lad  as  to  what  he  really  wanted  to  do. 

“I’d  like  to  be  a  soldier,  Father,”  was  the  prompt 
reply.  _ 

"I’d  hae  liked  that  mysel’,”  answered  Donald.  "But 
there’s  no’  muckle  in  that  line  in  this  country,  an’  I  canna 
afford  to  buy  ye  a  commission  in  the  English  army  or  to 
gie  ye  the  money  ye’d  need  beside  yer  pay.” 

"I  could  join  the  ranks,  Father.  The  stripes  would 
come  before  long,  an’  there’s  the  chance  of  winning  a 
commission  on  the  field.” 

"Tut,  lad!  There’s  nae  hope  o’  that  in  Canada, 
an’  I’m  no’  goin’  to  send  ye  to  the  wars  in  France.  Nay, 
nay;  put  the  thoucht  oot  o’  yer  head.” 

“I  did  not  think  there  was  much  use  to  speak  of  it,” 
replied  the  boy  dejectedly,  "but  I  am  willing  to  do  al¬ 
most  anything,  for  I’ll  make  but  a  poor  farmer.  A  man 
gets  little  for  his  toil  and  trouble  on  the  land.  I’ll  try 
lumbering  if  you  like,  but  I’d  sooner  be  where  there  are 
people  who  think  of  things  as  I  do.  At  school  the  chaps 
could  talk  of  something  more  than  the  price  of  ashes 
or  the  charivari  on  the  next  concession.” 
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“Ay.  There  ye  are.  It’s  the  school  that  has  turned 
yer  head  wi’  these  fine  ideas,”  retorted  the  father  rather 
bitterly.  "But  we'll  see  aboot  it,”  he  added  as  he  urged 
his  horse  to  a  canter. 

They  left  their  mounts  at  “The  Red  House,”  where 
Sandy  was  on  hand  to  take  care  of  them,  and  proceeded 
up  the  straggling  village  street  to  the  new  fair  grounds, 
presented  to  the  county  by  Sir  John  Johnson.* 

People  had  gathered  from  far  and  near.  They  had 
come,  of  course,  to  see  what  their  neighbours  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  had  to  display,  but  principally  for  the  joy  of  meeting 
old  friends  and  joining  in  a  round  of  amusement. 

At  one  side  oi  the  large  field  the  cattle  were  tethered. 
The  horses  were  tied  to  a  rail  fence  that  enclosed  the 
grounds.  The  sheep  and  pigs  were  cooped  in  small  log 
pens  close  by.  Booths  of  unplaned  boards  held  a  varied 
assortment  of  home-made  blankets,  homespun  tweed, 
rag  carpets,  and  all  sorts  of  knitting  and  needle-work. 
There  were  special  platforms  for  dancing  contests,  and 
larger  structures,  where,  for  sixpence  a  couple,  the  lads 
and  lassies  tripped  through  the  mazes  of  the  Highland 
measures  with  a  serious  mien  that  would  be  better  suited 
to  a  more  solemn  occasion.  But  they  enjoyed  themselves 
none  the  less,  and  so  did  the  large  audience  gathered  to 
watch  them.  Pipers,  in  the  full  glory  of  the  kilt,  their 
pipes  bedecked  with  streaming  ribbons,  strutted  through 
the  crowds  awaiting  the  time  to  match  their  skill,  while 
the  young  men  tested  their  strength  with  the  heavy 
weights  that  would  be  used  in  the  Highland  games  during 
the  afternoon. 

Nearing  the  gate,  Donald  met  Willie  Falkner  and  his 
family  from  Lancaster.  Presently  the  group  was  halted 
by  a  number  of  old  friends,  and  the  younger  people  ran 
on  to  join  the  merry  makers,  leaving  their  elders  to  talk 
over  old  times  and  the  changes  the  years  had  wrought. 

♦The  fair  grounds  were  not  actually  presented  until  the  year 
1814. 
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“You've  met  Mr.  McDermid,  the  Dominie?"  Willie 
inquired,  introducing  a  stalwart  man,  wearing  a  badge, 
as  member  of  the  Fair  Committee. 

“Nay,  but  I’ve  heard  o’  him,”  answered  Donald, 
shaking  hands  with  the  gentleman.  “I  believe  ye  were 
at  St.  Raphaels  when  I  was  awa’  a  month  ago?’’ 

“Ay,"  replied  the  school  master,  “an'  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  Mr.  Macdonell,  your  Vicar- 
General.” 

“Ay,  did  ye  so?"  exclaimed  Donald  enthusiastically. 
“He's  a  grand  man,  an'  fond  o'  a  joke  for  a’  he’s  sae  ta’en 
up  wi’  serious  affairs.  Noo  that  he  has  Mr.  Gaulin  to 
help  him,  he’ll  hae  a  bit  mair  leisure,  maybe;  but  he’s 
wanted  frae  ain  end  o’  the  country  to  the  ither.  Man, 
but  he  was  put  oot  that  the  Government  didna  raise  the 
Fencible  regiment.” 

“There  he  is,”  cried  McDermid.  “Over  yonder  with 
Sir  John  and  Mr.  Bethune." 

The  Vicar-General  towered  above  the  crow'd,  a  man 
of  powerful  physique  and  splendid  carriage.  The  firm 
mouth  and  chin  betokened  the  fighting  spirit  of  his  race; 
but  the  quick  blue  eyes,  sparkling  with  humour,  revealed 
a  soul  that  held  fast  the  loyalty  of  strong  men  and  the 
devotion  of  little  children. 

“I  must  tell  of  my  experience  with  him  the  first  time 
we  met,”  McDermid  continued  as  they  strolled  towards 
the  cattle.  “I  went  with  Dingwall  and  McGillis  (who 
is  of  your  own  faith,  you  know)  to  see  if  we  could  secure 
a  subscription  for  the  kirk  we’re  building  here.  You 
may  have  heard  of  the  great  misfortune  we  had  two 
years  ago  when  the  roof  of  the  building  that  was  nigh 
finished  collapsed  with  the  weight  of  snow.  It  was  a 
serious  loss.  The  Vicar-General  was  at  home  and  re¬ 
ceived  us  hospitably.  He  listened  politely  to  what  was 
said,  but  shook  his  head,  and  took  poor  McGillis  to  task 
for  helping  to  build  a  Protestant  church.  He  threatened 
all  sorts  of  ecclesiastical  penalties  and  gave  the  man  a 
terrible  fright.  We  were  about  to  take  our  leave  think- 
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ing  we  had  made  a  muddle  of  things,  when  he  asked  me 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  old  building.  I  told  him 
it  would  have  to  come  down  as  it  was  just  a  ruin.  ‘Oh! 
In  that  case,’  said  he,  ‘I  can  very  well  give  twenty  pounds 
to  tear  down  a  Protestant  church,’  and  he  handed  us  the 
money  then  and  there.” 

"Ay,  that’s  like  him,”  Donald  answered  with  appre¬ 
ciation. 

When  they  came  to  the  cattle  it  was  found  that  the 
prize  was  awarded  to  a  strange  steer.  McDonald,  with 
some  disappointment,  turned  a  critical  eye  upon  the 
winner,  and  was  so  absorbed  in  his  examination  that  he 
did  not  notice  the  priest  approach  until  a  friendly  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 

“Too  bad,  Donald,”  he  said.  “I  had  expected  St. 
Raphaels  to  carry  off  that  prize,  but  I  see  that  it  has 
gone  to  our  good  friend  Captain  Byrne.  It’s  a  fine 
beast  you  have  though,  and  a  credit  to  the  district.  Ah, 
and  here’s  Hugh,”  he  added  as  the  boy  came  up.  "Hey, 
my  lad.  You’ll  have  to  win  with  that  pony  of  yours, 
for  the  honour  of  the  parish.  Now,  let  me  introduce 
you  both  to  an  old  friend.”  He  turned  to  a  straight, 
soldierly  man  beside  him.  “This  is  Colonel  McLean. 
He  knew  your  father  well,  Donald.  And  Colonel,  you 
remember  Angus  McDonald  of  Belmain?  He  was  gone 
e’er  my  time.  This  is  his  son  Donald,  and  his  grandson, 
Hugh.” 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed.  I  remember  poor  Belmain  well. 
A  good  sterling  fellow.  I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  McDonald, 
and  that  sturdy  lad  of  yours.  You  have  a  fine  animal 
there,”  the  Colonel  added,  moving  over  to  examine  the 
steer.  "Well,”  he  continued,  addressing  the  priest. 
"If  St.  Raphaels  did  not  win  with  the  cattle,  your  parish 
at  least  has  the  honour  of  a  prize  awarded  to  the  young 
woman,  never  out  of  the  county,  who  has  the  largest 
web  of  cloth  to  her  credit.  And  this  is  not  all,  by  the 
way.  John  Bain  has  just  been  appointed  turnkey  in  the 
Cornwall  jail.  He'll  be  moving  to  town  soon.” 
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“That’s  good  news  and  a  fine  thing  for  John,"  re¬ 
marked  Father  Macdonell.  “It  looks  as  though  the 
Scots  are  going  to  have  things  pretty  much  their  own 
way  in  these  parts,  with  you,  sir,  as  the  Sheriff,  Angus 
McIntosh  the  constable,  big  Alpin  Grant,  the  jailor, 
and  now  John  Bain,  turnkey.  It’s  well  that  the  High¬ 
landers  are  law-abiding  folk — When  nobody  interferes 
with  them,"  he  added  after  a  moment’s  pause. 

“That  last  was  a  saving  proviso,”  returned  the  Colonel. 
“And  your  mention  of  Big  Alpine  reminds  me  of  old 
Angus  Grant,  who  was  before  your  time.  Angus  was  a 
neighbour  of  mine  at  St.  Andrews,  a  big  powerful  chap, 
a  sort  of  good-natured  Sampson.  Well,  poor  fellow,  he 
was  in  for  debt,  and  was  allowed  to  go  about  within  the 
post  limit.  (You  may  know  the  white- washed  posts 
that  mark  the  boundary  for  such  prisoners.)  His  daugh¬ 
ter  was  to  be  married,  and  he  wished  sorely  to  be  at  the 
wedding;  but  he  had  given  his  word  to  stay  within  the 
bounds.  There  were  the  posts  and  he  would  not  go 
beyond  one.  It  looked  as  if  some  one  else  would  have 
to  give  the  bride  away  when  a  bright  thought  came  to 
his  honest  head.  Entwining  his  arms  about  one  of  the 
cedar  stakes,  he  brought  his  powerful  back  into  play, 
pulled  it  clear  of  its  foundation,  and  carrying  it  well  in 
front  of  him,  marched  off  home.  He  came  back  with  it, 
too,  in  the  same  way." 

As  the  party  moved  over  to  the  ring  where  the  judges 
were  busy  with  the  heifers,  Hugh  was  stopped  by  young 
Seth  Switzer,  a  youth  of  about  his  own  age  whom  he  had 
known  at  Cornwall.  The  lads,  more  interested  in  them¬ 
selves  and  their  doings  than  in  the  cattle,  lingered  to 
exchange  confidences. 

Seth  announced  that  his  father,  a  storekeeper  in  the 
town,  had  just  been  appointed  Postmaster,  and  that  the 
extra  duties  might  entail  the  engaging  of  a  clerk.  The 
news  suggested  to  Hugh  that  there  might  be  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  him,  and  he  talked  the  chances  over  freely 
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with  the  youth,  who  fell  in  with  the  idea  and  led  him  to 
his  father  who  was  in  the  grounds. 

The  elder  Switzer  was  a  short  stout  man  whose  face, 
judging  from  what  could  be  seen  above  a  mass  of  curly 
black  whisker,  was  round,  florid,  rather  oily,  and  not 
altogether  prepossessing.  In  fact  he  was  what  might  be 
called  a  puffy  man,  and  pompous,  as  became  a  prosperous 
merchant  and  officer  of  the  Crown  in  a  county  town. 
But  he  graciously  extended  a  hand  to  his  son’s  young 
friend  and  condescendingly  accepted  Hugh's  congratula¬ 
tions. 

“It  is  a  very  important  matter,”  he  intimated,  after 
the  conversation  had  reached  the  point  where  Hugh  had 
applied  for  the  position  of  clerk  and  assistant  to  the 
Postmaster.  "But  I  thought  your  father  had  such  a  fine 
place  that  you  would  not  be  looking  for  a  situation.” 

”1  don’t  want  to  be  a  farmer,  sir,”  the  lad  replied, 
“and  father  is  willing  to  let  me  go.  I’m  pretty  good  at 
figures.” 

The  Postmaster  looked  the  boy  over  and  concluded 
that  he  might  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  His  appearance 
was  good,  his  manners  pleasant  and  it  was  not  unlikely 
he  might  attract  trade.  But  it  would  never  do  to  admit 
this,  nor  to  appear  eager.  He  dismissed  the  youth  with 
a  mere  promise  to  consider  him  and  to  talk  things  over 
with  his  father,  should  he  happen  to  come  across  him. 
Hugh  had  hardly  gone,  however,  when  Switzer  sauntered 
over  to  the  group  of  fair  officials  where  Donald  stood, 
and,  after  accepting  felicitations  with  becoming  dignity, 
drew  him  aside  for  a  little  confidential  talk. 

”1  have  just  met  your  son,”  he  began  unctuously. 
“He’s  a  bright  lad.” 

The  father  admitted  the  truth  of  the  remark  by  agree¬ 
ing  with  him. 

“I  shall  require  an  assistant  for  the  store  and  the 
Post  Office,"  continued  Switzer,  “and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  this  would  be  a  very  good  opening  for  a  young  man 
of  brains  and  character,”  whereupon  he  discoursed  upon 
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the  marvellous  prospects  which  his  establishment  would 
afford. 

“The  business  is  growing  fast,  sir,”  he  continued. 
“We  are  making  great  strides.  It  will  be  quite  an  em¬ 
porium  now  that  we  are  in  the  service  of  His  Majesty. 
You  will  understand,  Mr.  McDonald,”  he  concluded, 
“that  I  must  be  very  careful  in  choosing  a  young  man 
of  parts.  I  could  not  afford  to  make  an  offer  of  this  kind 
to  every  one.” 

Donald  understood,  but  was  not  nearly  so  impressed 
as  the  Postmaster  thought  he  was.  He  listened,  however, 
attentively,  and  concluded  that  as  there  was  nothing  else 
in  sight,  and  the  boy  was  not  content  to  remain  at  home, 
it  might  be  just  as  well  to  accept  the  offer  for  the  time 
being.  That  Hugh  would  in  all  probability  find  it  irk¬ 
some  to  work  under  such  conditions  seemed  no  disad¬ 
vantage  as  it  might  convince  him  that  home  was  the  best 
place  after  all.  Salary  was  no  primary  consideration, 
so  it  was  agreed  that  Hugh  would  enter  the  service  of 
Harmonious  Switzer  and  Co.  (the  “Co,”,  be  it  known, 
was  an  unknown  and  superflous  quantity,)  at  a  stipulated 
stipend  of  “five  dollars  per  month  and  all  found.”  The 
lad,  Mr.  Switzer  assured  him,  would  be  treated  as  a 
member  of  the  family. 

It  was  now  time  for  the  races.  The  pipers  stopped 
skirling,  the  dancers  stopped  dancing,  the  booths  were 
deserted,  and  the  crowd  surged  towards  the  starting 
point. 

The  horses  manoeuvred  for  position.  Among  them 
young  McDonald’s  mount  was  easily  distinguished. 
Neatly  clad  in  dark  gray  homespun,  Hugh  rode  a  roan 
filly.  The  lad  next  him,  dressed  in  the  kilt,  straddled 
a  shaggy,  unkempt  nag,  while  farther  along  was  a  young 
French-Canadian,  in  blue  jeans  and  a  tattered  fur  cap, 
astride  an  amazing  piebald  animal  with  a  wall  eye.  Some 
half  dozen  others  made  up  the  field. 

The  pistol  cracked.  The  line  wavered  and  broke. 
They  were  off. 
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The  horse  of  the  kilted  youth  bolted  at  the  shot  and 
threw  him  out  of  the  running.  The  Frenchman  carried 
the  odds  and  was  out  to  win.  He  went  to  the  front  at 
once  and  easily  made  the  pace.  As  they  came  into  the 
stretch  on  the  second  round,  he  still  led  on  the  inside, 
with  Hugh’s  roan  pressing  his  flank.  The  others  were  out 
of  it.  Again  and  again  they  circled  the  course  with  no 
change  of  position,  but,  as  they  turned  the  last  corner 
and  straightened  out  for  home,  Hugh  dug  his  heels  into 
the  roan’s  sides  and  urged  her  with  a  whip.  The  mad¬ 
dened  pony  leaped  forward.  Two  bounds  and  she  had 
the  lead.  The  Highlanders  roared,  and  the  pipes 
screamed,  as  the  filly  shot  past  the  post  a  full  neck  in 
front.  The  prestige  of  St.  Raphaels  was  upheld. 
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n°  IME  went  slowly  for  Ellen.  The  few  weeks  since 
fOHugh  had  been  installed  in  the  establishment  of 
Harmonious  Switzer  and  Co.  seemed  like  years  to 
her.  She  felt  that  she  had  lost  her  boy,  and  when  he  did 
come  home  for  a  brief  visit,  his  lack  of  enthusiasm  was 
disquieting.  Early  in  the  winter,  when  the  sleighing 
was  good,  Nancy  had  been  sent  to  the  convent  in  Mont¬ 
real,  and  Donald  was  frequently  absent  for  weeks  on 
business.  The  loneliness  was  trying,  but  the  thought 
that  Jessie  would  soon  be  home  again  made  it  easier 
to  bear. 

Jessie  had  her  father’s  disposition  and  resembled  him 
in  many  ways;  but  two  years  in  the  life  of  a  girl  of  six¬ 
teen  might  work  many  changes.  She  dreaded  lest  her 
little  daughter  would  return  to  her  a  stranger,  to  contrast 
the  dull  routine  and  primitive  surroundings  of  the  farm 
with  the  homes  of  her  school  mates  who  lived  in  the  rich, 
gay  atmosphere  of  the  city.  She  was  haunted  by  a  fear 
that  the  girl  might  have  grown  away  from  the  sincere 
but  humble  friends  of  the  rough  back  country. 

Unable  to  take  the  toilsome  journey  up  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  during  the  two  years  at  school,  Jessie  had  spent 
her  holidays  at  the  home  of  her  friend,  Gabrielle  Du- 
charme,  whose  father,  a  prominent  Montreal  merchant, 
had  frequent  dealings  with  Donald  McDonald.  Madame 
Ducharme  admired  the  quiet-mannered,  thoughtful  child 
who  had  easily  adapted  herself  to  a  life  that  differed 
greatly  from  that  of  the  pioneer  settlement.  She  went 
out  of  her  way  to  be  kind  to  her,  and  to  see  that  the  young 
people  did  not  lack  for  enjoyment. 

During  one  of  these  visits,  the  last  of  her  vacances  des 
Paques,  when  the  time  was  approaching  to  return  to 
St.  Raphaels,  Gabrielle’s  eldest  brother  came  home  from 
Quebec,  where  he  had  been  articled  as  a  law  clerk. 
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Phillipe  Ducharme  was  a  tall  slender  young  fellow, 
who  looked  upon  a  serious  world  with  a  serious  purpose 
in  his  dark  brown  eyes.  He  was  barely  twenty-three 
but  looked  older.  Like  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
the  dangerous  political  situation  of  Canada  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  his  mind.  The  vast,  thinly 
populated  country  was  passing  through  the  most  critical 
stage  of  its  existence,  and  had  need  of  young  men  to  take 
an  immediate  place  among  its  counsellors,  and  lend  their 
aid  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  wise  and  stable  govern¬ 
ment.  The  same  influence  was  felt,  in  a  minor  degree, 
by  the  young  girls,  living  as  they  did  in  an  atmosphere 
of  patriotism,  where  they  absorbed  the  political  creed  of 
their  elders  within  the  family  circle. 

Attractions  outside  the  household  were  few  and  the 
gayeties,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  exclusive 
social  sphere  of  the  family.  Without  telegraphs  or  rail¬ 
ways  and  with  but  limited  newspaper  service,  the  progress 
of  the  new  world  was  slow  and  the  influence  of  a  few 
leading  spirits  very  great.  There  were  rivalries  and 
jealousies,  of  course,  but  the  politics  of  those  days  were 
generally  honest  and  seldom  dull.  Imbued  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  spirit,  Jessie  listened  as  Phillipe  and  his  father 
discussed  many  matters  of  grave  importance  to  the 
country,  and  to  what  was  afterwards  to  be  the  Empire. 

At  first  the  young  advocate  gave  but  slight  heed  to 
his  sister’s  friend,  except  for  the  little  courtesies  and 
attentions  due  to  a  guest  of  the  family.  It  was  only 
when  she  began  to  question  him  upon  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  spoke  of  international  complications,  which 
every  thinking  person  had  begun  to  fear  might  lead  to 
war,  that  he  began  seriously  to  notice  her.  He  had  not 
expected  such  interest,  nor  half  so  much  understanding 
from  a  mere  school  girl.  She  was  no  “blue  stocking”, 
no  " precieuse  ridicule”,  this  young  fledgling  from  the 
convent,  but  she  could  reason  and  pass  judgment  upon 
matters  other  than  embroidery  and  the  latest  fashions. 
He  became  quite  interested  and  presently  noticed  that, 
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apart  from  a  remarkable  understanding  of  his  own  opin¬ 
ions,  she  carried  a  well-poised  head  beneath  a  wealth 
of  sunny,  rippling  brown  hair,  that  her  gray  blue  eyes 
were  earnest;  that  her  mouth  was  rather  large  but  the 
lips  were  neatly  modeled;  that  her  complexion  was  of 
a  creamy  smoothness;  that  her  dainty  nose  had  been 
dusted  by  the  sun  with  a  fine  powder  of  freckles,  and  that 
when  her  interest  was  aroused  and  her  face  lighted  up, 
she  was  a  charming  and  attractive  girl. 

The  dawning  interest  grew  and  kept  on  growing 
until  his  mother  noticed  it.  She  had  become  fond  of  the 
child  herself,  and  though  there  might  be  some  drawbacks, 
she  did  not  disapprove.  The  father,  she  admitted,  had 
not  all  the  polish  of  the  men  she  was  accustomed  to  re¬ 
ceive,  but  he  had  something  else,  which,  to  her  shrewd 
French  way  of  reasoning,  might  even  be  preferred.  He 
was  financially  better  off  than  most  of  them.  She  knew 
that  Donald  McDonald  was  highly  thought  of  in  Mont¬ 
real,  and  that  his  acquaintance  and  influence  among 
men  of  affairs  was  spreading.  So  she  smiled  complacently, 
and  called  Jessie  “ mon  petit  chou"* — a  term  more  affec¬ 
tionate  than  descriptive  of  the  tall  slender  girl. 

The  convent  year  closed  at  the  end  of  June,  and 
Donald  made  it  convenient  to  come  to  Montreal  on 
business,  and  to  bring  his  eldest  daughter  home.  The 
last  afternoon  was  spent  with  the  Ducharmes,  but  to 
Phillipe's  great  chagrin  and  “ Maman's "  unconcealed  dis¬ 
appointment,  the  young  man  had  been  called  to  Bout  de 
lisle  on  an  important  case,  and  they  could  not  await 
his  return. 

The  business  life  of  the  city  had  not  awakened  next 
morning;  the  watchmen  at  the  warehouses  were  still  on 
duty,  and,  save  for  a  few  straggling  workmen,  the  streets 
were  deserted.  But  already  a  little  group  of  travellers 
stood  in  the  hallway  and  on  the  front  steps  of  the  hotel, 


*My  little  cabbage  litterally.  My  darling  figuratively. 
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assorting  luggage,  giving  directions,  and  chatting  among 
themselves.  Presently  the  rumble  of  heavy  wheels  over 
the  cobble  stones,  and  the  clatter  of  horses’’  hoofs  an¬ 
nounced  the  diligence  which  was  to  take  them  to  Lachine. 
There  was  more  scrambling  for  handbags,  and  more 
chattering  and  handshaking  as  the  porters  stowed  the 
baggage  on  board  and  the  passengers  prepared  to  follow. 
Donald  lingered  for  some  parting  advice  to  his  agent 
and  Jessie,  standing  by,  was  about  to  take  her  place, 
when  a  horseman  galloped  up  and  quickly  dismounted. 
She  turned,  as  did  every  one  else,  to  see  who  he  was. 

‘‘Oh!  It  s  Phillipe!”  she  cried.  “Whatever  brought 
you  out  at  this  hour  of  the  morning?” 

The  young  man  appeared  to  be  a  trifle  embarrassed 
before  such  an  inquisitive  audience,  but  there  was  no 
time  for  hesitation. 

“Since  you  ask  me,  Jessie,”  he  whispered.  “It  was 
you/’ 

“Oh,  you  should  not  have  bothered  about  me," 
replied  the  girl;  but  she  blushed  and  looked  pleased, 
nevertheless. 

"When  I  got  home  last  night  it  was  too  late  to  call, 
and  you  surely  did  not  think  I’d  let  you  slip  away  without 
a  ‘good  bye?'  Besides,  I  have  something  for  you.  It’s 
a  small  parcel  of  bon-bons,  with  the — with  the — compli¬ 
ments  of  Maman,"  he  stammered. 

“How  nice  of  you,  Phillipe,”  she  answered,  without 
so  much  as  a  reference  to  “ Maman 

Phillipe  made  no  further  mention  of  her  either,  but 
pressed  the  hand  the  girl  extended  rather  tightly  and  held 
it  somewhat  longer  than  was  really  necessary.  “I  hope — 
I  hope  I  will  see  you  soon  again,  Jessie.” 

“I  hope  so,”  she  replied. 

“Do  you,  honestly?  Then  I  shall  be  in  Glengarry 
before  the  snow  flies,  unless — he  paused. 

“Unless  what?” 

“Unless  you  tell  me  not  to  come.” 
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“You  know  I  would  never  tell  you  that,"  she  mur¬ 
mured.  “It's  a  rough  place,  but  you  will  be  sure  of  a 
welcome,  Phillipe.  Besides,  I  should  like  you  to  meet 
my  mother  and  my  brother  Hugh.  You’re  sure  to  like 
Hugh.  And  Father — Oh!  Here  he  is  now." 

Donald  greeted  the  young  man  pleasantly,  but  there 
was  no  time  to  talk.  The  last  minute  had  come.  He 
assisted  his  daughter  into  the  conveyance,  and  with  a 
hasty  good-bye,  climbed  in  himself.  The  driver  cracked 
his  whip,  and  they  were  off  on  a  brisk  ten-mile  drive, 
followed  alongside,  for  a  good  part  of  the  way,  by  Phillipe 
on  horseback. 

When  the  escort  had  at  last  wheeled  about  and  dis¬ 
appeared  amid  a  cloud  of  dust,  Donald  ventured  a  guarded 
remark  upon  the  unusual  gallantry  of  the  young  man. 

“His  mother  sent  him  with  a  parcel  of  sweets,"  Jessie 
promptly  volunteered.  "Wasn't  it  nice  of  her,  Father?" 

The  explanation  was  not  quite  satisfying,  but  was 
accepted  as  sufficient  for  the  present,  and  her  father  a- 
greed  that  Madame  Ducharme  was  a  very  kindly  woman. 

The  weather  was  hot,  and  the  toilsome  journey  fatigu¬ 
ing,  with  little  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  splash, 
splash,  splash  of  the  oars  all  day  long.  It  was  a  weary, 
sun-burned  girl  who  leaned  against  her  father’s  shoulder, 
as  they  jolted  over  the  corduroy  road  from  Lancaster  to 
St.  Raphaels,  three  days  later. 

Ellen,  busy  in  the  garden,  heard  the  rattle  of  wheels 
over  the  stones  and  the  short,  low  rumble  as  they  crossed 
the  log  culvert  at  the  gate.  She  dropped  the  trowel 
beside  the  slip  she  was  transplanting  and  ran  down  the 
drive  to  meet  the  homecomers.  Jessie  could  not  wait 
for  her  father  to  rein  in  the  horses,  and  sprang  over  the 
wheels  into  her  mother’s  arms.  The  fatigue  vanished  in 
the  long  embrace,  and  with  it  also  died  all  the  mother’s 
disquieting  fears.  Jessie  was  still  the  same  loyal,  loving 
lassie  that  had  left  her  two  long  years  before. 

The  delights  of  the  afternoon  were  many.  There  was 
the  garden  to  admire.  There  were  the  calves  to  inspect; 
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the  fascinating  litter  of  wee  pigs;  the  great  flock  of  fluffy 
yellow  chicks,  and  the  gawky  squad  of  half  fledged 
turkeys.  There  were  the  stables  to  visit  and  every  room 
in  the  house  to  be  examined.  When  the  inspection  was 
over  it  was  time  for  supper.  How  good  the  smoked  ham 
was,  and  the  nutty  home-made  bread,  with  butter  that 
tasted  of  the  fresh  sweet  grass.  And  a  great  bowl  of  wild 
strawberries,  that  fruit  in  which  are  blended  the  fragrance 
and  sunshine  of  June,  transmuted  by  the  alchemy  of 
nature  into  the  most  delicate  and  dainty  morsel  known 
to  man. 

With  an  appetite  sharpened  by  the  sun  and  wind,  it 
was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  feast.  The  long  summer 
evening  on  the  porch,  as  the  sun  slowly  sank  behind  the 
forest,  was  enlivened  with  anecdotes  and  experiences  of 
city  and  convent  life;  of  saintly  nuns  and  grandes  dames, 
and  of  the  farm  and  simple  country  folk.  How  delight¬ 
ful  it  was  to  the  girl  to  lie  in  her  own  soft,  comfortable  bed 
again,  and  drop  off  with  contented  happiness  into  a 
dreamless  sleep. 


CHAPTER  IV 


f7*^HE  summer  waned  to  autumn  and  once  more 
(Othe  maples  glowed  in  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere. 

Jessie  was  happy,  but  for  a  feeling  of  unrest  that 
at  times  disturbed  her,  a  desire  for  an  illusive,  intangible 
something,  the  gossimer  substance  of  a  dream,  that  sent 
her  to  wander  in  the  woods  alone  for  hours  of  idle  reverie. 

She  had  seen  Hugh  but  twice,  when  he  had  ridden 
home  from  Cornwall  early  on  Sunday  morning  to  return 
over  the  same  long  road  before  night.  In  the  short  time 
they  had  spent  together,  during  his  last  visit,  he  had 
confided  to  her  that,  though  he  had  made  no  complaint 
to  his  mother,  he  was  not  content. 

“I  haven’t  spoken  to  Father  either,”  he  added.  “He’d 
just  think  me  a  lazy  lout  who  doesn’t  want  to  work.  No, 
I’ve  got  to  stick  it  out  until  I  can  find  something  better. 
They’re  talking  about  war,  Jess.  I  hope  it  will  come 
true.  With  the  upset  conditions  now,  there's  little 
chance  to  getting  anything  to  do,  and  I’ve  always  wished 
to  be  a  soldier.” 


“Oh,  hush,  Hugh!”  cried  his  sister.  “That  would  be 
a  dreadful  thing  for  this  new  country,  with  its  small, 
scattered  population,  and  long,  defenceless  frontier. 
What  with  all  the  wars  in  Europe,  England  could  send 
us  little  help,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  cut  us 
off,  here  in  Upper  Canada,  from  all  supplies  and  leave 
us  helpless.” 

“Where  did  you  get  your  ideas,  Jessie?"  Hugh  in¬ 
terrupted.  “Did  they  lecture  about  war  to  you  at  the 
convent?” 


His  sister  flushed  as  she  thought  of  the  library  at  the 
Ducharme  house,  and  the  earnest  face  and  intense  eyes 
of  a  certain  young  French-Canadian  advocate,  came 
clearly  to  her  mind. 
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“I  heard  much  talk  of  it  at  the  Ducharmes’,”  she 
answered.  “And  I've  heard  Father  and  the  Vicar-Gen¬ 
eral  speak  of  it.  I  don’t  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  us  if  the  worst  comes  true.” 

“What  had  the  Ducharmes  to  say?"  asked  Hugh, 
eagerly. 

“Monsieur  was  hopeful  for  peace.  He  thought  that 
both  sides  had  had  enough  war,  that  all  the  better  think¬ 
ing  people  were  opposed  to  it  and  that  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  should  find  some  cheaper  way  to  settle  their  dis¬ 
putes  than  by  the  lives  of  their  young  men.  He  said  that 
the  Canadas  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trouble  anyway, 
and  that  if  war  was  forced  upon  us,  it  would  be  a  most 
iniquitious  thing.” 

“Yes.  That’s  just  the  way  many  old  men  and 
women  talk.  They  don’t  seem  to  understand  what 
national  honour  means.  When  I  was  at  school  and  a 
boy  had  a  grudge  against  me,  do  you  suppose  I  went 
whining  to  him  and  apologized  for  something  I  did  not 
mean  to  do,  or  which  perhaps  I  had  not  done  at  all,  and 
promised  not  to  do  it  again,  or  hand  over  what  he  wanted 
from  me,  just  so  that  he  would  leave  me  alone?  And  if 
I  did  do  that  and  all  the  other  boys  saw  me  do  it,  what 
do  you  suppose  they  would  think  of  me?  What  kind  of 
a  life  do  you  think  I  would  have?  But  if  I  fought  the 
fellow  fairly,  and  whipped  him,  or  he  whipped  me,  it 
would  be  all  over  and  done  with,  and  we’d  think  a  lot 
more  of  each  other  afterwards.  So  would  all  the  other 
chaps,  and  they  would  be  slow  to  meddle  with  either 
of  us.  And  let  me  tell  you,  Jessie,  the  whole  world  is 
just  a  big  school  and  the  nations  in  it  are  just  like  boys. 
They  don’t  fight  over  tops  and  marbles,  of  course,  but 
they  have  islands  and  territories  and  ships  and  cargoes. 
What’s  the  difference?  They  think  and  act  like  boys, 
and  they  haven’t  any  more  sense  than  boys  either. 
What  had  young  Ducharme  to  say?" 

"I’m  afraid  he  spoke  very  much  as  you  do,  Hugh, 
but  I  think  you  are  both  wrong.” 
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“Of  course  you  do,  because  you  are  a  girl.  But 
Ducharme  knows,  and  I  know.  He  seems  to  be  all  right 
for  a  Frenchman.” 

“He  is  all  right,”  Jessie  exclaimed  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  and  with  an  ardour  that  caused  her  brother 
to  look  at  her  with  some  surprise. 

“How’s  that,  Jess?”  he  asked.  “I  thought  you  sided 
with  the  old  man.” 

“I — I — I’m  afraid  I  didn’t  really  mean  what  I  said," 
she  stammered.  “What  I  meant  was  that  Phillipe 
Ducharme  is  an  honourable  young  man,  but — ’’ 

“Don’t  throw  in  the  ‘buts’,  Jess.  Whatever  he  is, 
he  seems  to  have  a  pretty  good  champion,  considering 
that  you  don’t  agree  with  him.’’ 

Hugh  saw  the  colour  mount  to  his  sister’s  cheeks, 
and  all  but  guessed  the  truth.  “Well,"  he  continued. 
“The  Scots  and  the  French  had  better  stand  together. 
I’d  like  to  meet  your  friend,  Jess.” 

“You  may  meet  him,  Hugh,"  she  answered  quietly 
and  with  some  hesitation.  “I’ve  just  had  a  letter  from 
Gabrielle.  She  tells  me  he  will  be  in  Couteau  du  Lac 
some  time  this  month,  and  will  come  to  see  me." 

“So  ho,  little  girl!  That’s  the  way  the  wind  blows, 
eh?”  exclaimed  her  brother,  fbrgetting  about  the  war. 
“And  when  he  comes,  what  are  you  going  to  tell  him?” 
he  asked  earnestly. 

“I — I  don't  know,  yet,  Hugh;  but  I’ve  thought  a 
great  deal  about  him  lately.  Perhaps  too  much." 

“Do  Father  and  Mother  know?” 

Jessie  glanced  down  shyly  and  shook  her  head.  “I’ve 
kept  that  secret  for  you,  Hugh,”  she  said  softly. 

“And  I’ll  hold  it  safe,  little  sister.  But  wait,  Jess. 
Don’t  rush  to  marry  the  first  man  who  happens  to  come 
along.  Play  him  on  the  line  a  while,  till  I’ve  looked  him 
over  and  don’t  get  caught  yourself.  You're  a  Scot  and 
he’s  a  Frenchman.” 

“The  Scots  and  the  French  are  old-time  friends,  you 
know.” 
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‘‘Yes,  and  a  pretty  penny  the  friendship  cost  us,” 
retorted  Hugh. 

The  footsteps  of  their  mother  on  the  stairs  brought 
the  conversation  to  a  sudden  stop. 

The  day  after  Hugh's  visit,  Mary  McLeod  and  her 
brother,  Roderick,  from  Williamstown,  rode  up  to  the 
door.  They  were  to  have  a  husking  bee  and  a  dance 
next  day,  and  of  course,  Jessie  must  accompany  them 
home. 

There  was  a  merry  time  at  the  Glengarry  homestead. 
The  gathering  introduced  new  faces  and  re-established 
friendships  broken  by  the  convent  days.  After  the  husk¬ 
ing  came  the  dance,  which,  with  relays  of  fiddlers,  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  first  streaks  of  the  early  sun  dimmed  the 
tallow  dips  and  gave  warning  that  the  work  of  the  day 
was  once  more  at  hand. 

It  was  nearing  the  end  of  the  week  when  Jessie  rode 
home  again,  accompanied  by  Roderick,  and  bearing  a 
budget  of  news  and  much  gossip  for  her  mother.  The 
air  was  crisp,  and  they  cantered  briskly  most  of  the  way. 
Echoing  through  the  forest  near  St.  Raphaels,  they  heard 
the  baying  of  a  hound.  Roderick  reined  in  and  laid  a 
hand  upon  the  girl’s  bridle. 

“They  are  coming  this  way,”  he  said.  “We'll  ride 
back  a  little  to  the  ‘run- way’  and  see  them  pass.  It’s 
bad  luck  I’ve  no’  got  my  rifle  along  wi’  me.” 

“I’m  glad  you  haven’t,”  Jessie  answered.  “I  would 
not  like  to  see  you  shoot  the  creature." 

"But  you  like  venison?” 

"Yes,  and  I  wear  moccasins  and  fur  in  winter,  but  I 
would  not  kill  a  deer  or  trap  a  beaver,  if  I  had  to  go  hun¬ 
gry  and  barefooted.” 

“Well.  This  one’s  safe  gin  the  dog  doesna  get  him," 
remarked  Roderick,  ruefully. 

The  voice  of  the  hound  grew  louder.  It  rang  through 
the  woods  like  a  bell.  Presently,  on  the  right,  came  the 
crash  of  branches  and  the  snapping  of  twigs  as  the  fright¬ 
ened  animal,  its  antlers  well  back,  bounded  through  the 
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underbrush,  leaped  out  on  the  sunlit  road  in  front  of 
them,  and  vanished  in  the  brush  to  the  left.  The  dog 
was  close  behind.  A  moment  later  he,  too,  flashed  by 
and  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  thick  undergrowth.  They 
could  still  hear  that  clear  bell-like  baying  grow  fainter 
in  the  distance  as  they  climbed  the  hill. 

A  little  farther  on,  they  turned  up  the  driveway  to 
the  house.  Jessie  recognized  her  Uncle  Sandy  talking 
to  a  man  upon  the  porch,  while  Dan  Drew,  the  stable 
boy,  stood  near  the  steps  with  the  horses.  The  stranger 
turned  at  the  sound  of  hoofs  and  came  down  the  path  to 
meet  them.  He  was  Phillipe  Ducharme. 

She  had  not  expected  him  so  soon,  and  in  her  sur¬ 
prise  found  it  hard  to  hide  her  confusion ;  but,  by  the  time 
he  had  assisted  her  to  dismount,  she  was  sufficiently 
self-possessed  to  give  him  a  more  assured  greeting  and 
introduce  her  friend  Roderick  McLeod  to  whom  the 
Frenchman  bowed  with  some  formality. 

“When  did  you  come,  Phillipe?”  she  asked  as  she 
drew  off  her  gloves. 

“I  came  yesterday.  You  see  now,  I  was  really  in 
earnest  when  I  warned  you  in  Montreal.” 

“And  I  am  just  as  sincere  in  offering  you  a  Highland 
welcome,”  she  answered. 

“Thank  you,  Jessie,”  he  responded.  “Your  mother 
has  already  shown  me  what  that  means.  Never  have  I 
felt  more  at  home.  Your  uncle  here  had  the  horses 
ready,  and  had  you  been  a  few  minutes  later,  you  would 
have  met  us  on  the  way  to  meet  you.” 

“I  am  glad  we  saved  you  the  trouble,”  she  replied. 
“And  now,  excuse  me,  Phillipe  for  a  few  minutes,  while  I 
find  Mother.  Father,  I  know,  is  away." 

Ellen  was  in  the  kitchen  supervising  domestic  ar¬ 
rangements,  but  arrayed  in  holiday  garb.  She  seemed 
not  only  pleased  but  greatly  relieved  to  see  her  daughter. 

“My  dear,"  she  exclaimed.  “I  was  beginning  to  fear 
you  mightna  be  cornin’.  He  is  a  pleasant  young  man, 
but  I  dinna  ken  what  to  do  wi’  him.  I  had  Sandy  tak’ 
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him  o’er  the  farm  an'  up  the  road  to  show  him  a  bit  o’ 
the  country,  but  there’s  no’  muckle  to  see,  an’  I’m  feared 
he’s  been  havin’  a  tedious  time.  I’m  vexed  that  your 
father's  awa’  in  Hawkesbury,  but  I  ’ll  send  Sandy  to  Corn¬ 
wall  in  the  morning  after  Hugh,  if  that  old  curmudgeon 
Switzer  will  let  him  off  for  a  couple  of  days." 

Time  seldom  hung  heavily  upon  Phillipe  Ducharme, 
but  for  whatever  ennui  he  might  have  suffered,  he  was 
now  more  than  amply  repaid.  They  talked  about  their 
friends  in  Montreal  and  he  spoke  of  his  ambitions,  which 
present  circumstances  seemed  to  justify;  of  new  books 
he  had  read  and  the  latest  songs  he  had  heard.  And 
then  he  grew  serious  and  spoke  of  the  growing  war  cloud 
that  menaced  the  very  life  of  Canada. 

‘‘I  still  hope  for  peace,  Phillipe,"  she  answered. 
"Father  and  the  Vicar-General  think  that  the  trouble 
may  blow  over,  but  Hugh  is  all  for  war.  He  says  it  will 
surely  come.  What  do  they  think  in  Montreal?” 

"The  prospects  are  none  too  bright,"  he  answered. 
"And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  we  in  Canada,  who  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  it,  have  nothing  to  say.  The  English  have 
their  hands  full  with  Napoleon,  and  the  Americans  claim 
they  have  been  searching  their  ships  for  contraband,  and 
taking  off  seamen  to  fight  the  French.  If  only  Europe 
was  at  peace  there  would  be  no  war  on  this  continent, 
but  our  neighbours  appear  to  have  caught  the  spirit, 
and  with  the  British  already  engaged,  they  think  the 
opportunity  is  ripe  for  an  attack  along  the  border." 

"But  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Americans.  Why 
should  they  trouble  us?" 

"I  don’t  believe  the  people  themselves  would.  We 
have  been  living  in  the  most  neighbourly  way  along  the 
frontier.  But  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  States  are  am¬ 
bitious  to  own  a  continent.  It  is  not  ‘right  of  search’ 
that  will  cause  war.  Of  what  value  is  a  handful  of  sea¬ 
men  or  a  cargo  or  two  of  contraband  ?  The  prize  they  seek 
is  Canada.  If  they  don’t  wish  this  to  be  known,  they 
have  a  clumsy  way  of  keeping  secrets.  They  have  them- 
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selves  thrown  off  the  ‘restraining  and  arbitary’  govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  imagine  that  we,  too, 
should  be  glad  to  break  away  and  join  them  in  a  great 
republic  covering  the  whole  of  North  America.  The 
people  living  along  the  border  know  better,  but  those 
to  the  south,  ignorant  of  our  feelings,  believe  they  have 
only  to  show  themselves  to  be  welcomed.’’ 

“Do  you  mean  that  they  would  expect  us  to  conform 
to  their  ideas  of  government,  and  give  our  country  to 
them?’’  Jessie  asked. 

“Yes.  They  might  not  seize  our  personal  posses¬ 
sions  or  confiscate  our  land.  We  might  be  permitted  to 
keep  these  if  we  would  allow  the  country  as  a  whole  to 
be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  swear  allegiance  to  their 
government,  accept  their  laws,  and  dwell  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  But  they  would  fill  the  courts  and  all 
official  positions  with  their  men.  We  would  be  a  subject 
people,  and,  if  our  property  was  left  to  us,  it  would  be 
considered  an  act  of  grace.” 

“And  they  would  expect  us  to  give  up  all  that  Father’s 
people  fought  for,  all  that  we  have  done  to  establish  our 
own  institutions  in  this  country,  and  leave  us  no  choice 
as  to  what  we  want?  Where  is  their  belief  in  ‘Liberty’  ?’’ 

“Many  crimes  have  been  committed  in  that  name,” 
he  answered  gravely,  “and  as  long  as  nations  are  selfish 
and  grasping  I  fear  governments  will  have  but  little  re¬ 
gard  for  the  rights  of  smaller  peoples,  in  spite  of  the  better 
element  who  may  disapprove  of  their  actions.  What 
would  you  do,  under  these  circumstances?” 

“There  would  be  little  choice,"  she  answered  sadly. 
“I  only  wish  I  were  a  man  that  I  might  also  fight,  if  need 
be,  to  maintain  the  right  of  our  people  to  shape  their 
own  destiny,  and  remain  loyal  to  our  country.” 

"I  thought  you  would  feel  like  that,”  said  Phillipe. 
“But  come.  Let  us  talk  of  more  pleasant  things.  It 
has  not  come  to  war  yet." 

The  leaves  had  fallen  with  the  sharp  frosts  and  rustled 
under  their  horses’  hoofs,  as  Phillipe  and  Jessie  rode  next 
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morning  along  the  brown  forest  roads.  She  showed  him 
the  run-way,  where  the  deer  had  passed,  and  pointed  out 
the  old  house  of  Father  Alastair,  which  had  been  her 
mother’s  home  years  ago. 

As  they  neared  the  hamlet  they  came  upon  an  old 
man  seated  on  a  sack  of  grist  by  the  wayside.  He 
had  trudged  with  it  upon  his  back  all  the  way  from  Wil- 
liamstown.  Jessie  reined  in  her  horse,  and  the  old  fellow 
sprang  to  his  feet,  came  smartly  to  attention  in  true 
military  style,  and  saluted,  as  she  greeted  him  in  Gaelic. 

"This  is  Ronald  McDonell,"  she  said,  turning  to  her 
companion.  ‘ ‘Ronald  is  an  old  soldier  who  fought  through 
most  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  If  you  want  to  know 
anything  about  it,  there  is  no  one  who  can  give  you  more 
information  than  he.  He  led  the  Highland  refugees  to 
this  country  when  the  people  were  driven  from  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley.  He  might  tell  you  of  it,  if  you  care  to 
listen." 

Phillipe  intimated  that  he  would  very  much  like  to 
hear  the  old  soldier’s  story. 

"But  I  havena  the  English,”  replied  the  Scot. 

‘ ‘Never  mind,  Ronald, ’  ’  said  J essie.  ' 'When  you  can’ t 
find  the  right  word,  say  it  in  Gaelic,  and  I’ll  translate  it 
for  you,"  whereupon  the  old  man,  who  delighted  to  tell 
his  experiences  whenever  he  could  find  a  listener,  entered 
into  minute  details  of  the  great  exodus  which  he  had  led 
across  the  border  during  the  Revolution.  He  recounted 
the  number  of  men,  women  and  children  he  had  guided 
through  a  wilderness  beset  with  untold  perils;  told  of 
terrifying  dangers  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  of  hardships 
endured  with  heroic  devotion,  of  the  starvation  that 
forced  them  to  boil  their  moccasins  for  food,  of  the  enemy 
encountered,  of  hostile  Indians  and  wild  beasts  they  had 
beaten  off,  and  of  their  safe  arrival,  at  last,  in  Glengarry. 
The  tale  was  framed  with  all  the  picturesque  imagery 
of  the  Celt,  told  in  broken  English,  with  occasional  lapses 
into  a  torrent  of  Gaelic. 
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"Mr.  McDonell,"  exclaimed  Phillipe  who  had  listened 
with  keen  enjoyment,  "You  have  done  a  work  that 
Moses  might  have  envied." 

"Moses!"  grunted  the  old  fellow  scornfully  as  he  rose 
to  shoulder  his  heavy  pack,  "an'  wha  was  Moses  that 
he  should  brag,  whatever?  He  left  half  his  army  i’  the 
Red  Sea,  an’  I  didna  lose  a  man." 

To  what  extent  Phillipe  may  have  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  this  slightly  revised  version  of  Biblical 
history,  he  never  said;  but  he  hailed  Ronald  McDonell 
as  the  greatest  deliverer  of  all  times,  and  to  show  his 
appreciation,  swung  the  burdensome  sack  upon  the  saddle 
before  him  and  carried  it  all  the  way  home  for  the  old 
chap. 

The  few  remaining  days  of  the  young  Frenchman's 
visit  were  further  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  Hugh. 
These  youthful  representatives  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  found  that  their  ambitions,  hopes  and  sympathies 
coincided,  and  they  took  to  each  other  from  the  start. 
The  brother,  however,  could  not  entirely  suppress  a 
feeling  that  he  did  not  quite  understand,  but  which  was 
closely  akin  to  jealousy. 


CHAPTER  V 


/T^HILLIPE  was  friendly  and  Hugh  remained  until 
''JL  Sunday  evening.  Meanwhile,  he  confided  to  him 
his  strong  desire  to  find  more  congenial  employ¬ 
ment. 

“Switzer  is  forever  harping  on  the  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  young  man  in  his  establishment,”  he  com¬ 
plained;  "but  I  cannot  see  much  of  an  outlook  in  sorting 
and  stamping  the  mail  four  times  a  week,  or  in  pouring 
out  molasses,  weighing  pickled  pork  and  muscovade  sugar, 
and  measuring  a  few  yards  of  tarleton  every  day  for  a  lot 
of  people  who  think  themselves  better  than  you  are. 
Whenever  an  agent  comes  along  and  there’s  a  chance 
to  learn  something  or  get  an  idea  of  the  prospects  for 
business  in  the  city,  the  old  man  takes  him  off  by  him¬ 
self.  Besides,  Switzer  drinks  more  whiskey  than  is  good 
for  him  and  has  a  devilish  temper  in  his  cups.  Seth  is 
following  his  example,  poor  fool.  The  fellow  is  a  coward, 
and  because  the  father  can’t  bully  me,  he  takes  it  out  on 
him.  He  won’t  trust  him  in  the  Post  Office  at  all,  and 
his  mother  spoils  him  and  lies  for  him.  I  can’t  tell 
Father  about  all  this  because  he  didn’t  want  me  to  leave 
the  farm  in  the  first  place,  but  I  would  be  willing  to  take 
any  work  that  would  give  me  a  bare  living.  I  don’t 
speak  French  like  Jessie  does,  but  I’ve  been  picking  up 
a  bit  of  the  language  from  a  chap  in  town.” 

Phillipe  was  naturally  anxious  to  be  of  service,  but 
unfortunately  there  was  little  that  he  could  do  beyond 
being  alert  for  any  stray  chance.  The  immediate  pros¬ 
pect  was  none  too  bright.  There  was  not  enough  work 
in  the  country  to  go  round,  and  when  a  man  had  employ¬ 
ment  he  stuck  to  it.  However,  there  was  no  telling  when 
something  might  arise,  and  he  would  keep  a  close  watch. 

As  the  sun  went  down  that  short  autumn  afternoon. 
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Hugh  reluctantly  rose  from  beside  the  cosy  fire  and  went 
out  to  get  his  horse. 

‘‘I'm  wae  to  see  ye  awa’,"  said  Duncan  McDonald, 
as  he  helped  him  to  fasten  the  saddle  girths.  “The  place 
isna  the  same  when  ye’re  no'  here.  Man!  But  ye  grow 
mair  like  Hugh  Kennedy  ilka  time  I  see  ye.  There’s 
few  left  that  mind  him  noo,  but  ne’er  a  day  gaes  by  that 
I  dinna  think  o’  him." 

“Mother  tells  me  you’ve  not  been  keeping  well, 
Duncan,”  said  Hugh,  as  he  marked  the  haggard,  gray 
face  of  the  fast  aging  man. 

“Eh,  week  It’s  naethin’.  I’m  gettin’  auld.  We 
maun  aie  expect  the  rheumatics  as  the  years  come  on. 
But  you  hae  youth  an’  health  an’  a  guid  hame  that’s 
wantin’  ye  sair.  Why  dinna  ye  bide  content?” 

“I’m  no  farmer,  Duncan,”  the  young  man  answered. 
“You  should  know  that.” 

“Weel,  laddie.  We  maun  a’  dree  oor  ain  wierd.  Pray 
the  guid  Lord  it  may  be  for  the  best,  an’  that  ye  may 
ne’er  feel  the  curse  o’  the  Black  Raven,”  sighed  the  old 
man  as  Hugh  vaulted  into  the  saddle. 

‘  ‘Oh !  That  old  bird  died  years  ago,  Duncan,  ’  ’  laughed 
the  lad.  “I  haven't  heard  a  word  of  him  since  the  time 
I  settled  up  with  young  Roddy  McMillan.  You  re¬ 
member.  You  hid  me  in  the  stable  and  put  some  raw 
beef  on  my  eye,  so  Mother  wouldn’t  know.  Goodbye, 
Duncan.  Take  care  of  the  rheumatics.” 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  and  ambled  back  slowly  to  the  stable. 

As  Hugh  passed  the  door  of  the  house,  Ellen  was 
standing  on  the  porch.  He  dismounted,  and  she  walked 
beside  him  as  far  as  the  culvert  for  a  last  word. 

"Ye’re  no’  happy,  Hugh?”  she  asked  wistfully.  "I 
wish  ye  could  bide  at  hame.  There’s  whiles  I’m  troubled 
aboot  ye.” 

“Ah,  Mother.  Don’t  fret.  I’m  all  right.  ‘It’s  a 
good  business  experience,’  as  Doctor  Strachan  says,  and 
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something  better  will  turn  up  before  long.  Duncan’s 
failing,”  he  added. 

“Ay.  _  He’s  poorly  by  times,  but  he’s  his  old  self  some 
days,  an’  I’m  still  hopin’  he  may  improve.  Was  he 
speakin’  o’  yer  grand faither?” 

“Yes.  And  of  the  old  legend  that  I  had  almost  for¬ 
gotten.  It’s  strange,  Mother,  how  those  queer  tales  live 
among  our  people.” 

Ellen  shivered. 

“Ye  maun  gang  yer  ways,  Hugh,”  she  said.  “There’s 
sleet  i’  the  air,  an'  I  canna  bide  to  think  o’  ye  ridin’  o’er 
the  rough  glen  road  i’  the  murk.” 

“You  have  nothing  to  worry  about,  Mother.  Bruno 
is  a  careful  beast  and  sure  footed.  I’m  lucky  to  be  able 
to  borrow  him.”  Hugh  climbed  again  into  the  saddle  and 
stopped  for  a  farewell  caress.  "Good-bye,  Mother.” 

*  *  * 

Rumours  of  war  grew  more  ominous.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  had  been  led  to  believe  that  Canada 
waited  only  an  opportunity  to  free  herself  from  the  Bri¬ 
tish  rule.  Had  they  but  known  that  the  two  Provinces 
would  fight  with  stubborn  devotion  for  King  and  Coun¬ 
try,  and  that  they  would  be  backed  by  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland,  there  would  have 
been  no  thought  of  war  against  a  quiet  and  friendly 
neighbour.  But  there  was  little  hope  for  peace,  when, 
early  in  January,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macdonell,  the  gallant 
Chaplain  of  the  old  Glengarry  Fencibles,  rode  to  York 
to  consult  with  General  Brock,  then  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Upper  Canada.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  kinsman, 
Captain  George  Macdonell,  known  and  loved  throughout 
the  Highland  settlement  as  “Red  George.” 

Macdonell  had  been  chosen  by  General  Prevost, 
Governor-General  and  Commander  of  the  forces  in 
Canada,  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  small  battalion 
of  miKtia  in  Glengarry  of  which  he  would  be  given  com- 
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mand  with  the  rank  of  Major.  He  and  the  warrior 
priest  brought  this  business  before  the  Government  at 
York  and  discussed  the  ways  and  means  for  keeping 
open  the  communication  between  the  Provinces,  as  well 
as  other  urgent,  vital  problems  that  faced  the  young, 
sparcely-settled  country. 

Their  mission  accomplished,  they  hastened  home,  and 
together  recruited  the  county  so  successfully,  that  by 
early  spring,  more  than  the  number  originally  called  for 
had  been  enrolled.  The  order  was  then  given  to  enlarge 
the  battalion. 

Flour  was  scarce  and  dear.  There  were  no  uniforms, 
and  it  was  recommended  that  each  man,  according  to  his 
ability,  provide  himself  with  suitable  clothing.  Many 
of  the  militia  drilled  in  their  naked  feet.  Neither  were 
there  blankets  nor  military  supplies,  nor  was  there  money 
in  the  Treasury  to  procure  them.  Indeed,  until  the  16th 
of  August,  when,  at  the  capitulation  of  Detroit,  Brock 
secured  two  thousand  five  hundred  muskets  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cannon,  the  lack  of  arms  was  a  most  serious  matter. 
The  regiments  about  York  were  equipped,  and  the 
advance  on  Detroit  made  possible  by  the  “Niagara  and 
Queenston  Association.”  This  organization  comprised 
a  number  of  men  of  standing  and  credit,  and  through  it 
several  thousand  pounds  were  issued  in  the  shape  of  bank 
notes  which  passed  as  currency  in  the  Provinces. 

The  response  to  the  call  was  quick.  The  Highland 
people  were  ready  for  the  summons;  but  circumstances 
did  not  permit  the  establishment  of  training  camps,  and 
the  militia  was  drilled  in  squads,  near  the  homes  of  the 
men,  pending  a  time  when  other  arrangements  could  be 
made. 

Much  to  Switzer’s  annoyance,  Hugh  gave  him  notice 
early  in  June.  During  the  winter  he  and  a  group  of  young 
men  had  drilled  under  Allen  Corbet,  an  old  army  sergeant, 
but  he  was  anxious  to  go  home  to  join  the  "Fencibles.” 
War  appeared  imminent.  Rumours  spread  with  con¬ 
stant  contradiction.  Their  origin  was  as  mysterious  and 
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their  course  as  swift  and  changeful  as  the  Northern 
Lights.  No  one  knew  what  to  believe,  but  public  opinion 
was  such  that  Switzer  was  forced  to  let  the  lad  go  before 
his  time  was  up. 

Two  nights  before  he  left,  the  elder  Switzer  was 
drunk,  and  Hugh  was  called  upon  to  assist  him  to  bed. 
In  fact  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  household  capable  of 
the  task.  The  man’s  condition  was  such  that  he  still 
lay  in  a  torpid  slumber  at  noon  next  day  when  the  York 
coach  rolled  in,  and  Hugh  was  left  to  make  ready  the  mail 
for  Montreal  and  the  East,  and  to  sort  the  letters  from 
the  West,  among  which  was  an  important  looking  regis¬ 
tered  document  bearing  General  Brock’s  seal  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Macdonell  of  Aber- 
chalder,  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Glengarry.  This 
Hugh  put  carefully  in  the  strong  box. 

The  coach  had  gone  on  when  the  Postmaster  appeared. 
A  wracking  headache  had  not  improved  his  temper,  and, 
furious  at  being  late  for  the  mail,  he  was  ripe  for  trouble, 
and  ready  to  vent  his  spleen  upon  any  convenient  under¬ 
ling.  He  started  after  Seth  in  the  rear  of  the  dark  shop, 
and  as  luck  would  have  it,  stepped  into  a  small  puddle  of 
molasses,  the  source  of  which  could  be  traced  to  a  thin 
stream  which  still  flowed  from  an  insecurely  closed  spig- 

got-..  f  , 

‘Who  did  this?”  bellowed  the  infuriated  owner  of  the 

treacle. 

“Not  me,"  meekly  volunteered  his  son. 

"There’s  only  two  of  you.  Was  it  him?"  demanded 
Switzer,  pointing  to  Hugh. 

“I — I  guess  so,"  stammered  Seth. 

"You  can  guess  again,”  snapped  the  accused  young 
man.  "I’ve  been  busy  with  the  mail  for  the  past  hour." 

"It  must  have  been  one  of  you,"  roared  the  proprie¬ 
tor,  turning  a  very  bleary  and  suspicious  eye  upon  his 
clerk. 

“If  you  want  to  know  the  truth,  sir, the  latter  re- 
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torted,  “somebody  drew  a  pitcher  of  molasses  for  old 
Mrs.  McGruer  only  ten  minutes  ago,  and  it  wasn’t  I.” 

“I  never  saw  Mrs.  McGruer,”  growled  the  younger 
Switzer. 

“You  have  a  bad  memory,  Seth,"  returned  the  clerk, 
“because  I  saw  you  hand  her  the  pitcher  and  take  the 
money  for  it.” 

"You’re  a  liar!” 

The  remark  was  as  ill  advised  as  it  was  unmerited. 
Hugh  sprang  past  his  employer,  his  right  fist  shot  out  and 
Seth  toppled  backward  into  the  murky  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
pute. 

Switzer  senior  suddenly  and  prudently  decided  not  to 
argue  the  matter  farther  with  his  clerk,  but  poured  the 
full  torrent  of  his  wrath  upon  the  prostrate  Seth  whom 
he  soundly  cuffed  and  sent  blubbering  to  his  mother. 
He  left  the  shop  himself  shortly  after,  for  a  little  much 
needed  repose. 

Left  to  himself,  Hugh  was  busy  serving  customers  and 
distributing  the  few  letters  that  were  called  for  until  his 
Uncle  drove  up  with  the  gig.  They  were  to  go  that 
afternoon  to  a  review  of  the  militia  under  Major  Mac- 
donell,  and  would  leave  for  home  early  the  following 
morning. 

Seth  came  down  the  stairs,  sullen  and  ungracious. 
Hugh  handed  him  the  office  keys,  and  explaining  that  if 
any  one  came  from  Glengarry  House  for  the  mail,  there 
was  an  important  registered  packet  for  Aberchalder,  he 
set  off  with  Sandy  for  the  parade  ground. 


CHAPTER  VI 


IT  was  a  great  gathering  of  the  clans.  The  air  vibrated 
with  the  martial  music  of  old  Scotia  at  the  head  of 
each  squad  as  it  marched  to  town.  Tartans  of  many 
clans  were  proudly  worn.  “McDonald's  men,  Clan 
Ronald's  men,  McKenzie’s  men,  McGillivray’s  men," 
and  a  host  of  others  were  there  as  upon  the  Braes  o'  Mar 
long  years  before;  but  among  them,  the  dark  green  and 
red  of  the  Glengarry  plaid  predominated. 

There  was  no  pretence  of  uniforms.  Many  in  the 
ranks  were  scantily  clad,  bare-footed,  shaggy  and  un¬ 
kempt.  Discipline  was  unknown.  The  officers  strove  to 
keep  some  semblance  of  order,  but  with  little  success. 
The  men,  however,  were  fine  brawny  fellows;  lithe, 
muscular,  and  inured  to  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life. 
Training  and  experience  would  make  of  them  as  good 
soldiers  as  ever  fought  in  the  old  world  or  the  new. 

The  Chaplain  was  early  on  the  field.  With  a  cheery 
greeting  for  all,  and  a  memory  for  names  and  faces  that 
surprised  and  pleased  the  owners,  he  formed  the  centre 
of  an  interested  group  who  listened  to  his  pleasant  voice. 

“It  is  unfortunate  that  Aberchalder  is  ill,"  he  said, 
addressing  Captain  Alexander  McMillan,  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  officers.  “I  fear  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  come  to-day.  Major  Macdonell  was  to  spend  the  night 
at  Glengarry  House,  and  will  be  here  shortly  with  the 
latest  news." 

“Too  bad!"  ejaculated  McMillan.  “Few  men  could 
be  so  ill  spared  as  Colonel  Macdonell.  The  word  of  a 
man  who  fought  during  the  Revolution,  and  who  served 
for  so  many  years  in  the  militia  as  Lieutenant  of  the 
County,  carried  weight.  ‘Tis  a  pity  the  Government 
did  not  adopt  his  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  High¬ 
land  Fencible  corps  five  years  ago.  I  hope  he  may  be 
spared.  His  advice  at  this  time  would  be  invaluable. 
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Here  comes  Major  Macdonell  now,”  he  concluded  as  a 
company  of  soldiers,  headed  by  three  pipers,  marched 
upon  the  scene. 

Cheers  welcomed  “Red  George,”  riding  at  the  head 
of  his  little  troop.  He  drew  rein  as  he  neared  the  saluting 
point,  dismounted,  and  leaving  his  charger  with  the 
groom,  walked  over  to  greet  the  Chaplain. 

The  priest  inquired  for  Aberchalder. 

"Not  well,”  answered  the  soldier.  "I  found  him 
sadly  changed  since  I  saw  him  last.  No  man  in  the 
country  understood  the  situation  better  than  he,  and  his 
loss  now  is  deplorable.  You  know  that  war  has  been 
declared?” 

"No!”  exclaimed  the  Chaplain.  "When?” 

"On  the  eighteenth  of  this  month." 

"You’re  sure  it  is  no  rumour  this  time?"  asked  the 
priest. 

"No.  The  North  West  Company  had  men  in  Albany 
waiting  for  news,  and  Indian  runners  were  at  once  dis¬ 
patched  to  Quebec  and  Fort  George.  We  heard  it  on 
the  twenty- fourth,  just  before  we  set  out.” 

"But,  why  no  word  from  Foster?  Surely  the  British 
minister  should  be  the  first  to  send  such  news,”  the  priest 
protested. 

"That  is  what  Prevost  says,”  Red  George  answered. 
"I  have,  however,  the  assurance  of  the  Company’s  offi¬ 
cials  that  it  is  true.  They  have  too  much  at  stake  to 
trifle.” 

Major  Macdonell  stepped  upon  the  platform  erected 
for  the  occasion,  and  told  the  throng  that  the  country 
was  at  war.  A  wild  cheer  greeted  the  announcement. 
Bonnets  were  thrown  in  the  air.  For  a  time  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  control  the  excitement.  The  uncertainty 
over,  the  pent  feelings  of  the  men  overflowed  in  a  burst 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

The  Vicar-General  mounted  the  rostrum  beside  the 
Major.  His  appearance  was  the  signal  for  renewed 
cheers,  but  he  held  up  his  hand  for  silence.  With  grave 
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face,  his  resonant  voice  filled  with  serious  earnestness, 
he  spoke  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  exhorted 
each  man  to  do  his  duty. 

This  brief  interlude  over,  Major  Macdonell,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  Vicar-General  and  a  few  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests,  reviewed  the  troops  and  took  the 
salute  as  the  men  marched  past. 

When  the  review  was  over,  Hugh  with  his  uncle  Sandy 
went  to  say  goodbye  to  an  old  school  friend  who  lived 
a  short  distance  west  of  Cornwall.  They  remained  for 
supper,  and  some  neighbours  coming  in,  time  passed  so 
pleasantly  that  before  they  left  for  town  it  was  late. 
The  night  was  dark  and  a  steady  rain  fell,  making  pro¬ 
gress  slow  along  the  muddy  roads.  A  low  rumble  of 
thunder  and  a  flash  of  distant  lightning  heralded  a  com¬ 
ing  storm.  The  town  was  asleep  and  not  a  glimmer 
showed  in  the  darkness  as  they  walked  through  the 
deserted  streets. 

As  they  turned  at  the  side  entrance  which  led  to  the 
dwelling  above  the  shop  and  Post  Office,  Hugh  saw  a 
ray  of  light  through  a  chink  in  the  heavy  wooden  shutter. 
He  stopped  and  laid  a  hand  on  Sandy’s  arm. 

“Stay  here  a  moment,”  he  whispered. 

He  went  to  the  shop  door,  tried  it  cautiously  and 
found  it  unlocked.  Quietly  he  opened  it  and  looked  in. 
Seth  was  standing  near  the  desk  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  allotted  to  His  Majesty's  mail.  Near  him  stood 
an  older  man  whom  he  recognized  as  Fred  Emmery, 
from  the  settlement  at  Messina  Point,  who  for  some 
months  had  been  employed  in  a  fulling  mill  in  Cornwall. 

The  two  were  deep  in  a  whispered  conversation,  and 
the  sound  of  wind  and  rain  had  drowned  the  little  noise 
that  Hugh  had  made.  Both  started  when  he  strode 
forward  with  a  half  laughing  comment  about  Guy  Faux 
and  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  remark  provoked  a  volley 
of  profanity  from  Seth. 

“You  needn’t  swear,”  Hugh  answered  with  some  heat. 
“I  thought  some  one  had  broken  into  the  shop.  It’s 
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pretty  late  for  business,  and  I  heard  you  had  left  for 
Messina,”  he  added  with  a  suspicious  glance  at  Emmery. 

The  man  turned  with  a  lowering  look,  and  Hugh 
noticed  that  the  box  in  which  the  registered  mail  was 
kept  had  been  opened  and  that  the  packet  addressed  to 
Colonel  Macdonell  lay  upon  the  desk. 

“I  had  no  wish  to  spy  on  you,  Seth,”  he  said;  “but  I 
must  ask  why  that  packet  was  taken  from  the  box.” 

“None  of  your  business,"  cried  Seth.  “You’ve  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Post  Office  now.” 

Hugh  ignored  the  speaker  and  ran  towards  the  desk 
just  as  Emmery  grabbed  the  letter  and  bolted  for  the 
door. 

The  men  grappled  in  a  rough-and-tumble  fight.  In 
the  scuffle,  Hugh  wrenched  the  packet  from  his  hand, 
and  with  a  blow,  sent  him  reeling  backward  across  an 
empty  keg,  his  head  striking  heavily  upon  the  floor  where 
he  lay  stunned  for  several  seconds. 

Seth  caught  up  the  poker  that  hung  near  the  box 
stove  and  swung  it  with  a  violence  that  might  have 
killed  Hugh  had  he  not  dodged  the  blow. 

Alarmed  by  the  commotion,  Sandy  ran  to  the  shop 
door  to  see  Hugh  struggling  with  the  son  of  the  Post¬ 
master.  Backward  and  forward  they  swayed,  but  Hugh’s 
superior  strength  prevailed.  He  wrested  the  iron  weapon 
from  his  assailant  just  as  Emmery  recovered  and  bounded 
towards  him. 

They  were  near  the  door.  Hugh  saw  the  danger, 
brandished  the  poker  and  threw  the  packet  to  Sandy. 

“It’s  for  Aberchalder,”  he  shouted.  “See  that  it’s 
safe.  Run — ” 

At  the  same  moment,  Seth  seized  a  weight  from  the 
scales  and  flung  it,  hitting  Hugh  upon  the  head.  The 
lad  dropped  unconscious  to  the  floor. 

The  two  men  bent  over  him.  They  feared  that  they 
had  killed  him.  They  knew  that  Sandy  had  seen  the 
melee,  and  that  already  he  might  have  given  the  alarm. 
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‘‘He’s  not  dead,”  Emmery  assured  the  quaking  Seth, 
after  feeling  Hugh's  heart,  "but  he  won’t  give  any  trouble 
for  a  while.  We’d  better  get  away  quick.” 

Together  they  made  off  down  the  dark  silent  street 
towards  the  river  where  Emmery’s  boat  lay  ready  to 
carry  them  across  into  the  enemy's  country  where  they 
at  least  would  be  safe  from  arrest. 

The  thunder  grew  louder  and  an  occasional  glare  of 
lightning  intensified  the  blackness  of  the  night.  They 
hurried  down  the  street,  thinking  only  of  flight,  when, 
by  one  of  the  flashes,  Seth  caught  sight  of  Sandy.  The 
simple  creature,  dazed  by  what  had  happened  and  con¬ 
fused  amid  the  strange  surroundings  of  the  sleeping  town, 
had  hesitated  where  to  go.  Unfamiliar  with  the  side 
entrances  that  led  to  the  dwellings  above  the  shops  in 
that  part  of  Pitt  Street,  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  obtain 
help. 

“He’s  going  for  McIntosh,  the  Constable,  on  First 
Street,”  cried  Seth.  “We’ve  got  to  stop  him.” 

Sandy  saw  that  he  was  pursued,  and  with  his  shambling 
gait  made  what  speed  he  could.  The  Constable’s  house 
was  but  a  block  away,  and  the  precious  packet  was  safe 
inside  his  shirt. 

Nearing  a  vacant  lot  Seth  and  Emmery  overtook  him. 
The  poor  fellow  shouted  for  help,  but  was  soon  cudgelled 
into  submission,  and,  finally,  dragged  to  the  water’s  edge, 
where  they  threw  him  into  a  boat  and  bound  him  with 
stout  cord. 

There  followed  a  hurried  consultation  between  the 
conspirators.  Seth  wanted  to  put  off  with  Emmery, 
but  the  later  was  insistent  that  he  return.  He  had  been 
thinking  quickly,  and  saw  how  easily  the  appearance  of 
guilt  could  be  shifted  from  their  shoulders.  He  also  wish¬ 
ed  to  rid  himself  of  Seth,  and  the  necessity  of  sharing 
with  him  in  what  might  be  procured  for  the  information 
he  could  give  to  the  military  authorities  of  his  own 
country. 
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“There'll  be  no  trouble  if  you  keep  your  wits,"  he 
assured  Switzer.  “All  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  some 
of  the  money  you  have  in  Hugh’s  pocket  to  make  evidence 
against  him.  You  can  slip  away  when  you  find  an  op¬ 
portunity  and  meet  me  in  Messina.  I'll  take  this  canoe 
along  to  make  good  an  alibi,"  he  continued  with  a  laugh. 
“Glad  I  thought  of  it." 

Seth  continued  to  protest  while  helping  him  to  launch 
the  boat  in  which  Sandy  lay  helplessly  pinioned.  But, 
with  the  canoe  in  tow,  Emmery  pushed  suddenly  into  the 
stream,  and  pulled  across  the  strong  current  towards  the 
southern  shore,  leaving  his  accomplice  to  shift  for  him¬ 
self. 

Seth  stood  for  a  moment,  irresolute,  cursing  Emmery. 
A  blinding  flash  startled  him.  He  climbed  up  the  bank, 
ran,  terrified,  along  the  dark  muddy  street,  and  to  the 
Post  Office.  He  opened  the  door  of  the  shop  and  went  in. 

By  the  feeble  glimmer  of  the  candle,  now  almost 
burnt  out,  he  saw  Hugh  still  lying  where  he  had  fallen. 
A  dark  pool  had  formed  under  his  wounded  head.  Care¬ 
fully  removing  his  shoes  and  sodden  socks,  he  bent  over 
the  prostrate  form,  and,  opening  the  coat  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious  man,  thrust  some  coins  and  a  note  into  an  inside 
pocket.  Then  he  crept  stealthily  up  the  stairs,  in  the 
inky  darkness,  to  his  room,  where  he  divested  himself 
of  his  rain-soaked  clothes,  slipped  into  a  night  shirt  and 
a  pair  of  dry  trousers  and  stole  down  again  to  the  shop. 

Hugh  stirred  and  moaned  feebly.  Quickly,  Seth 
removed  certain  incriminating  traces  of  the  scuffle,  and, 
with  a  bound,  dashed  up  the  stairs  again  and  entered  his 
parents’  room. 

Wakened  from  a  sound  sleep,  it  took  Switzer  some  time 
to  make  out  what  Seth  excitedly  tried  to  tell.  Mrs. 
Switzer  comprehended  more  quickly  and  became  hysteri¬ 
cal.  When  she  had  recovered,  they  went  down  to  find 
Hugh  sitting  up  but  dazed,  and  unable  to  understand  what 
had  happened. 
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The  empty  box  and  the  rifled  till  told  the  story.  The 
old  people  were  shocked,  but  it  was  evident  that  Seth 
had  spoken  truly  when  he  said  he  had  heard  some  one 
enter  the  shop,  and  going  down  to  investigate,  had  sur¬ 
prised  Hugh  and  his  accomplice  in  the  act  of  robbing 
the  place.  He  told  them  he  had  been  attacked  by  the 
erstwhile  clerk  and  had  felled  him  with  a  weight,  but  that 
Sandy  had  escaped. 


CHAPTER  VII 


HEIGH-OH!  I’m  glad  to  be  oot  o’  the  saddle,” 
sighed  Donald  as  he  stretched  himself  in  an 
easy  chair.  “I’ve  ridden  a’  o’er  the  District 
lookin’  for  men  for  the  shanties,  but  except  for  those  who 
are  auld  or  maimed  they’re  a’  'listed  in  the  militia.  The 
ship  builders  are  callin’  oot  for  timber,  but  I  dinna  ken 
how  they’ll  get  it.  I  hear  they  had  a  fine  turn  out  at 
the  review,  an’  that  war  has  been  declared.” 

“War  declared!”  echoed  Ellen  and  Jessie  together  in 
dismay.  For  months  the  rumour  had  been  persistent 
that  it  was  inevitable;  but  now,  the  actual  fact  seemed 
incredible.  They  talked  about  the  news  and  the  effect 
it  would  have ;  the  men  who  had  enlisted,  the  unprepared 
state  of  the  militia,  the  situation  in  England,  and  the 
general  anxiety  for  the  country’s  weal. 

“Hugh  should  be  home  by  this  time,”  Ellen  said 
when  the  maid  came  to  tell  them  that  dinner  was  ready. 
“I  told  Sandy  to  be  sure  to  make  an  early  start.  I  canna 
think  what  keeps  them." 

“Oh!  nae  doot  they’ll  be  here  before  we  finish," 
Donald  answered.  “The  road  is  a  bit  rough  along  the 
Glen,  an’  the  gig  canna  mak'  as  guid  time  as  a  man  on 
horseback." 

They  had  nearly  finished  the  meal  and  the  meat  and 
vegetables  had  been  removed  to  keep  warm  for  the 
expected  arrivals  when  the  sound  of  wheels  on  the  drive¬ 
way  took  Ellen  to  the  window  in  eager  haste.  She  looked 
out  and  gave  a  startled  cry. 

“Something  has  happened,  Donald,”  she  said  anxious¬ 
ly.  “It’s  Angus  McIntosh  who  is  driving  the  gig  hame 
alaine." 

“What’s  this?"  exclaimed  Donald  as  he  pushed  his 
chair  from  the  table,  glanced  through  the  window  and 
hurried  to  the  door,  followed  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 
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Angus  McIntosh,  the  Constable  from  Cornwall,  had 
known  Donald  from  the  days  when  they  were  neighbours 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Together  the  families  had  jour¬ 
neyed  through  the  wilderness  to  Canada,  there,  once 
more,  to  be  neighbours  until  Angus  had  been  appointed 
Constable  a  few  years  before,  when  he  had  moved  to  the 
County  town.  Somewhat  older  than  Donald,  he  was 
a  man  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  active,  energetic,  and 
resourceful;  loyal  to  his  friends  for  whom  he  was  ever 
ready  to  do  a  good  turn,  and  endowed  with  a  canny 
shrewdness  that  was  often  useful  to  them  as  well  as 
to  himself.  Unwittingly,  he  was  a  close  student  of  human 
nature,  and  had  a  faculty  for  drawing  astute  conclusions, 
a  faculty  that  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his  work. 

“Dinna  fash  yersel’s,  guid  folk,”  he  cried  in  his  big 
cheery  voice,  as  he  leaped  to  the  ground.  “The  lad’s 
a’  richt,  but  there’s  been  a  bit  o’  a  fracas,  an’  the  blame 
o’  it's  laid  to  him.  Nae  doot  he’ll  be  claer  o’  it  e’er  lang, 
but  meanwhile  it’s  no’  easy  for  him  ye  ken,  an’  I  told 
him  I’d  come  mysel'  to  tell  ye  aboot  it.” 

“What  is  it  Hugh’s  been  doin’  that  he’s  got  himsel’ 
into  a  scrape?”  asked  Donald. 

“  ’Tis  no’  what  he’s  been  doin’,  but  what’s  laid  to  his 
credit,  Belmain,”  answered  the  Constable.  “I'm  as  sure 
o’  the  lad’s  innocence  as  I  am  o’  my  ain,  but  things  look 
bad  the  noo.  It’s  a  lang  story,  an’  we’ll  gang  awa’  ben 
the  hoose  afore  I  begin,”  he  continued  with  a  glance  at 
the  anxious  faces  of  the  mother  and  sister. 

Seated  about  the  table  with  no  thought  for  the  half- 
finished  meal,  the  family  listened  as  the  Constable  told 
the  events  of  the  previous  night.  He  showed  much  re¬ 
gard  for  the  feelings  of  his  audience,  but  kept  nothing 
back.  Of  Sandy  he  could  tell  naught  except  that  he  had 
disappeared.  Hugh,  he  said,  had  been  arrested  and  was 
lodged  in  the  jail  pending  trial.  He  was  too  ill  to  do 
more  than  deny  his  guilt  and  give  a  confused  account  of 
what  happened  before  he  was  wounded.  Bain,  the 
turnkey,  and  his  wife  were  ministering  to  his  comfort. 
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“Hugh  insists  that  Fred  Emmery  was  een  the  Post 
Office  wi’  Seth  Switzer  when  he  an’  Sandy  cam’  hame 
the  nicht,”  McIntosh  said,  "an'  that  they  had  the 
box  wi’  the  registered  mail  open  an’  a  packet  for  Aber- 
chalder  on  the  desk.  He’s  no’  vera  clear  just  what 
happened,  but  there  was  a  scrimmage  an’  he  threw  the 
letter  to  Sandy  an’  told  him  to  run.  There  be  others 
that  say  Fred  Emmery  had  left  the  toon  as  soon  as  news 
came  o'  the  war.  They  tell  that  they  saw  him  gang 
awa’  wi’  a  boat  an’  no  one  saw  him  come  back.  His 
boat  is  gone,  an’  a  canoe  was  ta’en  by  someone  last  nicht. 
It’s  a’  verra  mysteerious,  an’  there's  crooked  work, 
whatever;  but  nae  doot  Sandy  Kennedy  will  be  able  to 
clear  the  mystery  gin  we  can  find  him.” 

J essie  brought  in  some  dinner  for  the  Constable  while  he 
and  her  parents  talked  over  the  situation.  He  ate  little, 
and  before  he  had  finished,  Donald  left  to  see  that  another 
horse  was  harnessed  to  the  gig  in  which  he  would  drive 
McIntosh  back  to  town. 

The  grass  was  dappled  with  the  light  and  shade  of  an 
early  summer  afternoon,  when  Donald  and  Angus  set  out 
to  Cornwall.  The  fragrance  of  new-mown  hay  was  in 
the  air.  A  song  sparrow  sang  gaily  from  the  rail  fence 
and  an  oriole’s  fluted  call  came  from  an  overhanging  elm. 
Everything  was  so  tranquil  it  was  hard  to  realize  that 
the  country  was  at  war,  or  that  a  sinister  shadow  overlay 
the  brightness  of  that  late  June  day. 

They  saw  Duncan  McDonald  mowing  in  the  field 
near  the  road,  and  called  to  him.  He  came  slowly,  his 
shoulders  bowed  as  by  a  heavy  burden  and  lines  of 
weariness  showed  on  his  gray,  sombre  face.  Donald  told 
him  briefly  of  the  crime  and  of  the  suspicion  that  had 
fallen  upon  Hugh.  The  man  was  aghast,  shook  his 
head  and  muttered  something  in  Gaelic. 

“It  is  a  serious  matter,  Duncan,"  Donald  answered 
in  the  same  language,  "but  we  hope  the  lad  will  soon  be 
hame.  We  maun  try  to  get  word  to  Sandy,  so  gang  o’er 
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to  the  Front.  Maybe  the  puir  soul  is  there  gin  there 
hasna  been  foul  play.” 

“Pray  God  it  may  be  a’  richt,”  answered  the  old  man; 
“but  I  dinna  like  the  looks  o’  it." 

Donald  spoke  of  other  things,  and  giving  a  few 
directions,  gathered  the  reins  and  prepared  to  move  on. 

“I'll  bear  in  mind  a'  ye  tell  me,  Belmain,"  Duncan 
murmured  huskily.  “God  keep  the  lad  safe,  but  I'm 
feared  o’  the  Black  Raven." 

“Then  for  the  guid  Lord’s  sake  keep  your  fears  to 
yoursel’,”  Donald  answered  angrily,  “an’  try  to  find 
Sandy  Kennedy.  Ye  ken  where  he’s  like  to  bide  when 
he’s  awa’  frae  hame." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Donald  drew  up 
at  the  Bruce  Inn  in  Cornwall.  He  flung  the  reins  to  a 
stable  boy  and  with  the  Constable  set  out  in  the  direction 
of  Water  Street.  An  angry  flush  burned  his  cheeks  and 
his  eyes  kindled  as  he  noticed  an  idler  on  the  hotel  steps 
point  him  out.  The  two  men  walked  in  silence  to  the 
turnkey’s  quarters  where  Bain  welcomed  them  with 
feeling  that  he  could  only  express  in  his  native  tongue. 

"The  lad  will  be  o’erjoyed  to  see  ye,  sir.  May  God 
forbid  that  it’s  the  ill  luck  o’  the  Kennedy's  that’s  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  It’s  weel  I  mind  the  tales  they  told  lang 
syne,”  he  continued,  leading  the  way  to  a  door  which  he 
unlocked  with  a  great  iron  key.  "It’s  terrible  misfortu- 
nate,  but  I  hope  he'll  no’  be  here  lang  (no’  but  we’re  glad 
to  hae  him  wi’  us,  ye  ken.)  Mr.  Grant  (Big  Alpin,  ye’ll 
mind  he’s  the  jailor)  has  done  a’  he  could  to  mak’  it  easy 
for  the  lad,  an’  the  wife’s  lookin'  after  him.  She’s  a  braw 
hand  at  that,  whatever." 

He  locked  the  door  behind  them,  proceeded  along  a 
narrow  corridor,  and  using  a  heavy  key,  swung  open  the 
entrance  to  a  cell-like  room.  The  little  window  looking 
to  the  north  was  choked  with  dust.  Some  of  the  small 
panes  of  glass  had  been  broken  and  replaced  with  squares 
of  tin,  while  a  heavy  iron  grating  effectually  barred  the 
way  to  freedom.  Ihe  plaster  on  the  walls  was  broken 
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and  besmirched.  Festoons  of  cobwebs  hung  from  the 
dingy  ceiling,  and  the  rough  uneven  floor  was  in  keeping 
with  the  general  appearance  of  the  place. 

Hugh  turned  from  the  dim  light  of  the  narrow  window 
as  they  entered.  His  head  was  bound  with  a  clean  white 
cloth,  his  face  was  flushed,  and  his  eyes  bright  with  fever, 
but  they  met  his  father’s  unflinchingly  while  he  waited 
for  him  to  speak.  But  Donald  merely  pressed  his  son's 
hot  hand  in  silence. 

“Can  ye  mind  what  happened,  Hugh?”  he  asked, 
after  a  time.  “I  ken,  my  lad,  that  there  has  been 
fauce  evidence,  an’  we  maun  try  to  get  the  richts  o’  the 
matter.” 

“Thank  God  you  trust  me,  Father,”  Hugh  answered 
quietly.  “But  it’s  going  to  be  hard  against  me  unless 
Uncle  Sandy  is  found.  The  last  I  remember  is  throwing 
the  registered  packet  to  him,  calling  out  to  keep  it  safe; 
that  it  was  for  Aberchalder  and  to  run  for  help.  I’m 
afraid  that  something  has  happened  to  him.  You  know 
he  never  used  a  paddle  in  his  life,  and  they  say  he  went 
away  in  a  canoe.  I  can’t  believe  it!” 

He  told  the  story  leading  up  to  the  affair,  with  all 
the  incidents  he  could  recall.  McIntosh  and  Bain  listened 
with  an  occasional  comment.  The  former  had  gone  to 
the  Switzers  as  soon  as  the  crime  was  reported,  and  sought 
evidence  to  corroborate  Hugh’s  statements. 

Seth  was  then  in  the  same  attire  in  which  he  had 
roused  his  parents,  though  according  to  Hugh’s  account 
he  had  been  fully  dressed  when  the  robbery  was  com¬ 
mitted.  The  poker  was  hanging  in  its  usual  place,  and 
Seth  denied  using  it.  He  also  denied  that  Hugh  had 
given  him  the  office  keys  which  unlocked  the  cash  box 
and  that  in  which  the  registered  mail  was  kept.  There 
was  considerable  mud  on  the  floor,  but  the  tracks  were 
not  easily  traced,  as  several  people  had  been  in  and  out 
after  the  rain  commenced.  Fred  Emmery  had  been  seen 
by  different  people  to  row  across  the  channel  and  dis¬ 
appear  behind  Cornwall  Island  early  in  the  afternoon. 
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He  had  told  the  woman,  at  whose  house  he  lodged,  that, 
since  war  was  declared,  he  would  be  better  in  his  own 
country,  and  had  said  good-bye  to  her. 

The  several  versions  disagreed  in  so  many  ways  that 
it  was  hard  to  arrive  at  the  facts.  Hugh’s  friends  were 
sure  of  his  innocence,  but  feared  that  the  blow  on  the  head 
might  have  confused  his  memory. 

McIntosh  advised  that  a  lawyer  be  seen  at  once, 
and  was  relieved  when  Hugh  told  him  he  had  consulted 
Mr.  Farrand.  Joseph  Farrand  was  considered  one  of  the 
rising  young  barristers  of  the  Eastern  District.  He  had 
drilled  in  the  same  squad  with  Hugh  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  months  and  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
young  Scot,  of  whom  he  had  formed  a  favourable  opinion. 

“I’ll  hae  a  talk  wi’  him  the  nicht,”  said  Donald. 

He  found  the  young  lawyer  seated  in  the  garden  with 
some  friends,  and  was  taken  at  once  to  his  study. 

“Of  course  the  boy  is  not  guilty,”  he  assured  the 
father.  "If  I  thought  otherwise  I  would  not  take  the 
case,  but  to  establish  his  innocence  to  a  jury,  we  shall 
have  to  prove  somebody  else  guilty,  which  may  not  be 
easy.  We  have  our  suspicions,  but  we  lack  proof.  Our 
hope  lies  in  finding  Sandy  Kennedy,  or  proving  that  he 
has  been  the  victim  of  foul  play.” 

“What  is  the  full  penalty  of  the  crime  charged  against 
him?"  inquired  Donald  anxiously. 

“It  is  very  severe.  For  robbery  of  His  Majesty’s 
mails,  the  punishment  is  death,  and  what  makes  the  boy’s 
position  more  precarious  is  the  treason  involved  by  the 
disappearance  of  military  documents  in  war  time.’’ 

Donald  was  greatly  shocked.  He  had  seen  capital 
punishment  administered  more  than  once  during  his  life, 
and,  like  those  about  him,  had  thought  it  just.  But 
when  his  own  son’s  life  might  be  forfeited  for  a  crime  of 
which  he  knew  him  to  be  innocent,  it  seemed  to  him  a 
terrible  thing.  He  raged  against  the  judges,  the  courts, 
and  the  Government.  When  his  wrath  was  spent,  he 
sought  his  friends. 
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The  Highland  people  were  shocked  and  distressed, 
not  only  because  of  their  sympathy  for  the  stricken  family 
and  their  doubt  of  Hugh’s  guilt,  but  ^hey  felt  that  such 
punishment  would  be  an  outrage  upon  their  national 
pride.  Aberchalder  was  deeply  grieved  by  the  mis¬ 
fortune.  His  health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do 
much,  but  his  cousin,  Macdonell  of  Collachie,  who  repre¬ 
sented  one  of  the  ridings  in  the  Legislature,  would  take 
up  the  matter.  The  Vicar-General,  Colonel  McLean  and 
others  who  were  full  of  sympathy,  promised  their  aid. 
Dr.  Strachan  had  gone  to  live  in  York,  but  he  would  see 
the  authorities  there.  With  such  influence  it  would  be 
surely  possible  to  save  an  innocent  lad  from  the  gallows. 

The  first  move,  however,  was  to  make  a  thorough 
search  of  the  Front  for  Sandy.  A  few  clues  were  traced 
until  they  petered  out.  Sandy  had  vanished.  No  one 
knew  where  he  was.  Notices  were  posted  at  all  the  inns 
and  smithies  for  miles  about  the  country,  offering  a  re¬ 
ward  for  any  information  that  might  lead  to  finding  him, 
but  without  avail. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


STUNNED  by  this  sudden  grief,  Ellen  could  scarcely 
understand  what  had  happened.  The  peaceful 
security  of  her  life  was  gone  and  she  felt  as  if  swept 
by  an  irresistible  force  towards  a  deep  gulf  that  would 
envelop,  not  only  Hugh,  but  every  one  she  loved.  She 
sent  Dan,  the  stable  boy,  to  friends  along  the  Front  with 
urgent  messages  to  search  for  her  brother  and  send  him 
home. 

The  old  world  tales  harked  back  to  her  mind,  and 
brought  the  recollection  of  the  stern  opposition  of  Donald’s 
parents  to  his  marriage.  Could  it  be  that  Father  Alastair 
was  wrong  and  that  there  was  more  than  superstition 
behind  those  legends  he  professed  so  to  despise?  Had 
fate,  through  her,  brought  this  trouble  upon  the  man  she 
loved,  and  upon  their  children?  She  brooded  in  silence 
through  dreary  days  of  waiting  until  Donald  returned 
alone,  weary  and  dispirited  to  confirm  her  worst  fears. 
No  matter  how  damning  was  the  evidence  against  Hugh, 
her  confidence  in  him  never  faltered,  but  she  was  weighed 
down  by  his  misfortune,  and  with  horror  of  the  future. 

News  of  the  robbery  and  of  the  arrest  of  Hugh  Mc¬ 
Donald  had  soon  spread  in  St.  Raphaels.  Again  the  older 
people  shook  their  heads  significantly,  as,  with  bated 
breath,  they  recounted  the  stories  of  the  Fitheach  Dubh. 
Roy  McMillan  openly  boasted  at  the  Brown  House  of  his 
prediction  that  the  curse  would  fall  upon  Donald  if  he 
married  Ellen.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  sympathy 
of  the  settlement  was  with  the  stricken  family,  and  few 
believed  Hugh  guilty. 

The  search  for  Sandy  continued.  Sometimes  false 
hope  was  kindled  by  a  distant  rumour,  but  the  only  clue 
was  a  canoe,  half  filled  with  water,  found  in  late  August 
by  Simon  Fraser,  in  a  shallow  reed  bed  near  a  small  island. 
It  was  identified  as  the  one  that  had  been  stolen  from 
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Cornwall  the  night  of  Sandy’s  disappearance.  No  trace 
of  the  man  was  found,  but  it  lent  colour  to  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  Sandy  had  tried  to  escape,  and  it  was  generally 
thought  that  he  had  perished  in  the  attempt. 

Simon  Fraser,  a  British  scout  along  the  frontier, 
crossed  the  border  to  Messina  to  watch  Fred  Emmery. 
His  suspicions  were  roused  by  hearing  that  there  was  a 
sick  man  at  the  house  where  he  lived  with  his  widowed 
mother,  and  he  made  an  excuse  to  see  the  woman. 

She  was  a  decent  body  and  received  him  civilly. 
She  informed  him  that  her  son  had  left  home  a  few  days 
before  to  seek  work,  she  did  not  know  where.  Also  that  a 
man  had  been  lodging  at  her  house  a  while  before  her  son 
had  come  back  from  Canada;  but  from  her  description, 
Fraser  concluded  that  it  could  not  have  been  Sandy, 
and  as  his  services  were  required  farther  down  the  fron¬ 
tier,  he  made  no  attempt  to  follow  Emmery. 

In  the  meantime,  Ellen,  worn  by  her  distress  which 
was  enhanced  by  a  visit  to  her  son  in  prison,  fell  ill  of 
fever.  In  her  delirium  she  cried  out  in  terror  of  the 
Black  Raven,  and  her  own  wickedness  in  bringing  down 
the  malevolent  curse  upon  her  family. 

Jessie  watched  in  fear  and  could  not  understand. 
She  had  a  vague  memory  of  something  spoken  in  the 
almost  forgotten  days  of  early  childhood;  something  as 
shadowy  as  the  remembrance  of  a  dream. 

“Father,”  she  asked.  “Who  or  what  was  the  Black 
Raven?” 

“It's  naught  but  the  delirium,  Jessie,”  he  answered, 
rather  gruffly,  and  would  say  no  more ;  but  from  Duncan 
she  learned  the  ancient  legend. 

That  a  cruel  fate,  springing  out  of  a  dismal  past, 
should  so  relentlessly  pursue  her  mother,  her  brother, 
and  all  who  belonged  to  her,  she  could  not  believe;  yet, 
true  or  false,  the  baleful  influence  was  there.  She  rea¬ 
lized  too,  that  the  sympathy  of  the  neighbours  had  been 
tinged  by  this  sinister  tradition,  which  hung  like  a  dark 
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cloud  over  her  uncle’s  disappearance  and  hovered  in 
hideous  menace  over  her  brother’s  life. 

The  doctor,  when  he  came,  looked  wise,  applied  leeches 
to  the  patient  and  left  a  nauseous  draft.  But  Ellen’s 
constitution  was  sound,  and  she  rallied,  notwithstanding. 
By  degrees  she  gained  strength,  but  lines  of  sorrow  were 
graven  on  her  face,  and  her  hair  was  streaked  with  silver. 
Her  husband  would  have  brought  Nancy  home,  in  the 
belief  that  the  child  would  distract  her  mother’s  mind 
from  its  absorbing  grief;  but  Ellen  would  not  hear  of 
this.  Why  distress  the  little  girl  with  the  family  troubles? 
Sorrow  comes  soon  enough.  Besides,  she  would  be  safe 
in  the  convent  if  Canada  were  invaded,  for  the  soldiers 
would  respect  the  good  nuns. 

Jessie  had  written  to  Phillipe  to  tell  him  of  her  bro¬ 
ther’s  dangerous  plight.  He  would  have  answered  by 
leaving  at  once  for  St.  Raphaels,  but  before  this  was 
possible  came  the  word  of  Ellen’s  illness,  and  he  felt 
that  his  presence  would  be  an  intrusion.  As  soon  as  her 
recovery  was  assured,  however,  he  procured  leave  from 
the  regiment  of  Voltigeurs  in  which  he  commanded  a 
company,  and  set  out  for  Lancaster. 

He  listened  politely  to  Jessie's  tearful  story  of  the  dark 
tradition  of  the  Kennedys  of  Glen  Shea  and  to  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  fateful  legend  among  the  Highland  neighbours. 
He  was  sympathetic,  but  tried  to  laugh  away  her  fears. 
He  could  not  take  them  seriously. 

The  first  time  he  came  upon  Ellen  alone,  she  also  felt 
it  a  duty  to  recount  the  old  world  tales. 

"Jessie  has  told  ye  o’  the  ill  fortune  o’  my  people,” 
she  began  with  an  effort.  "She  tells  me  ye  made  light 
o’  it.  I  had  nae  faith  in  it  mysel’  when  I  was  young, 
an’  the  best  man  I  e’er  knew — ay,  an’  the  wisest — ca’ed 
it  ‘superstition.’  But  there’s  whiles  I  wonder  if  Father 
Alastair  wasna  wrang  an’  Donald’s  parents  right,  when 
they  tried  to  stop  him  from  marryin’  me.  My  husband 
gets  oot  o’  a’  patience  if  I  speak  o’  it,  an’  the  Vicar- 
General  thinks  like  Father  Alastair;  but,  I  dinna  ken. 
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It’s  unco  strange  the  way  misfortune  follows  us.  It 
wouldna  be  richt  to  let  ye  wed  wi’  Jessie  wi'oot  tellin’ 
ye.  She’d  be  wae  to  bring  such  sorrow  upon  yer  head. 
It  will  be  weel  for  ye  to  think  it  o’er  an’  bide  a  while.” 

To  Phillipe  the  stories  were  quaint  and  interesting  as 
folk  lore,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  not  easy  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  youth,  and  his  unwavering  faith  in  the 
future  showed  by  his  asking  Jessie  to  marry  him  then 
and  there.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  the  sugges¬ 
tion  to  her  father.  War  was  a  risky  business,  he  inti¬ 
mated  ;  but,  as  his  wife  or  widow,  the  girl  would  at  least 
be  sure  of  a  comfortable  competence  which  otherwise 
she  could  not  claim.  Donald,  however,  knew  nothing  of 
the  conventions  of  old  Franc?  or  of  dots  and  settlements 
which  still  largely  prevailed  among  the  people  of  the 
Lower  Province.  He  resented  the  young  man’s  proposi¬ 
tion  as  a  reflection  upon  his  willingness  or  his  ability  to 
provide  properly  for  his  daughter. 

“She’ll  ne’er  want,"  he  answered,  so  curtly  that  the 
young  Frenchman  saw  his  mistake,  and  with  profound 
apologies,  excused  it  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  been 
misunderstood. 

“I  hope  so,”  was  the  answer,  in  careful  English. 
“We  are  neither  of  us  speaking  our  own  tongue  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  mistake." 

Here  the  matter  was  dropped.  It  was  evident  that 
the  parents  disapproved  a  hasty  marriage,  and  Phillipe 
wisely  acquiesced.  His  leave  was  short,  and  his  arrival 
just  then  exceptionally  timely,  as  it  gave  the  opportunity 
to  accompany  Donald  to  Cornwall  to  consult  with  Hugh 
and  his  counsel  and  to  watch  proceedings  at  the  trial. 


CHAPTER  IX 


IT  had  been  raining  for  two  days  in  Cornwall  when 
the  mud  bespattered  coach  bearing  Chief  Justice 
Scott  and  his  immediate  official  family  drove  up  to 
the  inn.  Its  distinguished  passengers,  however,  remained 
but  a  few  minutes  at  the  hostelry  before  they  were  borne 
away  as  guests  to  the  homes  of  leading  citizens. 

In  due  course,  and  with  elaborate  ceremony,  the  As¬ 
sizes  were  opened  in  a  small  temporary  court-room. 
Before  the  war  and  on  the  Sabbath  it  was  known  as  the 
Scottish  Kirk;  but  as  the  Court  House  and  part  of  the 
jail  were  now  used  as  barracks  for  the  troops,  it  was  the 
only  suitable  building  for  the  purpose.  Great  interest 
centred  in  the  trial  of  the  young  Highlander,  and  every 
seat  in  the  little  edifice  was  taken. 

The  work  of  selecting  the  jury  was  tedious;  not  that 
either  side  was  over  exacting,  but  it  was  a  capital  case, 
feeling  ran  high,  and  many  declined  the  responsibility. 
No  Highland  Scots  were  found  among  the  twelve  men 
when  the  jury  box  was  filled. 

The  formal  charge  of  the  Crown  involving  high 
treason,  robbery  of  the  mails  and  of  his  employer,  Har- 
monius  Switzer,  against  Hugh  McDonald,  was  read  by 
the  Clerk,  and  Mr.  Turnbull,  the  Crown  Prosecutor,  rose 
to  address  rhe  Court. 

He  told  Seth’s  story  of  the  robbery.  He  layed  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  understood  the  value  of 
the  military  information  that  might  have  been  contained 
in  such  a  packet  as  that  addressed  to  Colonel  Macdonell 
of  Aberchalder,  and  that  the  enemy  might  give  even  a 
greater  sum  for  it  than  had  been  found  in  the  till  and  cash 
box,  though  from  these  he  had  abstracted  at  least  a 
hundred  pounds.  Some  coins  found  in  Hugh’s  pocket, 
he  explained,  had  been  identified  by  Mr.  Switzer  as  money 
received  from  a  traveller  from  Mexico  who  had  paid  for 
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some  small  purchases  with  Spanish  silver,  while  the  bank 
note  had  been  tendered  a  few  days  before  by  a  customer 
who  had  retained  a  memorandum  of  its  number.  The 
disappearance  of  the  prisoner’s  uncle,  he  continued,  lent 
strong  suspicion  of  complicity. 

Mr.  Turnbull  produced  an  affidavit  from  Military 
Headquarters  at  York,  stating  the  contents  of  the  stolen 
packet,  which,  it  appeared,  contained  forms  to  be  filled  in 
by  the  local  officers.  It  had  been  sent  to  Colonel  Mac- 
donell  as  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  with  a  circular  letter 
regarding  precautions  concerning  aliens.  That  there 
was  nothing  in  it  of  greater  importance  was  a  matter  for 
general  congratulation,  but  did  not  detract  from  the 
gravity  of  the  crime.  Had  the  packet  contained  vital 
information,  it  might  before  this  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  No  doubt  the  prisoner  and  his  confederate 
had  expected  to  reap  a  large  reward  for  their  traitorous 
act.  The  Prosecutor  then  called  Seth  Switzer  as  the 
first  witness  for  the  Crown. 

Seth  acknowledged  that  he  knew  of  the  packet  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Colonel  Macdonell,  but  disclaimed  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  it  had  come  from  Military  Headquarters. 
He  affirmed  that  the  prisoner  had  left  the  office  early 
in  the  afternoon,  taking  with  him,  not  only  the  key  of  the 
shop,  but  the  office  keys  which  had  been  in  his  custody 
during  the  Postmaster’s  indisposition.  Late  at  night — 
he  could  not  be  sure  of  the  time — he  had  been  wakened 
by  hearing  some  one  enter  the  shop.  Hugh’s  room  was 
next  to  his,  and  he  at  first  thought  it  might  have  been  he, 
but  when  no  one  came  up  the  stairs,  he  went  down  to 
investigate,  and  coming  upon  the  prisoner  in  the  act  of 
closing  the  cash  box,  demanded  of  him  what  he  was 
doing;  whereupon  the  latter  had  called  to  the  other  in¬ 
truder,  Sandy  Kennedy,  to  run.  As  the  man  disappeared, 
the  prisoner  advanced  threateningly,  and  in  self  defense, 
he  had  hurled  the  weight  at  him.  He  thought  at  first 
he  had  killed  McDonald,  but  finding  that  he  was  merely 
stunned,  he  rushed  to  the  street  in  pursuit  of  Kennedy. 
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But  the  night  was  too  dark  to  trace  him,  and  he  had 
turned  back  to  alarm  his  father. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Farrand,  he  denied  that  Fred 
Emmery  had  been  with  him.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
seen  the  man  shortly  after  Hugh  had  gone  to  the  review, 
but  claimed  that  he  had  come  merely  to  say  good-bye, 
for,  as  war  had  been  declared,  he  was  about  to  leave  for 
Messina. 

In  vain  Mr.  Farrand  tried  to  shake  his  testimony  by 
every  art  known  to  a  subtle  cross-examiner. 

Harmonious  Switzer  corroborated  much  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  given  by  his  son.  He  explained  that  owing  to  an 
indisposition,  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  mails  in 
charge  of  his  clerk,  and  had  given  no  thought  to  the  keys 
until  after  the  robbery,  when  they  were  found  near  the 
cash  box. 

To  Mr.  Farrand,  he  admitted  that  up  to  that  day  the 
prisoner  had  conducted  himself  soberly  and  honestly, 
and  that  he  had  had  no  reason  to  mistrust  or  find  fault 
with  him.  When  asked  why  he  had  given  Hugh  more 
of  the  duties  of  the  Post  Office  than  he  had  allotted  to 
his  son,  he  explained  that  it  was  solely  because  of  the 
former’s  superior  education  and  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  reflection  upon  Seth’s  integrity. 

Mrs.  Switzer  was  then  called. 

She  was  almost  hysterical  and  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  collapse.  In  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  she  admitted 
that  she  had  always  thought  well  of  Hugh  and  had  been 
sadly  shocked  by  the  crime.  Questioned  as  to  Seth’s 
movements  that  evening,  she  replied  that  after  the  shop 
was  closed  he  had  spent  the  time  with  her  and  had  gone 
early  to  bed. 

Mr.  Farrand  asked  her  to  describe  how  Seth  was 
dressed  when  he  gave  the  alarm.  She  hesitated,  but 
finally  assured  him  that  he  wore  only  a  night  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  trousers. 

‘‘Where  were  the  rest  of  his  clothes?’’  asked  the 
attorney. 
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“They  were  in  his  room,  sir,"  she  answered  weakly. 
At  this  point  she  was  so  overcome  that  she  was  led  from 
the  witness  box  in  a  fainting  condition. 

Constable  McIntosh  testified  to  the  arrest,  to  a  search 
of  the  house,  and  to  the  fact  that  Seth  Switzer  was  clad 
at  the  time  in  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  a  night  shirt. 

Donald,  during  the  course  of  his  examination,  was 
closely  questioned  as  to  what  means  he  had  taken  to 
discover  the  whereabouts  of  his  brother-in-law,  Sandy, 
and  convincingly  recounted  the  efforts  made  in  that 
fruitless  search.  He  also  testified  that  to  his  certain 
knowledge  the  missing  man  was  afraid  of  the  water  and 
had  never  been  in  a  canoe  in  his  life. 

The  widow  McDougall,  Emmery’s  landlady,  gave 
evidence  as  to  her  lodger’s  movements  the  day  of  the 
crime.  Interrogated  as  to  the  hour  he  had  left  the  house 
to  return  to  Messina,  she  testified  that  it  was  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  nearly  as  she  could  remember ; 
that  he  had  taken  his  belongings  with  him,  and  that  the 
children  had  gone  to  the  river  to  see  him  off. 

“He  was  alius  good  to  the  childer’,’’  she  said.  “When 
he  tole  me  he  was  goin’  home,  my  Betty  bust  out  cryin’. 
I  don’t  believe  no  harm  o’  that  young  man,  if  he  is  a 
Yankee.  He  alius  paid  me  punctual,  an’  he  thought  a 
lot  o’  his  mother.’’ 

The  friends  with  whom  Hugh  and  Sandy  had  spent 
the  evening  testified  as  to  the  time  they  had  left  for  town. 
By  their  evidence,  Mr.  Farrand  sought  to  prove  that 
there  had  been  no  evil  intent  in  the  young  man’s  mind, 
and  that  when  bidding  his  friends  goodbye,  he  had  counted 
on  seeing  them  again  in  the  near  future. 

Aberchalder,  distressed  by  the  trouble  that  had  be¬ 
fallen  the  people  whom  he  had  known  and  respected, 
had  insisted  upon  attending  the  Court,  in  spite  of  failing 
health,  to  testify  as  to  Hugh’s  character.  The  Vicar- 
General,  Colonel  Fraser  and  others  vouched  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  reputation  the  lad  had  always  borne.  They 
praised  him  as  a  young  patriot  who  had  been  among  the 
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first  to  volunteer  when  the  call  for  enlistment  came,  and 
Sergeant  Corbet  spoke  highly  of  his  ardour  in  the  loyal 
cause. 

The  young  advocate  for  the  defence  did  not  seek  to 
sway  the  jury  by  any  lofty  flight  of  oratory.  He  spoke 
briefly  but  convincingly,  laying  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  only  one  witness  for  the  Crown  who  had 
professed  he  had  seen  the  crime  committed,  and  that  if 
the  prisoner*  had  been  allowed  to  testify,  the  jury  would 
be  compelled  to  weigh  one  man’s  word  against  another’s 
and  to  give  the  accused  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

‘‘You  are  asked  to  accept  the  word  of  this  witness,” 
he  cried,  "whose  testimony,  I  can  assure  you,  my  client 
claims  to  be  false.  The  same  witness  has  the  strongest 
motive  for  placing  the  blame  upon  the  prisoner  who  is 
not  allowed  a  word  in  reply.  Surely,  on  such  uncor¬ 
roborated  evidence,  you  will  not  send  a  man  to  the  gal¬ 
lows.  The  war  has,  unfortunately,  made  it  impossible 
to  trace  the  movements  of  Fred  Emmery;  and  the  in¬ 
explicable  disappearance  of  Sandy  Kennedy,  for  whom  the 
defence  has  vigilantly  sought,  gives  colour  to  a  grave 
suspicion  of  foul  play  against  the  only  witness  who  could 
have  placed  the  blame  where  it  belongs. 

"Is  it  likely,"  he  asked,  "that  a  timid,  simple-minded 
man,  unaccustomed  to  handling  boats,  would  venture 
upon  the  swift  currents  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  a  dark 
and  stormy  night?  A  stolen  canoe  was  found  half  filled 
with  water  some  miles  down  the  river.  But,  if  Sandy 
Kennedy  was  ever  in  it,  he  was  placed  there  and  sent 
adrift  by  some  one  who  designed  to  get  rid  of  him.  The 
poor  fellow  bore  an  honest  and  worthy  reputation,  and 
in  all  probability,  has,  e’er  this,  appeared  before  a  higher 
court,  where  justice  is  administered  in  the  light  of  un¬ 
failing  truth. 


*A  prisoner  at  this  period  was  not  allowed  to  testify  in  his  own 
behalf. 
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“It  has  been  proved  by  eminent  witnesses  that  the 
young  man  before  you  has  always  borne  an  estimable 
character;  that  he  is  truthful,  honest,  and  upright.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  enlist  in  the  defence  of  his  country, 
and  was  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  his  home  to  assume 
his  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  Fencible  Corps.  Ask  your¬ 
selves;  was  he  in  need  of  money?  Were  his  habits 
extravagant?  Would  a  lad  bearing  such  an  excellent 
character  be  capable  of  stealing?  Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  young  man,  who  for  months  had  forsworn 
all  amusements  to  train  in  the  defense  of  his  country, 
would  stoop  to  a  treason  so  base?  Such  a  supposition, 
gentlemen,  cannot  be  credited.  I  beg  of  you  also  to  con¬ 
trast  his  conduct  with  that  of  the  principal  witness  against 
him,  and  to  consider  the  purely  circumstantial  nature  of 
all  the  other  evidence  in  this  case.  I  beseech  you  to  de¬ 
mand  positive  proof,  before  you  send  a  man  to  his  God 
for  final  acquittal. 

“The  McDonalds  of  Belmain  are  known  to  you  all  as 
honest  God-fearing  people.  Their  loyalty  was  tested  in 
the  fire  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  they  sacrificed  all 
they  had  to  dwell  under  the  British  flag.  Never  has  there 
been  room  to  question  the  honour  and  integrity  of  any 
member  of  the  family.” 

“How  about  the  Fitheach  Dubh?"  cried  a  voice  from 
the  crowd  that  stood  packed  about  the  door. 

In  an  instant  the  place  was  in  an  uproar.  Cries  of 
"Shame!”  “Order!"  “Put  him  out!"  “Arrest  him!” 
came  from  all  sides. 

The  Chief  Justice  ordered  the  court- room  cleared. 
Only  those  immediately  interested  in  the  trial  were 
allowed  to  remain. 

"I  had  almost  concluded,  my  Lord,  when  this  un¬ 
seemly  disturbance  occurred,”  Mr.  Farrand  resumed  as 
soon  as  the  commotion  had  subsided.  Turning  to  the 
jury,  he  continued. 

"I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  analyze  the  charges  and 
sift  the  flimsy  evidence  in  support  of  them.  The  whole 
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case  of  the  Crown  rests  upon  the  uncorroborated  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  single  witness,  which  could  be  disproved  by  the 
appearance  of  Sandy  Kennedy.  When  this  unhappy 
war  is  over,  or  when  he  is  found,  the  last  suspicion  in  every 
honest  heart  will  be  for  ever  silenced.  The  defendant  is 
entitled  to  every  reasonable  doubt,  and  I  feel  assured 
that,  leaving  his  fate  in  your  hands,  his  acquittal  is  safe 
and  will  appeal  to  every  lover  of  justice.” 

The  Crown  Counsel,  in  his  address,  paid  tribute  to  the 
eloquence  of  his  learned  brother,  but  derided  his  logic  and 
alluded  satirically  to  "this  patriotic  youth,  who,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  him,  was  caught  before  he  had  time  to 
deliver  more  information  to  the  enemy.” 

“My  learned  friend,"  he  said,  "has  sought,  in  his 
mistaken  zeal,  to  shift  the  charge  from  his  unfortunate 
client  upon  the  accusing  witness.  He  has  insidiously 
intimated  by  his  questions  and  remarks,  and  would  have 
you  believe,  that  this  valiant  young  man,  who  had  put 
one  robber  to  flight  and  captured  another  single-handed, 
was  himself  the  guilty  party;  that  he  was  actually  robbing 
his  own  house,  and  more  than  that— he  has  tried  to 
implicate  a  respectable  young  citizen  of  a  country  with 
which  we  unfortunately,  happen  to  be  at  war.  This  man 
had  been  earning  an  honest  living  in  the  town  and  the 
testimony  of  unimpeachable  witnesses  has  proved  that 
nearly  ten  hours  previous  to  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
he  had  left  for  his  home  across  the  border.  Even  had 
Emmery  been  at  the  Post  Office  at  the  hour  alleged,  is 
it  not  more  just  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  been  in 
league  with  the  accused  rather  than  with  the  son  of  the 
very  man  they  were  attempting  to  rob? 

"The  learned  Counsel  for  the  defence,  in  his  question¬ 
ing  of  the  witness,  has  sought,  for  your  benefit,  to  infer 
that  Seth  Switzer  was  fully  clad  at  the  time  of  the  robbery, 
yet  we  have  the  evidence,  not  only  of  his  parents,  but  of 
Constable  McIntosh,  that  he  wore  at  the  time  no  more 
than  a  nightshirt  and  a  pair  of  trousers. 
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“Again,  my  learned  friend  has  sought  to  insinuate 
that  young  Switzer  tried  to  brain  the  prisoner  with  the 
poker  which  the  accusing  witness  swears  he  did  not 
touch. 

“The  evidence  of  Constable  McIntosh  and  Har¬ 
monious  Switzer  and  of  those  who  saw  the  departure  of 
Fred  Emmery,  proves  the  falsity  of  these  glaring  insinua¬ 
tions.  How  is  it  possible,  therefore,  to  credit  such  ex¬ 
tremely  potential  defence?" 

“The  fact  that  Sandy  Kennedy  had  had  little  ex¬ 
perience  in  boats  does  not  prove  that,  under  stress,  and 
with  the  fear  of  certain  punishment  if  caught,  he  would 
not  attempt  to  make  good  his  escape.  The  fact  that  the 
canoe  was  found  two  months  later,  filled  with  water, 
should  not  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  man  has  gone 
to  his  last  account.  What  was  to  prevent  the  fugitive, 
after  his  escape,  from  turning  the  canoe  adrift  with  the 
intention  of  deceiving  the  public  into  the  belief  that  he 
was  drowned?  Is  it  not  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
if  he  perished  his  body  would  have  been  found  before 
this?” 

When  the  Crown  Counsel  had  talked  for  an  hour, 
invading  every  nook  and  cranny  of  doubt  that  might 
linger  in  a  juror’s  brain,  he  stopped  to  mop  the  per¬ 
spiration  from  his  forehead,  turned  his  ruddy  face  to  the 
ceiling,  raised  his  two  clenched  hands  above  his  head, 
and  brought  them  down  in  fervent  appeal  for  a  convic¬ 
tion  in  the  name  of  “God,  Justice,  and  Patriotism." 
If  only  half  what  he  said  was  true — and  who  could  doubt 
his  sincerity? — the  youthful  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  the 
blackest  J udas  that  had  lived  to  disgrace  humanity  since 
Biblical  times. 

The  learned  Judge  wasted  few  words  in  summing  up. 
Bit  by  bit,  he  sifted  the  evidence,  pieced  it  together  and 
impartially  laid  it  before  the  jury  without  comment. 
It  was  their  duty  to  define  and  pass  upon  the  facts.  In 
so  doing  he  instructed  them  to  cast  all  sentiment  aside 
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and  to  govern  their  deliberations  by  a  sound  process  of 
reasoning  and  common  sense. 

While  the  jury  was  debating  in  the  vestry,  the  silence 
in  the  court-room  was  broken  only  by  a  few  whisperings 
among  those  who  eagerly  awaited  the  verdict. 

Donald  beguiled  the  time  by  following  the  movements 
of  a  large  blue-bottle  fly  that  buzzed  about  the  sunny 
windows.  Presently  it  became  entangled  in  a  spider’s 
web.  The  spider  ran  from  his  retreat  and  watched  its 
unfortunate  victim  struggling  with  all  its  puny  strength 
to  break  the  gossamer  threads,  only  to  become  more  help¬ 
lessly  enmeshed.  The  motion  of  its  wings  made  a  faint 
sound,  resembling  a  cry  of  pain.  The  man  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  and  striding  to  the  window,  brushed  away 
the  cobweb,  and  left  the  fly  to  buzz  once  more  upon  the 
sunny  glass. 

Within  an  hour  the  jury  returned  to  the  pews  that  had 
served  them  as  a  box. 

"Hugh  McDonald  to  the  bar,”  called  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court. 

The  lad,  pale  and  solemn,  but  without  a  quiver,  stood 

up. 

“Prisoner,  look  upon  the  jury.  Jury  look  upon  the 
prisoner,”  droned  the  Clerk. 

Hugh  stared  at  the  twelve  men  and  read  the  verdict 
in  their  eyes. 

“Gentlemen  of  th„  Jury,"  continued  the  Clerk,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  usual  monotonous  routine.  "Have  you  con¬ 
sidered  the  case  of  the  Crown  against  Hugh  McDonald, 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar?" 

"We  have,"  answered  the  foreman. 

“What  is  your  verdict,  gentlemen?” 

“We  find  the  prisoner  guilty  as  charged." 

Mr.  Farrand  requested  that  the  jury  be  polled,  and 
every  man  repeated  the  single  word,  Guilty. 

The  Judge  turned  to  the  prisoner. 

“McDonald,"  he  said.  “You  have  had  a  fair  trial. 
You  have  been  found  guilty  of  robbery  and  treason  against 
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the  Crown.  I  believe  that  the  verdict  is  just  and  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence.  It  is  my  painful  duty  to 
impose  the  sentence  of  the  Court.” 

From  a  bag  beside  him  he  withdrew  the  ominous 
black  cap  and  placed  it  on  his  head. 

“The  sentence  is,  That  for  the  term  of  three  months 
from  this  day,  you  be  taken  to  the  place  from  whence  you 
came.  That  you  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution, 
where  you  must  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  but  not  until 
you  are  dead,  for  you  must  be  cut  down  alive  and  your 
bowels  taken  out  and  burned  before  your  face.  Then 
your  head  must  be  severed  from  your  body,  which  must 
then  be  divided  into  four  parts  and  your  head  and  quar¬ 
ters  be  at  the  King’s  disposal.”* 


*The  Sentence  of  Death  for  High  Treason  given  to  the  Traitors 
at  Ancaster,  Ont.  about  1813.  The  Judges  were  Campbell,  Boulton 
and  Scott.  Papers  in  the  Ontario  Department  of  Archives. 


CHAPTER  X 


6LLEN,  who  despite  her  enfeebled  condition,  had  been 
persuaded  to  remain  away  from  the  trial  only  by 
urgent  entreaty,  had  been  so  wrung  with  anxiety 
that  hope  had  given  way  to  despair  before  the  news  came. 
She  was  expecting  Donald,  and  started  at  every  sound 
of  hoofs  along  the  road.  Jessie,  more  hopeful,  would 

have  ridden  out  to  meet  the  returning  party,  but  her 
mother  clung  so  closely  that  she  could  not  leave  her. 

At  last  came  the  familiar  rumble  of  wheels  over  the 
old  log  culvert,  and  from  the  window  they  saw  Donald 
drive  up  alone.  Ellen  sank  back  into  her  chair  with  a 
moan,  and  Jessie  stood,  her  arms  about  her,  waiting  for 
her  father  to  enter  the  open  door. 

There  was  no  need  for  him  to  speak.  The  empty  seat 
in  the  gig  had  already  broken  the  dreadful  news. 

Phillipe  had  not  accompanied  him,  but  had  remained 
for  a  day  in  Cornwall  to  talk  over  matters  with  Farrand 
and  to  encourage  Hugh.  Hope  was  not  altogether  dead. 
There  was  still  a  chance,  though  a  slim  one,  for  executive 
clemency. 

When  the  shock  of  the  unspoken  announcement  had 
sufficiently  subsided,  Donald  told  the  story  of  the  trial. 
He  tried  to  be  calm,  but  as  his  thoughts  found  expression, 
and  the  base  iniquity  of  the  whole  affair  maddened  him, 
he  threw  off  restraint  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings.  Up 
and  down  the  room  he  strode  with  clenched  hands  and 
eyes  that  burned  with  indignation  as  he  told  the  story  of 
treachery  and  murder.  He  spoke  mostly  in  English, 
but  as  bitter  and  passionate  resentment  surged  through 
his  mind,  he  broke  into  Gaelic.  Ellen  caught  the  spirit 
of  his  anger.  It  was  a  merciful  passion,  that  for  a  time 
drowned  the  bitter  agony  of  grief.  It  stimulated  her  and 
gave  her  strength  to  listen  with  tearless  eyes  as  scene  by 
scene  and  incident  by  incident  was  recounted. 
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"Of  those  scoundrels,  young  Switzer  and  Emmery, 

I  have  naught  to  say,”  Donald  cried.  "I  leave  them  to 
the  vengeance  o’  God,  an'  their  punishment  is  sure. 
It’s  o’  Turnbull  I‘m  thinkin’.  There’s  nae  justice  on 
earth  when  a  man  is  given  the  liberty  to  talk  awa’  the  life 
o’  an  innocent  lad.  I  canna  see  how  the  guid  Lord  could 
allow  sic  a  thing.  It’s  no’  a  Crown  Prosecutor  he  is, 
but  a  Cruel  Persecutor,  wi’oot  mercy.  I  wad  rather 
stand  where  Hugh  does  the  day  an’  gang  to  face  my 
Maker  wi’  the  conscience  o’  an  honest  man,  than  to 
preach  a  murderous  lee  agin  a  puir  lad  wha  ne’er  wranged 
ony  livin’  thing  .  May  God  in  Heaven  forgie  him!  I 
canna!” 

Ellen,  endowed  with  temporary  strength,  tried  to  calm 
her  husband.  They  talked  long,  recounting  again  and 
again  the  story  of  the  crime  as  brought  out  in  the  evidence, 
and  striving  to  find  some  clue  that  had  been  overlooked. 
The  strain  was  too  much  for  the  mother,  and  as  the  ex¬ 
citement  waned  she  grew  white  and  suddenly  fainted  in 
her  chair.  Donald  laid  her  on  a  couch,  and  chafed  her 
hands,  as  Jessie  brought  the  cold  spring  water  that  re¬ 
vived  her. 

“Jessie,”  he  whispered  to  the  girl,  when  her  mother 
was  well  enough  to  sit  up.  “Gang  like  a  guid  lass,  an’ 
tell  Duncan  to  saddle  the  bay  mare." 

"You’re  not  going  away,  Father?”  she  asked  with  a 
bewildered  look. 

“Ay,  lass.  There’s  nae  time  to  lose.  I’m  go  in’  to 
find  Sandy,”  he  answered. 

It  was  useless  for  the  women  to  protest  that  he  should 
remain  to  rest  and  eat  before  starting  on  so  long  and 
uncertain  a  quest.  He  would  not  have  listened,  so  Jessie 
went  to  the  stable  to  give  the  order. 

Duncan  had  unharnessed  the  horses  and  wheeled  the 
gig  into  the  shed,  and  she  met  him  as  he  came  out  of  the 
stable.  The  old  man’s  back  was  stooped,  his  gait  and  his 
speech  were  slow  and  the  look  of  dejection  in  his  wrinkled 
face  was  pitiful. 
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“Yer  faither  didna  tell  me  aboot  Hugh,”  he  said, 
I  didna  ask  him  for  there  was  nae  need.  It’s  weel  I 
ken  what  has  happened.  It's  the  mercy  o'  God  we  maun 
pray  for  noo,  lassie,  agin  the  Fitheach  Dubh .” 

"Oh,  Duncan!”  cried  the  girl.  “You  must  not  talk 
like  that.  You  must  not!  Hugh  will  be  saved.  Father 
is  going  to  find  Uncle  Sandy,  and  everything  will  come 
right.  You  are  to  saddle  the  bay  mare  now.” 

“The  bay  mare,  did  ye  say,  lassie?"  the  old  man 
repeated  in  a  voice  that  quavered  with  fear.  “She  canna 
carry  him.  She  went  lame  yesterday  o’er  i’  the  clearin’. 
Ay.  I’m  feared  there’s  nae  use  fichtin’  agin  the  curse." 

"Duncan,  I  told  you  to  stop  talking  of  curses  and 
ravens,"  cried  Jessie  angrily.  "Do  you  want  me  to  have 
you  sent  away?  If  the  mare  is  lame,  saddle  the  colt. 
He’s  not  rightly  broken,  but  he  can’t  throw  Father." 

Great  tears  welled  into  the  old  retainer's  eyes.  He 
made  as  if  to  speak,  hesitated,  and  turning  slowly  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  stable. 

Ten  minutes  later,  Ellen  and  Jessie  stood  on  the  porch 
steps  and  watched  Donald  gallop  out  of  sight  on  the  road 
to  the  Front. 

Next  day  Phillipe  came  with  a  message  of  hope  and 
good  cheer  from  Hugh.  Colonel  Fraser  and  the  Vicar- 
General  had  been  to  see  him.  They  believed  him  guilt¬ 
less  and  filled  him  with  encouragement.  They  would 
have  a  petition  signed  and  take  it  to  the  Governor  General 
themselves.  Red  George,  too,  was  his  friend.  He  had 
sworn  that  such  a  fine  strapping  fellow  was  too  good  to 
waste  on  a  whim  of  the  law,  and  that  if  the  lad  was  to  be 
killed,  it  would  be  better  to  turn  him  over  to  the  army, 
where  he  would  see  that  he  had  at  least  a  fighting  chance 
to  die  for  something  worth  while. 

The  women  were  deeply  touched  by  the  news  that  he 
was  not  only  brave,  but  happy  in  the  knowledge  that 
those  he  loved  believed  in  him.  It  cheered  and  encour¬ 
aged  them  to  hear  how  many  warm  friends  he  had,  and 
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of  the  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  expressed  by  people 
of  standing  in  the  country. 

Ellen  pressed  Phillipe  to  stay  for  a  time.  The  young 
man  would  have  done  so  gladly,  but  his  leave  was  up. 
Events  were  happening,  and  it  was  time  he  was  back 
with  the  regiment.  He  must  leave  for  Lancaster  next 
day,  where  he  hoped  to  connect  with  the  east  bound 
coach  for  Montreal. 

Jessie  and  her  lover  strolled  through  the  woods  that 
sunny  autumn  afternoon.  Overhead  the  crimson  of  the 
maples  flamed  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  fallen  leaves.  Time  was  precious.  There  was 
much  to  say  and  little  heart  to  say  it. 

‘‘Must  you  go  to-morrow,  Phillipe?”  she  asked. 

‘‘I  am  afraid  so,  Jessie,”  he  answered. 

‘‘Oh,  if  you  are  merely  afraid,  there  may  be  hope. 
Why  not  taunt  your  fears  and  tarry  a  while?  Your 
presence  means  much  to  Mother  and  me  just  now.” 

“It  is  good  of  you  to  say  so,  Jessie.  But  I  cannot 
stay.  You  see,  cherie,  I  am  no  longer  Phillipe  Ducharme, 
the  advocate,  with  too  little  to  do,  but  Phillipe  Ducharme 
the  soldier,  and  there  is  much  to  do.  As  it  is,  I  fear  I 
shall  have  overstayed  my  leave.  De  Salaberry  is  a 
friend,  but  as  a  commander,  he  knows  nothing  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  treats  excuses  as  he  would  the  enemy.” 

"I  understand.  It  is  hard  because — ”  She  hesitated, 
and  looked  away. 

“Because  why,  Jessie?”  asked  the  young  man,  leaning 
over  and  taking  her  hand  tenderly  in  his. 

“Because  we  may  not  meet  again,  Phillipe,”  she 
answered  slowly. 

“Oh,  you  mustn’t  think  of  that.  There  is  risk  in 
war,  of  course ;  but,  with  ordinary  luck,  at  least  seven  men 
out  of  ten  come  through.  No  soldier  ever  dreams  of 
being  one  of  the  three  left  behind.” 

“I  was  not  thinking  of  the  war,  Phillipe,”  she  answered 
sadly. 

“Not  of  the  war?  Jessie!  What  is  it,  little  one?” 
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It  is  your  future — the  misfortunes  that  have  come 
upon  our  family,”  she  answered  brokenly. 

“You  know,  dear — I  need  not  tell  you— how  much 
your  present  sorrow  is  my  own.  Apart  from  my  love  for 
you,  it  would  grieve  me  that  Hugh  should  be  so  wronged; 
but  this  misfortune  can  make  no  difference  in  my  devo¬ 
tion  to  you.  The  boy  will  yet  be  saved.  I  feel  sure  of 
this.  And,  even  put  the  worst  construction  upon  pos¬ 
sibilities,  (which  God  forbid!)  nothing  will  ever  come 
between  us!” 

“No,  no,  Phillipe!”  she  cried  in  distress  as  he  took  her 
in  his  arms.  “Think  of  your  parents — your  family — 
your  future!  If  the  sentence  is  carried  out,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Hugh’s  innocence  will  not  save  us  from  disgrace. 
Even  a  pardon  cannot  wipe  out  the  stain.  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  your  people  would  tolerate  an  alliance  with  the  sister 
of  a  convicted  traitor  and  thief?  Do  you  suppose  I 
could  allow  you  to  make  the  sacrifice?  I  love  you  too 
well  for  that  Phillipe!  It  cannot  be!” 

“And  do  you  imagine,  Jessie,  that,  come  what  may, 
I  will  give  you  up?  Of  all  the  things  I  hope  for,  you  are 
the  first.  Without  you  nothing  matters.  Besides,  the 
world  forgets  more  quickly  than  you  think.  The  present 
lasts  but  a  moment  and  the  past  is  soon  forgotten.  It 
is  for  the  future  we  must  live,  and  the  future  we  can 
fashion  for  ourselves.” 

"You  think  so,  Phillipe,  because  you  are  generous  and 
love  blinds  your  reason.  I  speak  of  what  I  know,  not 
of  what  I  would  like  to  believe.  The  past  has  never  been 
forgotten  in  my  family.  The  legend  of  the  Black  Raven, 
true  or  false,  superstitious — sinful — call  it  what  you  will ! 
has  lived  through  generations.  It  still  lives.  It  will 
live  among  the  Scots  while  one  of  the  family  remains. 
No,  Phillipe,  go  your  way,  lad.  You  have  great  am¬ 
bitions.  Follow  the  road  that  leads  to  them,  unhampered. 
For  me  you  need  have  no  fear.  I  will  choose  another 
path,  which  also  leads  to  happiness." 

"You  mean  the  convent,  Jessie?" 
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“Yes.  Mother  will  need  me  for  a  while — but  after¬ 
wards — ” 

“Then  put  the  idea  of  happiness  out  of  your  mind. 
You  might  find  peace  there,  but  no  happiness.  You  were 
meant  for  me.  You  were  given  to  me  by  fate  and  your 
own  consent.  If  the  sky  were  black  with  ravens,  I  would 
never  give  you  up.’’ 

He  drew  her  to  him,  and  for  a  moment  her  resolution 
melted  in  the  warmth  of  his  embrace.  Disturbing  doubts 
and  fears  were  forgotten,  and  they  lived  for  themselves 
alone.  But  it  was  for  a  moment  only.  Then  came  the 
dreary  sense  of  duty.  She  wrenched  herself  free.  Look¬ 
ing  at  him  with  unspeakable  sadness,  she  handed  him  the 
little  ring  she  wore,  and  in  spite  of  protest,  turned, 
walked  wearily  to  the  house,  and  sought  the  silence  of 
her  room. 


CHAPTER  XI 


JEREMIAH  FRENCH,  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  town 
of  Cornwall,  sat  near  a  cosy  fire  in  his  sitting  room 
one  bleak  November  day.  He  had  finished  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mid-day  dinner  and  had  drawn  an  easy  chair 
close  to  the  hearth  with  an  expression  of  thankfulness 
that  he  could  spend  the  rest  of  the  inclement  afternoon 
at  home.  He  unfolded  the  Gazette  and  settled  himself 
to  enjoy  a  comfortable  smoke  while  he  read. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  that  ran  close  to  the  windows, 
had  a  cold  and  angry  look,  as  the  east  wind  whipped 
the  surface  into  white-caps.  A  watery  gleam  of  autumn 
sunshine  filtered  uncertainly  through  the  clouds,  and 
flurries  of  snow  occasionally  blotted  out  the  Adirondacks, 
which,  between  times,  showed  white  against  the  lowering 
sky.  Wheels  rattled  over  the  uneven  surface  of  the  frozen 
road,  and  the  wind  moaned  dismally  through  the  pines 
along  the  water's  edge. 

Mrs.  French  also  sat  near  the  fire  with  her  sewing, 
and  from  time  to  time  her  husband  entertained  her  with 
extracts  from  his  paper.  The  news  was  disquieting. 
Some  ten  thousand  men,  under  General  Dearborn,  were 
reported  to  be  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Platts- 
burg,  whence  they  menaced  the  Lower  Canadian  frontier. 
Near  Kingston,  Canada  had  suffered  a  naval  defeat, 
and  yet  the  admiralty  seemed  unable  to  understand  the 
necessity  for  ships  and  equipment  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  capture  of  Detroit,  followed  by  the  victory  at  Queen- 
ston  Heights,  had  cheered  the  people  and  imparted  new 
courage;  but  the  loss  of  such  men  as  Isaac  Brock  and 
John  Macdonell  was  a  high  price  to  pay.  None  could 
replace  them  in  the  confidence  of  the  country.  The 
Gazette  expressed  assurance  of  the  ultimate  outcome, 
though  it  cautioned  the  need  of  all  available  resources. 
The  magistrate  and  his  spouse  were  alarmed  by  the 
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news  of  the  recent  attack  upon  St.  Regis,  which  had  been 
surprised  and  overpowered.  Six  men  had  been  killed 
and  the  remainder  taken  prisoners. 

"Speaking  of  unfortunate  lads,  my  dear,"  said  the 
husband  as  he  rose  and  folded  the  paper.  "I  am  con¬ 
cerned  about  that  poor  young  fellow,  McDonald.  It  is 
reported  that  the  petition  has  failed.  If  this  be  true, 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  save  him.  His  father  was 
in  town  a  few  days  ago  and  tells  me  the  poor  mother  is 
crazed  by  a  belief  that  this  misfortune  has  come  through 
her.  Some  old  tale  of  a  curse,  generations  ago,  in  the 
Highlands.  You  know,  these  people  are  all  superstitious.” 
He  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  before  the  hearth  and 
spoke  between  puffs  of  tobacco  smoke. 

Mrs.  French  was  about  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
the  unrighteousness  of  justice,  when  the  door  opened 
sufficiently  to  admit  the  head  of  a  slatternly  girl  and  to 
send  a  blast  of  cold  air  into  the  room. 

"Please,  sor.  There’s  a  man  to  see  ye,”  she  an¬ 
nounced. 

“Show  him  in  and  shut  the  door,”  cried  the  magis¬ 
trate. 

"Please,  sor.  He’ll  no’  come  een,”  answered  the  girl. 
“He  says  he’s  been  wi’  some  sort  o’  plague  that  may  be 
cholera.” 

“The  devil!”  exclaimed  the  master.  “What  does  he 
want  with  me?" 

“I  dunno,  sor;  but  he  tol*  me  it’s  vera  partic’lar." 

“Shut  the  door,  Maggie!”  cried  her  mistress.  "The 
wind  is  chilling  the  whole  house.  Look  through  the 
window,  my  dear,”  she  continued  to  her  husband,  as 
the  front  door  banged  to  at  her  command.  “May  be 
you’ll  be  able  to  see  who  it  is.” 

‘‘Its  Me  I ntosh,  the  Constable !  ”  he  whispered .  ‘  ‘How 
has  he  come  nigh  a  plague?  I  know  of  no  one  sick  of  it 
in  these  parts.” 

There  came  a  smart  rap  at  the  knocker. 
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“Stay  where  you  are,  Mollie,"  ordered  French.  “I’ll 
speak  to  him." 

“Oh!  Jerry,”  cried  his  wife.  “Don’t  go  near  the 
man.  It  may  be  some  awful  sickness,  and  contagion  is 
carried  so  easily.  Talk  to  him  through  the  key  hole.” 

“Don’t  be  foolish,  woman!”  he  replied.  “McIntosh 
is  all  right  and  isn’t  likely  to  carry  infection  far  on  a  day 
like  this.  I’ll  see  him  outside. ” 

Another  knock  at  the  door  demanded  prompter 
attention  and  French  called  to  the  man  to  meet  him  near 
the  kitchen  entrance.  His  wife  insisted  that  he  put  on 
his  cap  and  scarf,  and  gave  him  a  large  bandana  hand¬ 
kerchief  with  instruction  to  hold  it  before  his  mouth, 
and  not  to  approach  dangerously  near  the  Constable. 

With  a  fine  gesture  of  courage  the  magistrate  passed 
through  the  kitchen  door  and  took  his  stand  well  to  wind¬ 
ward  of  the  visitor. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  McIntosh?”  he  blustered. 

“Weel  sir.  I’ll  tell  ye,”  said  the  Constable  as  he 
fumbled  with  his  cap.  "There’s  a  man  frae  back  i’  the 
concessions,  ye  ken,  wha's  come  to  toon  an’  he’s  vera 
seek.  He’s  burrit  a’  his  family  wi’  some  sort  o’  plague — 
I  dinna  ken  what  it  may  be,  but  it’s  bad,  whatever.  He 
came  here  hopin’  to  get  work,  an’  noo  he’s  ta’en  the  seek- 
ness  himsel’.  I  met  him  the  morn  an’,  says  I,  ‘it’s  no’ 
safe  for  the  toon  to  hae  ye  roon  the  streets’,  I  says;  an’ 
McPhee — that’s  his  name,  ye  ken,  an’  a  decent  body  he 
is — tells  me  he  doesna  ken  whaur  to  gang  for  he  has  nae 
frien’s  i’  these  pairts.  Weel,  the  upshot  o’  it  is  that  he 
comes  to  the  jail,  for  there’s  no’  a  place  beside  whaur 
they’d  gie  him  shelter  ye  ken.  There’s  no  prisoners 
but  the  puir  lad  waitin’  the  gallows,  an’  he’s  vera  bad 
himsel’  wi’  the  brown  kitties,  an’  the  sodgers  are  a’  i’  the 
far  wing,  ye  ken,  an’  no’  like  to  gae  nigh.  But  I  thoucht 
it  best  to  bring  it  to  yer  knowledge,  sir;  an’  if  so  be  ye’d 
like  to  see  him  yersel,  sir,” — 

"No,  no,  my  good  man,"  said  the  magistrate  through 
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the  folds  of  his  handkerchief.  “I  suppose  the  Doctor 
should  be  called  in.” 

'‘I've  seen  Dr.  Small,  sir.  He's  gai'd  me  a  braw  mix¬ 
ture  for  the  puir  soul,  an’  telled  me  what  to  do.  I  just 
thoucht  it  best  to  see  the  magistrates  an’  I  told  the  Sheriff, 
an’  he’ll  see  that  it’s  a’  richt.  Big  Alp  in  is  willin’  for  it, 
an’  I’ll  get  what  supplies  may  be  needed  mysel'.  The 
toon  will  allow  Bain  for  his  care,  I  understand”  he  ques¬ 
tioned  slyly. 

“Certainly,  certainly.  Bain  was  satisfied  with  five 
shillings  a  day  last  time  he  took  in  a  vagrant,  and  I  expect 
it  will  be  the  same  again.  I  don’t  know  of  anything  else 
that  can  be  done,  McIntosh.  We  must  have  a  pest  house 
for  the  town.  This  sort  of  thing  is  deplorable.  I  won’t 
keep  you  longer,  my  man,”  he  concluded,  and  hastened 
back  to  the  fire  side.  But  his  good  wife  had  been  prompt 
in  her  attack  upon  the  demon  of  infection.  The  fumes 
of  sulphur  already  filled  the  house  and  he  was  glad  to 
go  out  to  face  the  cutting  wind  and  to  occupy  himself 
with  tasks  he  had  left  for  better  weather. 

Meanwhile,  McIntosh  walked  briskly  back  to  town. 
His  face  may  not  have  shown  it,  but  his  manner  and 
bearing  betokened  a  man  who  was  pleased  with  himself. 
He  did  not  go  directly  to  the  jail,  but  stopped  at  his  own 
house,  changed  his  clothes  with  ostentatious  care  and  let 
his  wife  know  that  he  had  to  see  John  Bain  again  about 
the  unfortunate  creature  who  lodged  with  him,  and  to  be 
careful  to  keep  the  children  out  of  the  room  where  he  had 
hung  up  his  clothing.  He  then  set  out  by  a  roundabout 
way  to  the  turnkey’s  quarters. 

“How  is  he,  John?"  he  asked  anxiously  as  Bain  opened 
the  door. 

"He’s  restin’  easier,  but  he’s  no’  lang  for  this  world," 
answered  the  man  as  he  bolted  the  door  behind  them. 

“Humph!  We  maun  try  to  keep  him  here  a  while. 
I’ve  seen  them  a’,  an’  they’re  as  frighted  as  if  we  had  the 
Diel  himsel’  i’  the  prison.  There’s  no’  a  mither’s  son  o’ 
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'em  'ill  come  nigh  the  place.  They’d  sooner  face  the 
Yankees.” 

There  was  an  unmistakable  twinkle  beneath  the  bushy 
brows  of  the  Constable’s  unsmiling  face,  while  John  Bain’s 
broke  into  a  network  of  fine  wrinkles,  and  he  chuckled  at 
the  thought  of  the  various  dignitaries  of  the  town  and 
their  wholesome  fear  of  contagion.  The  recent  outbreak 
of  cholera  had  had  its  effect. 

"Did  they  say  they  would  mak’  allowance  for  the  care 
o’  the  puir  body?"  she  asked,  and  gave  a  grunt  of  satis¬ 
faction  on  having  that  assurance. 

"The  wife’s  wi’  him  the  noo,"  he  continued.  “She’s 
a  braw  hand  wi’  sickness,  an’  I’ll  say  this  fer  her,  she  can 
haud  her  tongue  for  a’  she’s  a  woman." 

While  this  philanthropic  undertaking  had  been  ap¬ 
proved,  and  the  Scottish  jail  officials  had  declared  a 
willingness  to  brave  the  danger  of  the  plague  for  the 
sake  of  a  poor  vagrant,  another  scarcely  less  charitable 
mission  had  failed. 

The  Vicar-General  and  Red  George  himself  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  York,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Macdonell  of  Collachie  and  Colonel  Fraser,  with  a  peti¬ 
tion  on  behalf  of  the  young  Highlander,  then  lying  in 
the  same  jail  and  pest  house,  awaiting  execution.  Each, 
in  turn,  had  pleaded  with  Sir  George  Prevost  for  a  pardon, 
or  for  a  commutation  of  a  sentence  which  they  claimed  to 
be,  not  only  unnecessarily  severe,  but  unwarranted  by  the 
evidence  against  the  man. 

Prevost  was  courteous,  even  gracious.  He  studied 
the  petition  and  listened  attentively  to  the  eloquent 
pleading  of  the  distinguished  priest  and  the  sympathetic 
appeal  of  Collachie.  He  was  even  more  impressed,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  blunt  impatient  arguments  of  Major  Mac¬ 
donell,  who,  with  little  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  case, 
reasoned  that  the  country  had  too  few  young  men  to  send 
against  the  foe  to  waste  them  on  a  hangman. 

But  these  were  war  times  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  chief  executive  were  great.  To  accede  to  the  petition, 
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he  said,  would  be  to  place  a  premium  on  spying,  treason, 
and  theft.  The  moral  effect  would  be  bad,  and  such  a 
precedent  might  prove  most  dangerous. 

“If  one  man  was  to  be  pardoned,’’  he  argued,  “then, 
to  be  just,  all  men  so  convicted  should  be  spared  or  set 
free.  The  records  of  this  particular  case,’’  he  continued, 
“as  furnished  and  attested  by  the  Chief  Justice,  bear 
witness  to  the  fairness  of  the  trial.  The  prisoner  was 
ably  defended,  and  the  prosecution  not  unduly  harsh, 
yet  an  impartial  jury  had  found  him  guilty  and  the  judge 
had  concurred  in  the  justice  of  the  verdict.”  It  was  not 
for  him,  he  said,  to  go  behind  the  facts,  as  established  by 
the  court,  and  apart  from  these,  he  could  find  no  just 
excuse  to  interfere  or  reason  why  the  lawful  sentence 
should  not  be  carried  out.  Time  has  been  given  for  the 
defence  to  find  the  missing  witness,  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  do  so  damages  their  case. 

All  that  was  possible  had  now  been  done,  and  the 
petitioners,  after  thanking  his  Excellency,  took  their 
leave.  Collachie  returned  to  his  post  at  Niagara,  and 
Red  George  to  his  regiment,  leaving  to  the  Vicar-General 
the  painful  task  of  breaking  the  news  to  the  unfortunate 
young  man  and  his  family. 


CHAPTER  XII 


WARNED  to  place  little  hope  in  the  petition, 
Hugh  bore  the  news  that  it  had  failed  with 
stoicism.  “I  am  not  afraid  of  the  end,"  he  said 
to  the  priest.  "It  is  for  my  father,  mother,  and  sisters 
that  I  feel.  It  will  be  very  hard  for  them.  It  is  said 
a  curse  rests  upon  my  mother's  family  and  my  misfortune 
has  revived  the  legend.  But  the  Black  Raven  of  tradi¬ 
tion  at  least  wore  no  white  among  its  feathers.  I  will 
meet  death  like  a  Highland-man.  The  disgrace  I  leave 
behind  will  not  last.  Some  day  the  truth  will  be  known, 
and  the  faith  of  those  who  know  me  will  be  justified. 
My  regret  is  that  I  cannot  give  my  life  to  my  country." 

"Bravely  spoken,"  said  the  priest,  laying  a  hand  upon 
the  boy’s  shoulder.  “Remember,  my  lad,  men  are  human 
and  prone  to  error,  but  we  cannot  question  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  His  justice  is  eternal.  Think  no  more  of  the 
ancient  legend.  Such  curses  are  of  the  Devil,  not  of  God. 
You  know  the  Highland  saying — 'Cha  sheas  a  bhriagach 
air  a  leith-chois,'*  and,  trust  me,  Hughie,  your  name  will 
be  cleared;  but  there  remains  for  you  before  you  go  a 
duty — one  which  may  put  your  soul  to  a  cruel  test — but 
it  is  required  of  you  by  the  Almighty.” 

“I  know  what  you  would  say,  Father,"  the  young  man 
replied.  “I  forgive  them.” 

“Then  you  need  have  no  fear,  Hugh,  for  we  shall  all 
meet  again  truimphant." 

For  an  hour  they  talked,  before  the  priest  left  to  carry 
what  little  consolation  he  could  to  the  family  at  St. 
Raphaels.  He  had  scarcely  gone  when  John  Bain  turned 
the  key  in  the  ponderous  lock  and  entered  the  little 
barred  room. 

“How  are  you  feelin’  the  day,  lad?"  he  asked. 


*A  lie  stands  on  but  one  leg. 
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“I’m  glad  to  know  the  worst,  John.  It’s  better  than 
suspense,”  Hugh  answered. 

"Ay,  that  it  is.  Ye  hae  the  richt  speerit.  I  mind 
when  ye  were  a  ween  ye  ne’er  whimpered.  There’s  a 
puir  body  that  cam’  the  morn  wha  is  verra  seek  wi’  some 
plague.  He  says  he  kens  ye  weel,  an’  ’twould  be  a  great 
comfort  to  see  ye.  Ye’d  no’  be  feared  o’  ketchin’  it, 
would  ye?” 

Hugh’s  smile  in  answer  was  almost  a  laugh.  “No, 
John.  There's  nothing  left  for  me  to  fear.  But  what 
can  he  want  of  me?” 

Bain  did  not  reply,  but  led  the  way  down  a  dark 
passage  to  a  room  occupied  by  the  sick  man.  On  a  rickety 
bed,  propped  up  with  pillows,  lay  a  gaunt  form.  Hugh 
approached  the  bedside  where  he  stared  at  the  worn  gray 
face  upon  the  pillow,  which,  for  all  its  ghastliness  did  not 
contrast  so  strongly  with  his  own.  The  prison  doors  had 
closed  upon  a  rosy-cheeked,  clean-shaven  young  fellow, 
of  twenty-one,  who  might  have  passed  for  eighteen. 
Now,  the  freshness  of  youth  was  gone.  The  black  beard, 
the  deep  cut  lines  of  the  colourless  face,  the  heavy-circled 
eyes  were  those  of  a  man  of  twice  his  years. 

“Duncan!”  he  cried.  “How  come  you  to  be  here?” 

“My  God,  lad!”  gasped  the  sick  man.  “Ye’re  surely 
no’  Hugh  McDonald?  Bend  doon  an’  let  me  see  ye,  for 
I  canna  believe  my  een.  Ye  micht  be  yer  ain  grand- 
fa  ither." 

Hugh  took  the  old  man’s  hand  and  leaned  over  the 
bed. 

“It’s  the  beard;  ay — an’  the  eyes,”  the  old  retainer 
murmured.  “Ye  were  aie  like  him,  but  noo  it’s  as  if 
Hugh  Kennedy  walked  the  earth  again.” 

With  a  contented  sigh,  he  sank  back  as  the  young  man 
drew  a  stool  to  the  bed  and  sat  beside  him. 

"Tell  me,  Duncan,"  asked  Hugh  again.  “How  come 
you  to  be  here?  They  are  anxious  about  you  at  home, 
and  Father  has  searched  for  you  all  over  the  country.” 

“Eh,  lad!  I  wad  hae  been  here  lang  syne  gin  I  had 
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had  my  wits  aboot  me.  They  maunna  ken  whaur  I  am,” 
he  whispered.  “I  set  oot  to  walk  an'  took  wor’  on  the 
way  which  was  unco  lang.  I’m  glad  to  see  ye  afore  the 
end, _  for  I'm  an  auld  man  an’  my  time's  runnin'  oot.” 

"You  should  not  have  walked,  Duncan.  Father 
would  have  let  you  drive  had  you  asked  him,”  said  Hugh, 
concerned  at  the  man's  feebleness.  "Bain  will  send  word 
to  them  to  come  for  you.  Mother  is  greatly  worried.” 

‘‘Nay,  nay!”  exclaimed  the  old  man  eagerly.  “I  hae 
come  to  tak'  yer  place." 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean? — Take  my  place?"  asked 
Hugh,  bewildered. 

"I’m  deein’  fast,  Hughie,  an'  it’s  no’  but  fittin’  that  I 
should  dee  i’  the  place  o’  Hugh  Kennedy’s  grandson.". 

Hugh  thought  the  old  man’s  mind  was  wandering. 
“My  place,  Duncan?”  he  asked  again.  "You  know  that 
cannot  be.  You  are  very  sick,  but  you’ll  be  better  soon.” 

"I  tell  ye  I'm  here  to  tak’  yer  place,”  the  old  man  re¬ 
peated  excitedly.  "Think  ye  I  hae  come  a’  this  way  wi’ 
the  fear  o’  death  alaine  i’  the  woods  aie  before  me,  for 
naught?  Nay,  Hughie.  I’m  on  my  death  bed,  lad,  an’ 
when  I  am  gone  ye  can  gang  awa’  in  place  o'  the  seek 
man  that’s  bein’  cared  for  i’  the  jail.  Ye’ll  no’  say  me 
nay!” 

He  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow  as  he  spoke  and 
clutched  Hugh’s  wrist  with  unexpected  strength. 

"Dinna  cross  him,  lad,"  urged  Mrs.  Bain.  "He’s  set 
on  it.  Sometimes  those  nigh  death  are  taibhsear*  an’ 
we  maun  humour  him,  whatever.” 

She  gave  the  man  a  drink  and  soothed  him  in  crooning 
Gaelic  while  she  placed  the  pillows  comfortably  and 
persuaded  him  to  lie  down. 

He  talked  wanderingly  about  his  plan,  and  Hugh  could 
make  little  of  it,  but  with  what  he  gathered  afterwards 
from  McIntosh  and  the  Bains,  he  was  able  to  piece  to¬ 
gether  the  gist  of  the  man’s  rambling  tale. 


*To  have  second  sight. 
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The  grief  of  his  mistress  had  added  greatly  to  his  dis¬ 
tress.  When  Donald  had  returned  from  a  long  weary 
search  for  Sandy,  dispirited  and  hopeless,  she  had  fallen 
a  prey  to  melancholy.  The  sight  of  her  haggard  face  and 
tragic  eyes  was  more  than  the  faithful  old  servant  could 
bear.  He  was  ill  and  suffering.  He  knew  that  his  days 
were  numbered.  If  only  he  could  die  for  Hugh.  He  was 
grateful  for  the  thought,  and  turned  it  over  again  and 
again  as  he  went  painfully  about  his  work.  Jock  was  with 
a  regiment  in  Kingston  and  need  never  know,  but  how 
to  leave  without  rousing  the  suspicions  of  the  family 
puzzled  him.  He  was  more  than  an  ordinary  servant. 
He  was  a  kinsman.  He  looked  upon  Donald  as  the  chief 
representative  of  his  family  in  Canada,  and  upon  him¬ 
self  as  his  henchman.  There  was  also  his  fanatical 
devotion  to  the  memory  of  Hugh  Kennedy,  who  lived 
for  him  in  the  grandson,  Hugh  McDonald.  The  family 
might  not  approve ;  they  might  thwart  his  scheme  if  they 
came  to  know  of  it.  So  he  crept  away  unknown  to  any 
one,  and  plodded  through  the  bush. 

Feebleness  made  his  progress  slow,  and  he  rested  in 
the  day  time,  rolled  in  his  plaid  in  some  sheltered  spot, 
to  continue  his  journey  at  night  that  he  might  avoid  any 
one  likely  to  tell  of  seeing  him.  His  strength  was  fast 
ebbing  away,  and  it  was  nearly  a  week  before  he  at  last 
reached  Cornwall. 

Spent  with  fatigue  and  illness,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
Constable’s  house,  and  lay  down  to  rest  in  the  hay-mow. 
There  McIntosh  found  him  in  the  morning,  when  he  went 
to  feed  the  horse,  and  had  taken  him  to  the  jail  to  be  left 
in  charge  of  the  turnkey  and  his  wife. 

They  cared  for  him  as  best  they  could,  but  it  was 
evident  his  time  was  short.  His  sole  belonging  was  a 
package  tied  in  a  bright  red  handkerchief,  which  he 
guarded  carefully.  Apart  from  this  his  only  concern 
was  to  be  near  Hugh. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


WHEN  Duncan’s  absence  was  discovered,  it  was 
thought  he  might  have  been  detained  at  one  of 
the  neighbour’s  over  night ;  but  as  the  day  wore 
on  with  no  word  of  his  whereabouts,  it  caused  anxiety. 
The  family  had  noticed  that  he  had  been  unusually  quer¬ 
ulous  and  obstinate,  and  Donald  had  occasionally  taken 
him  to  task,  for  his  patience  had  been  sorely  tried  by  the 
old  man’s  uncertain  temper  and  stubbornness.  His  dis¬ 
appearance  they  attributed  to  a  disturbed  mental  con¬ 
dition,  due  in  part  to  illness,  but  largely  to  fretting  about 
the  lad  whom  he  worshipped.  Donald,  with  much  on  his 
mind  to  trouble  him,  was  angry. 

“What  has  possessed  the  man!’’  he  fumed.  “I  spoke 
to  him  yesterday  about  his  carelessness  in  not  seeing 
that  the  bay  was  shod,  but  I’ve  been  patience  itself  wi’ 
the  auld  curmudgeon.  Weel,  gin  he’s  ta’en  it  into  his 
head  to  wander,  let  him  gang  There’s  muckle  else  to 
think  aboot." 

Nevertheless,  within  an  hour  he  ordered  Dan  to  get 
ready  the  gig,  and  for  days  scoured  the  country  without 
finding  trace  of  him. 

The  family’s  anxiety  increased  as  the  time  passed  and 
no  word  was  heard  of  the  truant.  This  anxiety  was, 
however,  overshadowed  by  the  news  brought  by  the 
Vicar-General  from  York,  which  killed  the  last  remaining 
hope  and  left  the  anguish  of  despair.  The  shadow  of  it 
hung  like  a  pall  over  the  hamlet  of  St.  Raphaels,  and  in¬ 
deed,  over  the  whole  Scottish  community.  Duncan  was 
forgotten. 

Ellen  sat  by  the  hearth  in  the  early  dusk  of  a  gloomy 
autumn  afternoon,  gazing  with  unseeing  eyes  into  the 
glowing  embers.  A  partly  knitted  sock  lay  in  her  lap. 
Her  idle  hands  were  eloquent  of  a  grief  that  stayed  even 
the  mechanical  motion  of  her  needles.  She  had  failed  to 
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notice  the  growing  darkness,  that  the  logs  had  burned 
to  coals,  and  that  the  room  was  chilly.  Nor  did  she  hear 
the  sound  of  her  husband's  foorsteps,  and  she  started 
when  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

“Guid  wife,  ye’ve  let  the  fire  get  low  an’  the  room  is 
growing  cauld.”  He  stooped  to  poke  the  coals  into  a 
blaze  before  piling  fresh  logs  upon  the  hearth. 

‘Tve  had  word  frae  Cornwall,”  he  continued  gravely 
as  he  rose.  “Hugh’s  ill,  an’  I  maun  gang  at  once.” 

“D’ye  mean  he’s  dead,  Donald?”  she  asked  quietly. 

“Nay.  But  they  tell  me  if  I  wish  to  see  the  lad,  I 
maun  be  there  the  nicht.  That’s  a’.  Here’s  the  note, 
an’  the  man  that  broucht  it  kens  nae  mair.  Where’s 
Jessie?” 

"She’s  gone  to  Jimmy  Saddler’s  to  see  the  bairn  that’s 
ill,  but  she'll  be  in  soon.  I  wish  I  could  gang  wi’  ye, 
but  I  ken  I’m  no’  strong  eno’  an’  would  be  but  a  burden," 
she  answered  in  a  dull,  even  voice. 

They  sat  still  before  the  blaze  that  curled  in  brilliant 
flame  about  the  dry  bark  of  the  logs  and  brightened  the 
whole  room. 

"It’s  a  strange  thing  for  a  mither  to  say  o’  her  only 
son,  Donald,”  Ellen  said  at  last,  “But  the  lad’s  death 
will  be  an  answer  to  my  prayers.  I  hae  besought  the 
Blessed  Virgin  to  intercede  wi’  oor  guid  Lord  to  tak’  him 
afore — afore  his  time  had  come.  I  ne’er  thoucht  to  be 
thankfu’  to  see  bairn  o’  mine  laid  to  rest  afore  my  een 
were  closed,  but  had  Hugh  gone — ”  she  paused  and  put 
her  hands  to  her  face  as  though  to  shut  out  a  dreadful 
sight.  “Thank  God  for  sparing  us  that!” 

Her  husband,  with  an  arm  about  her  thin  shoulders, 
stood  beside  her  in  silence,  for  a  while,  then  rousing  him¬ 
self  with  an  effort,  said  he  must  see  about  going. 

“Dan  ’ill  sleep  in  the  room  aff  the  kitchen,"  he  told 
her.  "I’ll  feel  easier  aboot  ye  if  he’s  in  the  hoose.  We 
miss  old  Duncan  sairly  at  a  time  like  this;  but  puir  body, 
I  doot  we’ll  see  him  mair.  I  wish  I  knew  what  became 
o’  him.  Weel,  weel! — ”  and  he  turned  to  leave  the  room. 
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Ellen  rose  and  followed  him.  She  helped  him  to  put 
the  things  he  might  require  in  the  saddle  bag,  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  have  a  bite  to  eat,  then  she  sent  the  maid 
to  the  stables  to  tell  Dan  to  get  the  horse. 

“And  run  over  to  Jimmy  Saddler's,”  she  added,  “an‘ 
tell  Miss  Jessie  to  hasten  hame,  for  her  faither’s  ca’ed 
awa'  the  nicht.” 

Jessie  came  in  soon  after,  and  found  her  parents 
waiting  in  the  fire-lit  room.  They  broke  the  news  to  her 
gently  as  she  gazed  from  one  to  the  other  with  stricken 
eyes.  The  shawl  she  wore  dropped  from  her  shoulders, 
and  her  white  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer,  but  made  no 
sound.  She  crossed  the  room  and  stood  beside  her 
mother,  while  her  father  paced  restlessly  up  and  down. 
Each  moment  seemed  an  hour. 

The  horse’s  hoofs  were  heard  upon  the  gravel.  Donald 
bent  over,  kissed  Ellen  tenderly,  and,  hurriedly  embracing 
his  daughter,  left  the  house.  There  followed  a  quick 
order,  and  they  heard  the  sound  of  hoofs  break  into  a 
rapid  trot  and  die  away  in  the  distance,  as  the  rider 
turned  westward  along  the  main  road  and  galloped 
through  the  gathering  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  town  was  hushed  in  sleep  when  Donald  drew  rein 
before  the  jail.  A  dim  light  showed  from  a  window  in  the 
turnkey’s  quarters,  and  before  the  rider  dismounted  from 
his  steaming  horse,  the  door  opened  and  Bain  came  out. 

“Am  I  in  time?”  asked  Donald  anxiously. 

“Ay,  but  he’s  goin’  fast.  I  doot  he’ll  ken  ye  the  noo," 
replied  the  turnkey.  "Ye  can  leave  the  horse  i’  the  shed. 
I’ll  show  ye  where  to  find  a  place,”  and  he  guided  the 
animal  through  the  darkness  to  a  shelter,  then  led  the 
man  towards  his  rooms. 

A  ray  of  light  showed  under  the  door  of  the  sick  room, 
Bain  raised  the  latch  carefully,  and  Donald  saw  by  the 
faint  glimmer  of  a  tallow  dip,  a  man  bending  over  a  narrow 
bed,  watching  a  gaunt  form  that  lay  there  fighting  for 
life  and  losing  fast.  Mrs.  Bain  stood  near.  He  ap¬ 
proached  without  being  heard,  and  the  others  became 
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aware  of  his  presence  only  when  he  reached  the  foot  of 
the  bed  and  gazed  with  unbelieving  eyes  at  the  ashen 
face  and  grizzled  head  lying  upon  the  pillow.  He  looked 
from  one  to  the  other — perplexed,  incredulous,  scarce 
comprehending  that  the  tall  bearded  man  who  took  his 
hand  in  a  firm  clasp,  and  returned  his  gaze  with  haggard 
eyes  from  which  all  trace  of  youth  had  fled,  was  his  son. 

In  hurried  whispers,  Hugh  told  what  had  happened 
since  the  old  man  came.  The  disease  had  made  rapid 
progress,  hastened  by  the  hardships  and  fatigue  of  the 
long  tramp  from  St.  Raphaels.  Dying  though  he  was, 
he  would  not  let  them  send  word  home,  and  they  had 
humoured  him. 

‘‘He  is  filled  with  the  thought  that  he  will  die  in  my 
place.  Look,  Father,”  Hugh  opened  the  bright  red 
handkerchief  he  had  removed  from  beneath  the  pillow. 
Donald  curiously  turned  over  some  bits  of  dried  root 
which  were  all  that  it  contained. 

‘‘Bain  says  it’s  a  poisonous  plant  that  grows  in  swampy 
ground,”  his  son  continued.  “He  kept  it  by  him  in  case 
death  did  not  come  quickly  enough.  I’m  thankful  he 
did  not  use  it.  Poor  faithful  Duncan.” 

The  candle  guttered  out  and  was  replaced  while  they 
talked  in  hushed  voices  and  prayed  for  the  departing 
soul.  All  through  the  night  they  sat  in  the  chill  wretched 
room,  listening  to  the  dread  sound  of  heavy,  uncertain 
breathing,  and  watching  for  a  flicker  of  returning  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Outside  the  sky  flushed  faintly  and  the  pale  glow  of 
the  tallow  dip  faded  out  in  the  growing  light.  Duncan 
stirred  and  tried  to  raise  his  head.  Hugh  lifted  him 
gently  and  the  old  man’s  eyes  rested  on  him  with  a  gleam 
of  recognition. 

‘Thank  God,  I  see  the  licht,”  he  said  clearly  in  Gaelic. 
Perceiving  Donald,  he  continued — “Hughie’s  safe.  Tell 
Ellen — ’’ 

But  what  Ellen  was  to  hear  was  never  told.  With  an 
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eager  look  he  held  his  hands  out  to  the  dawn.  One  long 
deep  sigh  and  the  spark  of  the  old  man’s  life  went  out. 

The  little  group  sank  reverently  to  their  knees  in  a 
prayer  for  the  dead  as  the  sun  rose  upon  another  day. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


(7s*  HERE  was  much  to  be  done.  Scarce  had  the  sun 
IQ  risen  when  Donald  set  forth  to  make  what  simple 
arrangements  were  necessary. 

It  was  with  mixed  feelings  that  he  walked  the  quiet 
morning  streets.  Duncan's  plan  for  Hugh's  escape  was 
about  to  be  carried  out.  Hugh  was  to  be  reported  dead. 
It  was  to  be  told  that  the  sick  vagrant  had  recovered  and 
gone  away.  True,  Hugh  would  be  a  fugitive,  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  lived  must  be  confined  to  a  limited 
circle;  but  his  name  would  eventually  be  cleared.  At 
least,  he  was  to  be  saved  from  the  ignomity  of  a  traitor's 
death. 

Donald  was  dazed  by  the  unexpected  turn  of  events, 
and  deeply  moved  by  the  devotion  of  his  old  friends. 
That  Duncan,  against  whose  dour  obstinacy  he  had 
railed,  had  conceived  and  accomplished  this  thing,  seemed 
unbelievable.  There  was  left  no  chance  now  for  grati¬ 
tude,  nor  might  that  heroic  loyalty  ever  be  made  known. 

Bain  and  his  wife  had  not  spared  themselves.  Mere 
money  could  never  repay  such  devotion.  McIntosh, 
always  a  schemer,  had  subtly  hidden  Hugh's  disap¬ 
pearance  behind  an  elaborate  screen  of  contagion,  and 
could  be  trusted  to  see  him  safely  away.  The  lad’s 
changed  appearance  would  simplify  matters.  He  even 
seemed  to  have  grown  taller  during  these  last  awful 
months.  His  own  mother  would  scarce  recognize  him. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o’clock  when  Donald  passed  the 
barracks  on  his  return  from  town.  The  soldiers  were 
gathered  for  parade  and  he  stood  at  a  little  distance  to 
watch. 

Colonel  McLean  came  down  the  steps  assisted  by  an 
orderly.  He  had  fractured  his  hip  some  months  before, 
and  lameness  had  disabled  him  for  active  service.  He 
commanded,  however,  the  troops  stationed  in  Cornwall, 
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while  attending  to  his  duties  as  sheriff  of  the  Eastern 
District.  He  caught  sight  of  Donald,  and  beckoning 
to  him,  greeted  him  with  sympathetic  kindness.  After 
a  brief  chat,  he  gave  permission  for  Hugh's  burial  to  take 
place  at  St.  Raphaels. 

‘‘Hugh  had  good  friends  in  McIntosh  and  Bain,” 
he  said.  "A  lad  who  wins  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  such  men  has  rare  qualities.  His  name  will  be  cleared 
yet,  have  no  fear." 

Arrangements  were  made  with  all  possible  speed. 
John  Bain  and  Donald  were  able  to  do  all  that  was  re¬ 
quired,  and  when  they  had  placed  the  body  of  the  old 
man  in  the  plain  wooden  coffin  they  themselves  had  made, 
they  bore  it  reverently  to  a  wagon  waiting  by  the  turn¬ 
key’s  door,  and,  early  in  the  afternoon,  the  little  cortege 
set  out  for  St.  Raphaels. 

Colonel  McLean  had  returned  to  the  Sheriff’s  office 
after  the  parade,  to  resume  his  civic  duties.  Bain  entered 
to  explain  that  McPhee  was  well  enough  to  be  about, 
and  had,  in  fact,  insisted  on  leaving  early  on  Sunday 
morning.  They  had  tried  to  detain  him,  but  the  man 
had  "slippet  awa’  ”  while  he  and  his  wife  were  caring  for 
Hugh  who  had  taken  a  bad  turn  during  the  night. 

"I  should  have  seen  him  before  he  left,”  cried  the 
Sheriff  angrily.  “This  is  a  very  lax  way  of  doing  things, 
and  I  am  much  vexed  that  you,  Bain,  should  have  allowed 
him  to  go  off  during  my  absence.” 

"We  did  oor  best,  sir,”  Bain  protested  sullenly. 
“I  set  oot  on  foot  to  try  to  find  him,  but  he  had  too  much 
o’  a  start,  an’  I  could  get  nae  track  o’  him,  whatever." 

"Well,  well !  There’s  no  help  for  it  now.  I  only  hope 
no  trouble  may  come  of  it.  It  is  most  vexatious!” 

Scarcely  had  the  turnkey  gone  when  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door.  It  opened  to  admit  an  old  friend  who  hesi¬ 
tated  on  the  threshold. 

"Ah,  it’s  you,  McMillan,"  called  the  Sheriff.  "Don’t 
stand  like  a  stranger,  man.  Come  in,  and  welcome. 
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‘‘I’m  on  my  way  along  the  Front,  sir,”  said  Captain 
Alexander  McMillan  of  the  Fencibles  after  greeting  the 
Colonel  and  drawing  his  chair  close  to  the  desk.  ‘‘And 
I  wish  to  consult  you  about  a  certain  expedition  we  have 
in  mind.  But,  tell  me,  is  it  true  that  young  McDonald 
is  dead?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Colonel.  “I’m  glad  to  say  ’tis  true. 
I  have  never  doubted  his  innocence,  and  the  thought  of 
his  execution  has  been  a  nightmare  to  me.” 

“I’m  sure  of  it,  Colonel,”  McMillan  answered.  ‘‘Nei¬ 
ther  could  anything  convince  me  of  Hugh  McDonald’s 
guilt.  I  know  his  kin  too  well.  Poor  Sandy  was  a  simple, 
inoffensive  creature,  half  witted,  but  no  harm  in  him." 

‘‘I  had  exhausted  every  influence,”  returned  the  soldier 
Sheriff.  “I  even  had  young  Switzer  shadowed,  for  I 
believe  he  has  lied  persistently ;  but,  so  far,  with  no  tan¬ 
gible  results,  and  I  fear  Sandy  Kennedy  will  never  be 
found.  But  you  have  something  to  discuss  with  me?" 

“Yes.  Since  the  activity  along  the  border  and  that 
affair  at  St.  Regis,”  replied  McMillan,  ‘‘we  are  planning 
a  reprisal." 

"Good!  And  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  damned 
truce,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  "the  whole  character  of 
the  war  might  have  been  changed  by  now.  Brock’s 
plans  were  well  laid.  His  force  was  small,  but  the  man 
who  took  Detroit  could  have  held  the  enemy  to  his  side 
of  the  line.  Now,  thanks  to  mistaken  chivalry,  he  has 
had  time  to  strengthen  his  positions  and  make  ready  for 
an  assault  in  force  upon  our  almost  defenceless  border." 

"Ay,"  interrupted  McMillan,  "And  now  that  it  is 
over,  Prevost  is  so  anxious  to  be  conciliatory  that  they 
have  been  free  to  raid  us  at  will  and  go  again.  A  time 
has  come  to  put  a  stop  to  the  pillaging." 

The  conversation  was  earnestly  continued,  and  when 
McMillan  had  explained  his  plan,  Colonel  McLean  called 
his  clerk  and  directed  him  to  send  a  messenger  for  Con¬ 
stable  McIntosh. 
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Within  less  than  half  an  hour  that  functionary  ap¬ 
peared. 

McIntosh,  began  the  Colonel.  "I  understand  that 
Simon  Fraser,  on  the  island  near  St.  Regis,  is  a  relative 
of  yours.” 

'Ay,  sir,”  the  Constable  replied.  ”He’s  no’  a  blood 
relation,  ye  ken,  but  he’s  married  to  a  cousin  o’  mine  on 
my  faither’s  side.” 

“Near  enough  for  practical  purposes,”  said  the  chief. 
“You  know  that  he  is  one  of  our  lookouts  along  the  border. 
I  have  a  message  which  must  be  delivered  to  him  before 
to-morrow. 

“I’ll  tak’  it  mysel’  the  nicht,  sir.” 

“No.  The  carrier  in  this  case  may  have  to  remain 
away  indefinitely.  I  want  a  man  to  assist  Fraser,  to 
carry  dispatches  and  for  other  business.  He  must  be  a 
reliable  young  fellow  who  knows  the  country.” 

“There's  no’  mony  o’  that  kind  left  i’  these  pairts, 
sir.  They’ve  a’  ’listed.” 

‘‘Well,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we  might  send 
some  chap  from  the  regiment;  but  those  here  now  are 
mostly  newcomers,  unfamiliar  with  the  lay  of  the  land 
and  inexperienced  with  a  canoe.” 

McIntosh  thought  a  moment,  and  his  face  lighted 
uP-„ 

“I  ken  a  young  fellow  wha  micht  suit  ye,”  he  said. 
“He’s  newly  come  across  the  sea,  but  he’s  been  a’  the  way 
frae  Montreal  in  a  canoe,  an’  has  been  wi’  Simon  himsel’ 
for  a  time.  A  strong,  likely  lad,  an’  a  cousin  o'  my  ain 
frae  the  Heilan’s.  He’s  keen  to  join  the  regiment,  an’ 
he’s  ain  ye  can  trust,  whatever.” 

“How  soon  can  you  get  him  here?” 

“I  think  I  can  find  him  wi'in  an  hoor,  whatever," 
replied  McIntosh.  ‘‘I’ll  gang  for  him  the  noo.” 

Captain  McMillan  took  his  leave.  Within  the  stated 
time  McIntosh  returned,  bringing  with  him  a  tall  slim 
young  man  of  a  type  the  Colonel  knew  well  in  the  High¬ 
lands.  His  jet  black  hair  was  shaggy.  When  he  re- 
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moved  his  tam,  the  locks  fell  in  disorder  almost  to  his 
eyes  and  mingled  with  a  short  thick  beard  and  moustache. 
He  resembled  one  of  the  rough  sheep  dogs  of  his  native 
land.  His  colour  was  shallow  and  his  face  was  lined  and 
gaunt.  The  trews  he  wore  were  too  large  for  him  and 
the  coat  hung  loosely  from  the  shoulders. 

While  his  dishevelled  appearance  did  not  impress  the 
Colonel  favourably,  he  seemed  to  be  intelligent.  He 
carried  himself  well,  and  should  prove  equal  to  the  task 
if  McIntosh  spoke  truly. 

“What’s  your  name,  my  man?”  asked  the  Colonel. 

“They  ca’  me  Andrew  McIntosh,  sir,”  answered  the 
young  man  with  a  Highland  drawl  that  betokened  little 
knowledge  of  English. 

“How  old  are  you?" 

‘‘Five  an’  twenty  come  Whitsun,  sir." 

“Hum.  You  look  older.  How  long  have  you  been 
in  this  country?” 

“I  havena  the  English,  sir.  Hae  ye  the  Gaelic?’’ 
he  asked. 

Colonel  McLean  repeated  the  question  in  his  native 
tongue,  in  which  the  remainder  of  the  conversation  was 
carried  on. 

“No’  vera  lang,  sir,”  the  man  answered. 

“You  don’t  look  strong.  Have  you  been  ill?" 

“Ach!  It’s  the  ship  fever,  sir.  I’m  a'  richt,  what- 
effer." 

"Where  have  you  been  since  you  landed?” 

”Wi’  Fraser,  doon  the  Front,  sir.” 

“What  did  you  do  when  you  were  with  Fraser?" 

“I  did  odd  jobs  aboot  the  place  an’  went  for  a  bit 
huntin’  wi’  the  Indians,  sir." 

“Good!  Did  Simon  ever  send  you  on  any  particular 
errands?” 

“Ay,  sir.” 

"Where  did  he  send  you  and  for  what  purpose?" 

“I  canna  tell  ye  that,  sir.” 

"Why  not?” 
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[  Because  that’s  only  for  Simon  to  say,  sir.” 

Come  now,  my  man.  It  was  military  duty,  was  it 
not?” 

“I  canna  tell  ye,  sir.” 

“But  I  am  in  command  here." 

"Ay,  sir.  But  my  duty  was  to  Simon  Fraser,  an' 
1  canna  tell.” 

The  Colonel  pressed  the  man  hard  but  only  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  reply — "I  canna  tell  ye,  sir.” 

Satisfied  as  to  his  caution,  the  Colonel  proceeded  to 
question  him  about  his  antecedents.  The  young  man 
answered  readily  and  fluently. 

"You’ll  do,  Andrew,”  he  said.  “And  now,  are  you 
willing  to  enlist?" 

“Ay,  sir,”  the  recruit  responded  promptly. 

The  Colonel  had  him  sign  a  paper  by  making  his 
mark,  administered  the  oath,  and  the  enlistment  ceremony 
was  over. 

“Now  my  man,”  he  said.  “You  are  in  the  service  of 
His  Majesty,  attached  to  the  Canadian  forces.  Your 
kinsman  has  no  doubt  told  you  why  he  was  to  bring  you 
here?” 

’’Ay,  sir." 

"Very  well,  then.  You  will  take  this  paper  at  once 
to  Simon  Fraser.  You  know  where  to  find  him?” 

"Oh  ay,  sir.” 

“You  will  report  to  him  at  the  same  time  that  you  are 
now  duly  entered  in  the  service,  and  hold  yourself  under 
his  orders." 

The  young  man  nodded,  took  the  paper,  made  an 
awkward  attempt  to  salute,  as  he  had  seen  other  soldiers 
do,  and  left  with  the  Constable. 

"Ye  did  weel,  lad,"  said  McIntosh,  clapping  the  re¬ 
cruit  on  the  shoulder  as  soon  as  they  were  alone.  “I 
was  a  bit  feared  ye  micht  be  o’er  glib  wi’  yer  tongue.” 

The  young  man  laughed.  "I  couldna  weel  tell  aboot 
what  I  didna  ken  mysel',"  he  answered. 

“Ay,  but  ye  micht  hae  tried.  Ye’er  canny  a’  richt.” 
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“It  was  bad  eno’  to  lee  wi'oot  gettin'  caught  at  it," 
remarked  the  man. 

“That’s  a  lee  will  do  nae  harm,  an’  it’s  a  guid  chance 
for  ye  to  be  wi’  Simon  for  a  while.  There’ll  be  plenty 
for  ye  to  do  or  I’m  mista’en,  an’  danger  eno’  to  mak’  it 
interestin’;  but  it’s  wark  that  gies  a  man  a  chance  to 
use  the  wits  the  Lord  has  gaid  him.’’ 

They  talked  quietly  in  Gaelic  as  they  walked  along 
the  river  road.  The  Constable  supplied  much  informa¬ 
tion  about  Simon  Fraser  that  Andrew  had  been  supposed 
to  know.  They  walked  on  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
town  and  halted  in  a  quiet  spot  near  the  river. 

"We’ll  sit  here  a  while,"  said  McIntosh,  "for  we’ll 
no’  find  Simon  the  noo." 

"Does  he  ken  that  I’m  cornin’?” 

“Simon  kens  a  deal  mair  nor  ye’d  gie  him  credit  for 
at  times,”  replied  the  Constable.  "He’ll  be  hame  pre¬ 
sently  an’  gin  we  gie  him  the  signal  he’ll  come  across  for 

ye.” 

In  the  early  dusk,  the  two  men  resumed  their  journey. 
The  night  was  moonless  and  in  the  darkness  were  seen 
the  lighted  windows  of  the  houses  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  clearings  through  which  the  post  road  ran. 
They  passed  through  the  forest  to  a  point  some  four 
miles  distant  from  the  town,  where  they  followed  the 
shore  along  a  thickly  wooded  promontory. 

The  Constable  put  his  fingers  to  his  mouth  and 
whistled  as  the  shepherds  call  their  dogs  upon  the  Scottish 
moors.  There  was  no  response  and  they  sat  down  to 
wait.  Half  an  hour  went  by  and  McIntosh  whistled 
again.  There  came  a  faint  reply  from  the  darkness  across 
the  water.  Soon,  quite  near  them,  Andrew  was  startled 
by  the  yelp  of  a  hound.  The  Constable  answered  it  in 
kind,  and  a  shadow  moved  across  the  bay.  A  canoe 
glided  into  sight  and  grated  on  the  pebbles  of  the  beach. 
A  few  words  in  Gaelic  and  the  canoesman  sprang  ashore. 

"This  is  Andrew  McIntosh,  frae  the  auld  land,  that 
I  told  ye  aboot,"  said  the  Constable.  "He  has  joined 
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the  army,  an’  Colonel  McLean  gaid  him  a  letter  for  ye. 
He’s  to  bide  wi’  ye  a  while,  ye  ken.” 

‘‘An’  noo,  lad,  I  maun  leave  ye,”  said  the  Constable. 
”Tak’  guid  care  o’  yersel’.” 

“Thank  ye  kindly,  Cousin,”  returned  the  young  man 
in  Gaelic,  "Dinna  fear.  The  Clan  will  hae  nae  reason  to 
think  shame  o’  me,  whatever.” 

Andrew  stepped  into  the  bow  of  the  canoe.  The  paddle 
dipped  noiselessly  and  the  little  craft  sped  lightly  over 
the  water.  The  tall  frozen  stalks  of  a  reed  bed  grated 
faintly  against  the  birch-bark.  Thence  they  passed  to 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  great  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Pleiades  glittered  overhead,  like  clustered  jewels 
against  the  deep,  glorious  blue,  while  Orion  rose  in  the 
glowing  splendour  of  his  triumphal  march  across  the 
wintry  sky.  There  was  no  sound  except  the  gentle  dip 
of  the  paddle  and  the  light  lapping  of  the  water  against 
the  prow. 

For  several  miles  they  paddled,  and  never  a  word  was 
spoken.  The  darkness  was  intensified  at  times  as  they 
crept  through  the  black  shadows  of  the  forest-clad  islands. 
How  far  they  had  gone  or  what  distance  they  had  yet  to 
go,  Andrew  wondered,  but  did  not  trouble  to  ask.  Sound 
carries  on  the  water  when  the  night  is  still,  and  it  was 
safer  to  be  silent. 

Clouds  crept  over  the  sky  and  the  darkness  deepened. 
The  canoe  rounded  a  point,  took  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left, 
and  proceeded  some  distance  up  an  inlet  that  might  have 
been  the  ocean  for  all  young  McIntosh  could  see  of  the 
land.  Again  the  canoe  rustled  through  a  growth  of  tall 
reeds.  A  thin  layer  of  ice  crackled  under  the  bow,  and 
they  grounded  on  the  marshy  shore  of  an  island. 

"We’ll  no’  use  the  canoe  much  mair  this  fall,”  remarked 
Fraser,  speaking  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  set  out. 

“Why?”  asked  the  young  man. 

"That  sharp  ice  cuts  the  bark  like  a  knife.” 

Andrew  noticed  that  the  light  craft  was  already  leak¬ 
ing. 
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They  drew  the  canoe  high  up  on  the  beach  and  made 
their  way  along  a  winding  trail  beneath  the  ghostly 
birch  trees  that  showed  white  against  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  In  a  few  moments  they  had  reached  the  rude 
cabin  where  Fraser  and  his  wife  made  their  home,  and 
were  seated  by  a  log  fire,  waiting  for  the  good  woman  to 
announce  supper. 

Soon  a  steaming  venison  steak,  a  huge  bowl  of  boiled 
potatoes,  and  some  bannocks  were  on  the  table.  Both 
men  were  hungry,  and  with  little  said  the  meal  was  soon 
ended.  Andrew  was  glad  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
rough  bed  of  hemlock  boughs  prepared  for  him,  where, 
rolled  in  an  old  army  blanket,  he  quickly  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XV 


C7-HE  mist  still  lay  over  the  water  next  morning 
(Owhen  Fraser  and  young  McIntosh,  with  strips  of 
bark  and  a  pannikin  of  pitch,  set  to  work  to  repair 
the  canoe.  They  also  launched  a  surprising  number  of 
small  craft  to  prove  them  watertight.  The  little  fleet 
in  order,  they  set  out  in  a  canoe  in  quest  of  wild  duck. 
Andrew,  though  he  claimed  no  great  skill  as  a  marksman, 
was  given  the  hunter's  place  in  the  bow,  while  the  scout, 
in  the  stern,  piloted  the  light  bark  to  the  feeding  grounds. 

They  stole  along  so  quietly  that  Simon’s  companion 
could  scarcely  hear  the  dip  of  his  paddle.  Sometimes, 
emerging  from  behind  a  bank  of  rushes,  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  flock  before  they  knew  it.  There  would  come 
a  sudden  swish;  a  mad  flapping  of  wings  along  the  sur¬ 
face;  a  whirr  in  the  air;  a  shot,  and  at  least  one  and 
sometimes  two  of  the  wild  fowl  would  tumble  upon  the 
water.  Occasionally,  however,  the  birds  had  scented 
the  danger,  and  stringing  out  in  a  long  line,  were  in  rapid 
flight  before  the  gunner  could  bring  his  fowling-piece  to 
bear  upon  them.  Within  an  hour,  however,  they  had 
filled  a  gunny  sack. 

They  skirted  the  south  shore  of  Lake  St.  Francis  and 
entered  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  stream.  Presently  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  small  settlement  of  French  Mills, 
where,  from  a  block  house,  floated  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

McIntosh  suspected  now  that  the  morning’s  hunt 
had  had  a  bigger  motive  behind  it  than  the  bagging  of 
wild  duck,  but  he  knew  better  than  to  question  his  taci¬ 
turn  superior. 

They  crept  along  close  to  the  bank.  The  short,  sharp 
challenge  of  a  sentry  brought  them  to  a  halt,  and  Fraser 
turned  the  canoe  ashore. 

“Who  goes  there?’’  called  the  soldier. 

The  Highland  scout  answered  in  the  Iroquois  tongue 
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which  the  man  did  not  understand,  and  addressing 
McIntosh,  the  sentry  repeated  the  question.  The  young 
man  replied  in  equally  unintelligible  Gaelic.  For  all  the 
soldier  knew  it  might  have  been  the  same  language. 

He  understood  better  when  Simon  held  up  a  brace  of 
ducks,  and  by  signs  intimated  that  he  had  more  to  dis¬ 
pose  of.  The  soldier  was  satisfied  and  allowed  the  two 
to  approach  with  the  bag.  There  was  more  gesticulating, 
punctuated  now  and  then  by  a  word  or  two  of  broken 
English.  Finally,  the  man  was  made  to  comprehend 
that  the  visit  was  merely  one  of  peaceful  commerce, 
the  sole  object  being  an  interview  with  the  quartermaster 
of  the  post.  The  soldier  was  pleased  because  the  rations 
had  been  none  too  appetising  at  the  fort,  and,  after 
accepting  a  brace  for  himself,  he  allowed  them  to  proceed 
to  the  block-house  with  the  remainder  of  the  game, 
thoughtfully  instructing  them  to  inquire  for  a  certain 
Captain  Lewis,  who  he  thought  might  deal  with  them. 
He  retained  the  gun,  however,  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

Twice  they  were  halted  on  the  way,  but  the  magic 
name  of  “Lewis"  carried  them  past  the  outposts  into  the 
fort  and  to  the  quarters  of  the  commissary.  The  officer 
called  an  Indian  interpreter  and  put  the  scout  through  a 
course  of  questioning.  The  replies  were  satisfactory,  and 
a  bargain  was  concluded,  whereby  the  ducks  were  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  horn  of  powder  and  a  bag  of  shot. 

The  first  sentry,  still  on  duty  when  they  reached 
their  canoe,  returned  their  gun  and  watched  them  till 
they  were  out  of  sight  down  the  stream. 

No  time  was  lost  on  the  way  back,  and  soon  after 
dinner,  Fraser  dispatched  his  assistant  all  the  way  to 
Cornwall  with  a  note  inscribed  in  Gaelic,  to  Colonel 
McLean. 

The  district  commander  was  delighted  to  see  the  young 
man  so  soon.  He  read  Simon’s  message  with  a  smile 
of  satisfaction,  commended  the  recruit  highly,  and  sent 
him  back  to  his  chief  with  a  paper  of  further  instructions. 
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They  were  constantly  on  the  river  for  several  days. 
They  journeyed  as  far  as  the  Coteau  rapids,  followed 
the  windings  of  the  various  southern  tributaries  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  had  numerous  meetings  with  Indians 
who  apparently  gave  Fraser  information  from  the  in¬ 
terior.  Boats  and  canoes  were  overhauled,  and  every 
available  craft  made  water-tight. 

Before  dawn  on  Sunday  morning,  Simon,  his  wife, 
and  Andrew  set  out  to  attend  Mass  at  St.  Regis.  The 
scout’s  infallible  sense  of  direction  carried  them  unerringly 
through  a  heavy  mantle  of  cold  gray  fog  that  hung  low 
upon  the  river.  Islands  loomed  up  and  vanished  quickly 
as  they  sped  past.  Every  now  and  then  they  heard  the 
faint  dip  and  splash  of  other  paddles,  and  as  they  drew 
near  their  destination,  several  canoes  came  dimly  into 
view,  and  the  soft  tone  of  a  bell  guided  them  to  the 
landing-place. 

Along  a  well-worn  path,  shadows  drifted,  like  ghosts, 
and  presently  disappeared  through  the  low  portal  of  a 
large  stone  church.  The  feeble  glimmer  of  the  altar 
candles  faintly  revealed  a  scene  of  quaint  devotion,  as 
the  parishioners,  mostly  Indians  and  half-breeds,  filed  in, 
genuflected,  and,  dropping  to  their  knees  in  the  semi¬ 
darkness,  reverently  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  young  Highlander  understood  nothing  of  the  ser¬ 
mon  preached  by  Mons.  Roupe  in  the  Iroquois  tongue; 
but,  as  the  sun  rose  and  the  light  grew  stronger,  he  was 
able  to  distinguish  the  features  of  those  about  him  and 
became  interested  in  the  congregation. 

A  half-breed  next  to  him  was  fat.  His  mouth  appeared 
to  have  been  permanently  moulded  into  a  silly  grin, 
displaying  a  set  of  sharp  uneven  teeth,  not  unlike  those 
of  a  rabbit.  A  little  beyond,  to  the  left,  was  a  full- 
blooded  Indian,  wrapped  in  a  blanket  that  evidently  had 
once  been  red.  The  man’s  expressionless  face  might  have 
been  carved  in  wood.  Well  up  in  front  a  woman  stood, 
a  papoose  strapped  firmly  to  her  back,  and  beside  her 
was  a  man  upon  whom  the  young  stranger’s  eyes  rested 
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with  admiration.  He  was  tall,  slender,  erect,  and  motion¬ 
less  as  though  cast  in  bronze. 

When  mass  was  over,  Andrew  strove  to  get  a  nearer 
view  of  the  man  and  searched  among  the  groups  that 
lingered  round  the  church  door  to  gossip.  He  was  dis¬ 
appointed  and  turned  to  find  Simon,  but  he  also  had 
disappeared.  His  wife,  however,  he  found  waiting  for 
him  on  the  river  bank. 

“He’s  gone  o’er  the  St.  Regis  way,"  she  said.  “He’ll 
be  back  afore  lang."  But  an  hour  or  more  went  by  before 
Simon  returned. 

"I  met  wi’  Lightfoot,  frae  Saranac,"  he  explained. 
“He’s  the  man  ye  noticed,  lad.  Ye  couldna  but  remark 
him,  for  there’s  no’  mony  like  him  i’  these  pairts.  He 
told  a  queer  tale  aboot  a  white  man  wha  was  found  half 
dead  on  an  island  by  some  o’  the  tribe  early  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Gin  it  werena  for  the  business  in  hand,  I’d  gang 
wi’  him  to  see  aboot  the  puir  body  he  ca’s  ‘The  Man 
wi’oot  a  name.’  But  there  may  be  naught  i’  what  he 
says.” 

The  sun  had  risen  considerably  higher,  and  the  fog 
had  been  cleared  by  a  light  wind.  The  rime  of  hoar¬ 
frost  was  over  everything,  coating  the  gray  stone  of  the 
church  to  sparkling  white.  The  dead  leaves  strewing 
the  ground  were  outlined  in  diamonds,  and  each  blade 
of  grass  was  a-glitter.  In  the  tranquil  autumn  sunshine, 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  dark  clouds  had  gathered 
to  disturb  this  peaceful  country  and  threaten  its  people. 

Several  days  passed.  Indians  came  to  Fraser’s  cabin, 
talked  with  him  a  while,  and  went  away.  Before  the  end 
of  the  week  a  white  messenger  came,  delivered  a  note, 
received  a  return  dispatch,  and  left  in  haste. 

"The  dance  is  aboot  to  begin  i’  these  pairts,"  remarked 
Fraser,  as  he  watched  the  men  row  across  the  river. 

Andrew  said  nothing,  but  his  eyes  were  filled  with 
silent  questioning. 

“It’s  just  as  weel  when  we  dinna  ken  too  much,  lad,” 
said  Simon,  noting  the  eager  look.  “A  secret  we  darena 
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break  is  a  heavy  responsibility,  but  I  can  tell  ye  noo, 
I  guide  them  to  French  Mills  the  nicht.” 

‘‘An’  who  d’ye  mean  by  ‘them’  ?”  asked  the  young  man. 

“The  force  under  Captain  McMillan  an’  some  o’ 
the  Indians,”  replied  Simon.  ‘‘Gin  it’s  successfu’  there’ll 
no’  be  muckle  for  me  to  do  here.  Eh,  weel!  Wi’  the 
blessin’  o’  God,  we'll  tak’  French  Mills  afore  the  morns’ 
morrow.” 

Andrew  now  realized  the  part  he  had  played  with 
Simon  when  they  had  traded  the  ducks  to  the  officer 
inside  the  American  fort.  The  scout  had  been  observant. 
Maps,  plans,  and  all  necessary  military  details  were  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  officers.  The  Indians 
of  the  district  were  friendly  and  no  reinforcements  could 
reach  the  enemy  for  days. 

Before  dusk  a  number  of  Indians  were  waiting  at  the 
landing,  and  the  party  from  the  cabin  set  out  with  their 
fleet  of  boats  and  canoes  for  the  rendezvous. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Riviere  aux  Raisins  were  as¬ 
sembled  about  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  with  bateaux 
and  other  craft  to  ferry  them  across  the  wide  stretch  of 
Lake  St.  Francis.  The  early  darkness  of  late  November 
had  settled  down.  The  night  was  cold.  A  bleak  wind 
portended  snow  and  ruffled  the  water  into  short,  choppy 
waves.  There  was  no  moon ;  only  the  stars  shone  dimly 
through  a  thin  veil  of  vapour.  The  aurora  glowed  faintly 
in  the  north.  It  was  a  good  night  for  the  expedition. 

The  night  was  never  so  dark,  however,  that  the  High¬ 
land  scout  could  not  find  the  way.  Well  in  advance, 
with  Andrew  and  the  Indian,  Lightfoot,  he  led  the  way 
up  the  Salmon  River.  A  skimming  of  ice  ran  out  from 
shore.  It  crackled  and  splintered  at  a  touch,  with  so 
much  noise  that  Fraser  decided  to  go  ashore  at  a  point 
some  little  distance  from  the  boundary,  where  a  small 
force  was  left  to  guard  the  boats  and  to  act  as  a  rein¬ 
forcement  if  required.  The  others,  in  moccasined  feet, 
followed  the  guide  along  a  rough  bush  road. 

The  scouting  party  well  in  advance,  they  crept  steal- 
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thily  forward.  Suddenly,  Lightfoot  paused  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  clearing  and  crouched  behind  a  tree,  with  a 
warning  signal  to  those  following.  The  snapping  of  a 
twig  had  told  him  some  one  was  near.  Andrew  went 
back  to  halt  the  soldiers. 

Presently  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  was 
distinctly  heard  and  the  form  of  a  sentry  showed  in  the 
dim  light.  Lightfoot  waited  until  he  had  passed,  then 
springing  from  behind,  wound  an  arm  tight  about  his 
neck,  and  drove  a  knife  through  his  heart.  At  the  same 
time  the  soldiers  came  up  and  the  whole  party  advanced 
into  the  clearing  where  stood  the  little  settlement  of 
French  Mills. 

The  northern  lights  had  spread.  Great  shafts  of 
radiance  leaped  to  the  zenith,  and  a  curtain-like  film, 
changing  from  vivid  green  to  orange,  unrolled  across  the 
sky.  Now  here,  now  there,  the  colours  came  and  went. 
They  scintillated,  flashed  and  changed  more  swiftly  than 
the  eye  could  follow  them. 

The  soft  light  was  not  so  strong  as  to  betray  the  ad¬ 
vancing  men,  but  made  the  way  clearer  for  them.  As 
no  retaliation  had  followed  the  raid  upon  St.  Regis  a 
month  before,  the  enemy,  lulled  into  a  sense  of  false 
security,  had  grown  careless. 

After  another  lone  sentry  had  been  seized  and  dis¬ 
patched  by  the  Indians,  the  block  house  was  quickly  and 
noiselessly  surrounded.  The  soldiers  lay  quiet  on  the 
ground,  waiting  the  command  to  attack.  When  it  came, 
some  half  dozen  sturdy  fellows  rose  with  a  stout  young 
tree  trunk  as  a  battering  ram  and  charged  upon  the  door, 
while  the  others,  still  under  cover,  opened  a  sniping  fire 
upon  the  loop-holes. 

The  entrance  was  forced  at  the  first  rush,  and  the 
soldiers  poured  in,  while  the  air  resounded  with  Indian 
whoops,  cheers,  bugle  calls,  and  musket  shots.  So 
quickly  had  the  whole  movement  been  executed,  that  the 
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sleeping  garrison  had  no  time  to  offer  serious  resistance. 
For  them  there  was  now  nothing  but  surrender. 

The  four  bateaux  at  French  Mills  were  taken,  manned 
by  Canadians,  and  filled  with  arms  and  munitions  of 
war ;  while  the  little  band  of  raiders,  with  their  prisoners, 
marched  triumphantly  back  to  their  boats. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


^7°HE  return  of  the  expedition  from  French  Mills 
lOwas  a  time  of  rejoicing.  The  flicker  of  lights  along 
the  shore  showed  that  the  village  of  Lancaster  was 
astir  and  waiting  to  receive  the  men.  Day  had  not 
dawned,  and  there  was  a  bleak  wind  with  sleet;  but 
nothing  could  daunt  the  ardour  of  the  welcome  or 
dim  the  delight,  when  it  became  known  that  the  success 
was  complete,  with  a  few  bruises  as  the  only  casualties. 

As  Simon  Fraser  had  no  further  need  of  an  assistant, 
young  McIntosh  obtained  permission  to  join  the  force 
under  Captain  McMillan,  which,  after  a  short  rest,  united 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Fencibles  that  had  gone  to 
Prescott  with  Major  Macdonell.  There,  some  of  the 
King’s  Regiment,  a  detachment  of  Newfoundlanders,  a 
few  artillery  men,  and  the  militia  from  the  neighbouring 
counties,  (about  five  hundred,  all  told,)  were  stationed 
under  command  of  Colonel  Pearson.  A  mile  and  a  quarter 
across  the  St.  Lawrence,  lay  the  village  of  Ogdensburg, 
garrisoned  by  a  strong  force  of  the  United  States  troops, 
commanded  by  Captain  Forsyth. 

Before  Christmas  the  river  was  frozen,  and  winter 
settled  down.  The  discipline  at  Prescott  was  strict. 
The  garrison  was  under  arms  before  daylight  every 
morning.  Lieutenant  Ridge,  the  staff  adjutant,  an 
active  and  efficient  officer,  had  selected  fifty  men  from 
the  militia  and  brigaded  them  with  the  Newfoundland 
detachment  to  drill  on  the  ice  before  Prescott,  until  they 
were  perfect  as  light  infantry.  Andrew  McIntosh  was 
one  of  those  selected.  It  meant  constant  work,  but  he 
enjoyed  it,  and  devoted  what  little  spare  time  he  had  to 
fencing  with  an  excellent  swordsman  from  Newfoundland. 

The  war  had  interfered  with  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Not  only  was  there  risk  of  death  or  im¬ 
prisonment  for  those  who  ventured,  but  the  enemy  would 
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benefit  by  the  cargoes  captured.  Fortune,  so  far,  had 
been  favourable,  and  only  one  bateau  was  lost;  but 
consignments  from  the  old  land,  including  quantities  of 
material  needed  for  defence,  had  been  delayed  in  Mont¬ 
real.  The  bad  state  of  the  roads  made  the  haul  to  York 
by  wagon  slow  and  difficult,  but,  when  winter  came,  the 
sleighing  was  good,  and  the  traffic  was  so  constant  on  the 
long  white  road  which  paralleled  the  river,  that  a  double 
track  was  beaten  hard. 

Border  raids  were  frequent.  Along  the  St.  Lawrence 
people  suffered  the  loss  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  in  some 
cases  were  themselves  taken  prisoners.  In  October  an 
effort  had  been  made  to  check  these  incursions  by  the 
capture  of  the  garrison  at  Ogdensburg  from  which  they 
emanated.  Troops  had  been  sent  across  the  river,  but  the 
swiftness  of  the  current  had  swept  their  boats  too  near  the 
enemy’s  batteries,  and  the  bombardment  caused  such 
confusion  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  the 
attempt. 

Upon  one  pretext  and  another,  Major  Macdonell, 
(.‘‘Red  George”)  had  not  been  given  command  of  the 
brigade  as  had  been  promised.  A  feeling  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  was  created  among  his  countrymen  that  amounted 
almost  to  mutiny  in  the  regiments  which  he  and  the  Vicar- 
General  had  raised  in  the  Scottish  settlement.  It  was 
only  the  steady,  unswerving  loyalty  of  their  leaders, 
who  handled  the  situation  with  disinterested  devotion, 
and  a  tactful  knowledge  of  the  Highland  temperament, 
that  quieted  the  people  and  averted  serious  trouble. 

The  authorities  at  last  yielded,  and  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1813,  Macdonell  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  at  Prescott,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  A  few  days  before  his  appointment,  there  had 
been  a  raid,  and  several  well-known  men  about  Elizabeth¬ 
town  had  been  taken  prisoners.  Buildings  had  been 
burned,  and  property  destroyed.  Macdonell  was  sent, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  protest  to  the  commander  at 
Ogdensburg.  The  meeting  was  between  fighting  men  of 
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soldierly  pride,  who  held  each  other  in  more  or  less  dis¬ 
dain,  and  Macdonell's  receptibn  was  not  cordial.  His 
protests  were  met  with  an  insinuation  that  it  might  be 
well  to  try  the  issue  on  the  ice  with  Colonel  Pearson, 
the  British  commander.  Macdonell,  in  reply,  gave 
Captain  Forsyth  to  understand  that  when  the  command 
at  Prescott  would  devolve  upon  him  within  a  few  days, 
nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  accom¬ 
modate  him. 

Forsyth’s  assurance,  added  to  a  rumour  that  the 
garrison  at  Ogdensburg  would  soon  be  augmented  by  a 
force  so  large  that  it  could  sweep  across  the  river  and  carry 
all  before  it,  increased  Macdonell’s  anxiety  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  encounter. 

The  day  after  his  appointment,  Sir  George  Prevost, 
Governor  General  and  Commander  in  Chief,  stopped  at 
Prescott  on  his  way  to  Kingston.  The  Colonel  proposed 
that  an  attack  on  the  enemy’s  position  be  made  in  re¬ 
taliation  for  the  recent  raid;  but  Sir  George  was  more 
concerned  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  open  the  line 
of  communication  between  the  seaport  and  the  far  inland 
towns  where  the  present  menace  of  attack  was  greatest. 

‘‘My  dear  fellow,”  he  expostulated.  “These  raids  are 
very  annoying,  no  doubt.  But  think  what  it  would  mean 
to  York,  Niagara,  Amherstburg,  and  all  the  west  as  far 
as  Michillimackinac  if  our  supplies  were  cut  off.  Our 
sailors  are  crying  out  for  naval  equipment  which  we  can 
only  procure  through  the  admiralty.  Sheaffe  is  calling 
for  munitions,  muskets,  pork,  clothing  and  God  knows 
what;  while  the  civil  population  complains  bitterly  of 
the  deprivations  suffered  by  the  lack  of  commodities. 
Besides,  I  do  not  wish  to  add  to  the  spirit  of  enmity  by 
acts  of  hostility.” 

"I  see  the  difficulties,  sir,”  Macdonell  answered  with 
an  effort  to  suppress  his  impatience.  “But  even  you  are 
liable  to  attack  upon  the  way  to  Kingston.  A  couple  of 
deserters  who  crossed  the  river  last  night  have  no  doubt 
told  of  your  presence.” 
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“Order  a  demonstration  upon  the  ice  to-morrow 
morning,”  Prevost  replied.  “That  may  keep  them  out 
of  mischief.” 

“But,  if  this  large  force  concentrates  at  Ogdensburg, 
they  can  break  the  lines  when  they  will.  We  are  already 
outnumbered,  and  if  reports  are  correct,  we  will  be  over¬ 
whelmed,”  urged  Macdonell. 

“Good  gad,  sir!”  cried  Prevost,  testily.  “All  this  is 
merely  rumour.  Communication  must  be  kept  open  and 
I  cannot  allow  risks  that  may  interfere  with  the  transport 
of  food  and  munitions  to  the  upper  country.  Your 
orders  are  to  keep  the  lines  clear  and  to  arouse  no  undue 
hostility  by  any  unnecessary  encounter.  You  must 
justify  by  prudence  my  action  in  placing  you  above  all 
the  Majors  in  the  army — an  act,  I  assure  you,  that  has 
excited  much  comment.  If  occasion  requires  it,  make  a 
demonstration  in  force.  Frighten  the  beggars  into  think¬ 
ing  you  mean  business,  but  no  more  than  that.  Remem¬ 
ber,  Macdonell !  There  can  be  no  chances  taken,  and  the 
man  who  acts  contrary  to  orders  will  suffer  for  his  pains.” 

“Is  it  an  order,  sir,  that  I  am  not  to  attack  under  any 
conditions?”  asked  the  Highlander,  in  a  voice  in  which 
contempt  was  thinly  veiled. 

“Well,  Ahem!  If  you  have  confirmation — or  any¬ 
thing  unforeseen  occurs — communicate  immediately  with 
de  Rottenburg  in  Montreal.  Do  nothing  without  con¬ 
sulting  him.” 

Macdonell  made  no  answer  but  drummed  with  his 
fingers  on  the  table  while  his  superior  helped  himself  from 
a  decanter  at  his  elbow.  There  was  a  rap  at  the  door, 
and  the  Vicar-General  entered. 

“Excuse  me,  gentlemen,”  he  said.  “I  hope  I  have 
not  interrupted  you?” 

“No,  not  at  all,  sir,”  cried  “Red  George,"  much  re¬ 
lieved  to  see  him.  “I  am  just  about  to  arrange  for  his 
Excellency’s  escort  and  for  a  bit  of  play  acting  to-morrow 
morning,  that  may  keep  thfe  enemy  at  home  for  a  few 
hours.  Excuse  me,  sir,”  he  added,  with  a  bow  to  the 
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General  as  he  left  the  room.  The  priest  followed  soon 
after. 

Under  cover  of  darkness,  Prevost,  with  his  guard, 
set  out  upon  the  first  stage  of  his  journey.  Night  had 
settled  down,  and  peace  reigned  along  the  border.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  guards  and  pickets,  all  were  snug  in  their 
blankets — all  save  Red  George. 

Up  and  down  the  narrow  room  he  paced,  pausing 
every  now  and  then  to  gaze  abstractedly  into  the  fire. 
Presently  he  lighted  a  candle,  threw  some  wood  on  the 
glowing  coals  and  drew  a  small  camp  table  near  the 
hearth.  He  unfolded  a  plan  which  he  examined  care¬ 
fully,  and  made  a  few  notes. 

Macdonell  was  a  man  in  the  very  flower  of  manhood. 
Of  medium  height  and  built  for  strength,  with  not  an 
ounce  of  superfluous  flesh,  he  had  an  alertness  and  sol¬ 
dierly  bearing  that  arrested  attention.  His  well  shaped 
head,  carried  with  unconscious  pride,  was  covered  with 
a  wealth  of  wavy  hair,  the  colour  of  which  gave  him  his 
distinctive  name.  It  was  swept  back  impetuously  from 
a  high  forehead,  marked  now  with  lines  of  thought  and 
anxiety.  His  steel  blue  eyes  looked  fearlessly  upon  the 
world  from  beneath  bushy  brows.  His  clean-shaven 
face  was  ruddy  with  health,  and  the  firm  mouth  was 
clear  cut,  kindly,  but  determined.  An  artist  would  have 
posed  him  as  a  type  of  a  Highland  soldier  and  gentleman. 

‘‘I  cannot  understand  him,"  he  muttered  as  he  pushed 
the  papers  from  him.  "Personally  he  is  no  coward,  and 
yet,  his  commands  are  those  of  a  poltroon." 

Lost  in  thought  he  became  conscious  of  the  hour  only 
when  the  candle  had  guttered  out  and  filled  the  room 
with  its  nauseous  odour.  He  pulled  out  his  watch. 

“One  o’clock!  Eh! — Well,  it  may  break  me,  but  better 
that,  than  this  damned  inaction  that  is  breaking  the  spirit 
of  the  troops.  Here,  Orderly!"  he  cried,  swinging  open 
the  door. 

Andrew  McIntosh,  who  had  been  promoted  a  fort¬ 
night  before,  answered  the  call. 
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V<> u  know  where  the  officers  sleep?”  he  inked. 

Ay,  Mr. 

waken  Captains  McMillan,  Jenkins  and  Ault,  also 
Lieutenants  Ridge,  McM-.ari  arid  Macaulay.  'Jell  them 
to  come  to  my  quartern  at  once.’’ 

Ay,  sir,'  repl ied  the  orderly  with  a  salute  an  he 
wheeled  to  go. 

htop  a  minute,"  commanded  Red  George.  "What 
is  your  name? 

"Andrew  McIntosh,  air 

McIntosh,  eh?  What  Me  Intonin'?  asked  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  with  a  keen  glance. 

Cousin  to  Angus  McIntosh  and  Mora  Fraser,  sir,” 
Andrew  amwered  in  Gaelic. 

"Oh!  McIntosh  the  Constable.  A  very  good  man, 
Mild  h racer  r.  an  excellent  v„out  A I)  right  'I  fiat  will 

do/' 

'I  he  Colonel  turned  again  towards  the  fire. 

I  he  officers  hurried  into  their  clothes  and  obeyed  the 
summons 

I  here’s  y>mething  in  the  wind,  depend  on  t,"  ejacu¬ 
lated  .'dcLea.o,  as  he  ran  shivering  over  the  crisp  snow. 

I  suspect  were  going  over  the  river,  answered 
Jenkins.  By  gad!  J  hope  y>f 

But  even  after  the  interview  they  were  little  the  wiser. 
A  few  brief  n  oestiom  were  followed  by  an  order  to  have 
their  men  out  before  daylight  without  beat  of  drum. 

'I  he  commander  put  out  the  candle,  threw  himself  r>n 
his  couch,  and  slept. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


IN  the  cold  gray  darkness  before  dawn,  the  morning 
of  February  twenty-third,  the  garrison  at  Prescott 
was  under  arms.  No  sound  of  drum  or  pipes  was 
heard,  but  commands  rang  sharply  on  the  frosty  air, 
and  men  came  tumbling  out  of  the  barracks. 

The  snow  scrunched  under  their  moccassined  feet, 
as  they  hurried  hither  and  thither  in  the  uncertain  light. 
They  were  assured  that  this  was  no  ordinary  parade, 
and  excitement  mounted  high  as  they  fell  into  the  ranks, 
and  the  few  pieces  of  artillery  they  possessed  were  drawn 
forward. 

Watching  the  movements  stood  the  Vicar-General. 
He  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  recruiting  the  men 
throughout  the  Highland  settlement,  and  he  was  here 
now  to  minister  as  chaplain  as  he  had,  years  ago,  to  the  old 
Glengarry  Fencibles  upon  the  Irish  moors.  Beside  him 
stood  John  Bethune,  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  Williamstown,  who  had  been  chaplain  of  the  Royal 
Highland  Emigrant  Regiment  of  Revolutionary  days. 
He  had  lent  his  aid,  as  far  as  age  and  failing  health  would 
permit,  to  the  patriotic  cause,  and  had  come  now  to  give 
what  service  he  could  to  the  members  of  his  congregation 
stationed  here.  The  bustle  about  the  barracks  had 
roused  these  men  of  peace  who  knew  so  much  of  war. 
They  recognized  certain  unmistakable  signs,  and  went 
about  among  their  people  with  words  of  encouragement. 

The  force  was  divided  into  two  columns.  One  under 
Captain  Jenkins,  a  gallant  young  officer  from  New 
Brunswick,  comprised  two  companies  of  militia  and  a 
six  pound  gun  manned  by  two  men  from  the  Royal 
Artillery.  They  took  their  position  on  the  road  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  village.  The  other  column,  of  the 
King’s  and  the  Royal  Newfoundland  Regiments,  with 
two  hundred  militia,  formed  in  the  main  street. 
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Day  was  breaking  when  the  commander  came  down 
the  lines.  He  showed  no  sign  of  the  anxious  vigil  of  the 
night.  With  a  step  as  light  and  manner  as  easy  as  on 
parade,  he  reviewed  the  men  and  gave  orders  to  the 
officers.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt.  The  time  for 
action  had  come  and  the  men  were  ready. 

Jenkins’  column  was  the  first  to  set  out.  Their 
objective  was  the  high  land  over  the  river  near  the  old 
French  Fort,  Presentation.  There  they  were  to  attack 
the  enemy  or  cut  off  his  retreat  if  he  fled  before  the  main 
body,  under  Red  George,  himself,  which  moved  to¬ 
wards  the  lower  part  of  the  village  of  Ogdensburg. 

1  he  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  this  point  was 
swift.  The  distance  across  to  the  place  of  attack  was 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  No  such  military  manoeuvre 
had  been  attempted  before,  and  caution  was  requisite. 
Though  the  men  marched  in  extended  order,  the  ice  un¬ 
dulated  and  cracked  beneath  them  with  a  noise,  soon  to 
be  rivaled  by  the  guns.  It  was  a  daring  feat,  but  the 
Highland  blood  was  up  to  do  or  die. 

The  sentries  at  Ogdensburg  gave  the  alarm,  but 
Captain  Forsyth  could  not  credit  the  report. 

“It’s only  that  fellow,  Ridge,  drilling,"  he  exclaimed. 
“They  won't  dare  advance  where  the  current  is  swift.” 

The  enemy's  procrastination  gave  the  Canadians 
time,  and  Jenkins’  column  was  more  than  half  way  over 
the  river  before  the  guns  at  the  fort  opened  fire.  Almost 
the  first  shot  upset  the  six-pounder  and  killed  the  men  in 
charge  of  it;  but  the  valliant  band  went  on,  the  water 
oozing  through  the  cracks  beneath  their  feet. 

Nearing  the  shore  they  faced  an  unforeseen  difficulty. 
The  north-west  wind  had  swept  the  snow  down  the  river 
and  piled  it  in  a  great  drift,  high  against  the  steep  southern 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  leading  men  floundered 
and  sank  in  it  to  their  waists  on  attempting  to  make  a 
landing.  Jenkins  recalled  them  and  led  along  the  edge 
of  the  drift  towards  the  fort,  which  turned  upon  them  a 
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volley  of  grape  and  cannister  from  seven  pieces  of  ord¬ 
nance. 

In  face  of  the  gruelling  fire  they  ran  across  the  rough 
wind-swept  ice.  When  within  pistol  shot  of  the  enemy’s 
position,  Jenkins  fell.  In  a  moment  he  was  on  his  feet 
again,  cheering  the  wavering  ranks;  but  his  left  arm  was 
shattered. 

"Never  mind  me!"  he  cried,  and  ran  on  for  a  few  steps. 

Again  he  fell ;  but  this  time  he  could  not  rise,  for  his 
right  arm  was  disabled  like  its  fellow. 

Their  leader  prostrate,  the  long  exposure  to  a  raking 
fire  on  the  dangerous  ice  dismayed  the  men.  Consterna¬ 
tion  spread,  and  in  spite  of  the  gallant  rallying  efforts  of 
Lieutenant  Macaulay,  Jenkins’  second  in  command, 
they  retreated  to  the  Canadian  shore,  carrying  with  them 
their  intrepid  young  captain. 

Far  out  on  the  river  they  met  the  Vicar-General. 
This  man  who  had  faced  many  dangers,  and  whose  in¬ 
domitable  courage  was  only  equalled  by  his  resolute 
loyalty,  had  watched  with  eagerness  the  progress  of  the 
expedition.  Beside  him,  with  equal  anxiety,  stood  Mr. 
Bethune.  They  had  seen  the  column  stagger  and  fall 
back,  and,  together,  went  out  upon  the  ice  to  meet  them. 
Father  Macdonell,  who  would  have  been  a  great  soldier 
had  he  not  been  a  priest,  halted  the  men  mid-way,  and 
with  words  of  exhortation,  reformed  the  broken  ranks 
and  sent  them  back  to  join  the  main  force  which  had 
gained  the  opposite  shore. 

Some  were  frankly  terror  stricken,  and  hesitated.  One 
man  even  refused  to  return. 

“What!"  thundered  the  priest.  "You  will  not  go  to 
the  help  of  the  brave  men  who  are  fighting  for  your 
country  over  yonder?  You  coward!  Stay  here  and  I 
will  excommunicate  you  from  the  Church  of  your  fathers. 
Go!  Or  I’ll  call  down  the  wrath  of  Heaven  upon  you!" 

The  horror  of  battle  was  on  one  side — hell  and  dam¬ 
nation  were  on  the  other.  The  waverers,  with  one  look 
at  the  towering  figure  of  the  priest  whose  eyes  blazed 
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with  indignation,  made  a  quick  choice,  turned  their 
faces  towards  the  guns  and  once  more  crossed  the  treach¬ 
erous  ice.  The  Vicar-General  and  Mr.  Bethune  helped 
the  wounded  to  shore  and  gave  them  what  care  they  could. 

The  more  rapid  advance  of  Jenkins’  companies  had 
diverted  the  heaviest  of  the  enemy’s  fire  from  the  main 
body,  and  Lieutenant  Ridge,  with  his  selected  militiamen 
and  the  Newfoundlanders,  had  just  reached  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  snow  bank  that  had  played  such  havoc  with 
the  first  column,  when  Lieutenant  McLean  rushed  up 
with  orders  from  the  Commander  to  hasten  with  all 
possible  speed  so  as  to  draw  off  the  enemy’s  fire  from  the 
right. 

The  men  were  in  pink  of  condition  from  constant 
training.  They  plunged  into  the  deep  powdery  snow 
and  floundered  in  its  soft  white  depths,  struggling  and 
toiling  until  they  had  worked  their  way  through. 

Andrew  McIntosh  had  stumbled  and  wallowed  in  the 
drift.  The  snow  worked  up  his  sleeves  and  inside  his 
collar,  whence  it  trickled  in  cold  drops  down  his  back 
and  chest.  His  musket  had  been  buried  in  the  fall,  and 
it  took  him  precious  moments  to  find  it  and  to  dust  the 
lock  free  of  snow.  At  last  he  felt  the  ground  beneath  his 
feet,  and  with  the  others  clambered  up  the  bank.  Pant¬ 
ing,  they  halted,  shook  off  the  snow  that  clung  to  them 
from  head  to  foot,  and  cautiously  crept  to  the  shelter  of 
a  ramshackle  building  near  by. 

”Do  you  know  what  this  place  is,  boys?”  asked 
McLean,  as  the  men  were  waiting  to  recover  breath. 
“It’s  the  slaughter  house.  By  gad!  It  wasn’t  built 
for  us.  Come  on,  lads." 

Ridge,  commanding,  led  them  to  the  river  road. 
Two  abreast  they  ran  along  the  double  sleigh  tracks 
towards  the  village,  thence  up  a  side  street  over  a  well- 
beaten  path  close  to  a  large  brick  house.  Here  they 
hesitated  for  a  minute,  for  beyond  that  they  saw  a  squad 
of  the  enemy  hurriedly  training  three  pieces  of  artillery 
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upon  them.  Their  lives  depended  on  reaching  them 
first,  with  the  bayonet. 

Ridge  urged  them  forward  at  the  double.  They  had 
run  but  a  few  paces  when  there  came  a  sharp  crack  of  a 
musket.  A  man  by  the  side  of  Andrew  dropped  his 
weapon  and  pitched  forward,  dead.  A  dozen  muskets 
spoke  in  reply  and  their  comrade  was  avenged. 

On  they  ran,  while  the  enemy  struggled  frantically 
to  turn  the  guns.  But  the  snow  and  wind,  which  had 
been  so  sinister,  now  fought  with  them,  and  eddying 
drifts  of  feathery  lightness  had  swept  across  the  field 
pieces  and  all  but  covered  them. 

With  bayonets  at  the  charge,  the  men  closed  in  for 
the  final  dash. 

One  small  gun  was  at  last  freed  and  wheeled  about. 
The  gunner  pulled  the  lanyard  and  McLean  fell  wounded 
in  the  thigh.  But  the  ardour  of  the  charging  men  could 
not  be  stayed.  The  enemy  fled  before  the  cold  steel  and 
their  own  cannon  were  quickly  trained  upon  them. 
They  were  fired  but  once,  then  spiked,  and  the  little 
band  ran  on  to  Green  Battery  around  which  the  storm 
centred.  Already  it  had  been  captured  and  retaken, 
and  the  enemy  was  in  possession  when  Ridge's  force 
came  up  and  attacked  it. 

Andrew  McIntosh,  among  the  first  to  arrive,  found 
himself  faced  by  a  young  fellow  in  the  enemy’s  uniform. 
He  gazed  upon  him,  forgetful  of  his  danger,  in  astonished 
recognition.  Suddenly  he  realized  that  the  man’s  musket 
was  levelled  directly  at  him  and  he  was  about  to  pull  the 
trigger.  His  own  piece  was  empty.  He  thought  his 
last  moment  had  come,  but  the  man  crumpled  at  his 
feet  with  a  ball  through  the  shoulder,  while  the  shot 
intended  for  him  went  wild. 

Andrew  looked  at  the  white,  upturned  face  of  the 
young  man  who  writhed  in  pain.  He  could  not  leave 
him  this  way.  Slinging  his  musket  over  his  shoulder,  he 
raised  the  half-conscious  man  and  dragged  him  to  a 
place  of  comparative  safety.  He  staunched  the  wound 
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as  well  as  he  could,  threw  a  coat  taken  from  a  dead  soldier 
over  him,  and  turned  again  to  the  fray. 

By  this  time  the  King’s  Regiment  had  crossed  from 
the  east  shore  of  the  Oswegatchie,  and  Macdonell’s  guns 
had  been  hauled  within  range  over  the  broken  surface  of 
the  ice.  Not  long  after,  the  attacking  party  swarmed 
into  the  battery,  only  to  find  it  vacated  except  for  the 
dead  and  wounded. 

The  retreating  forces  could  be  seen  upon  the  hillside, 
but  there  were  not  sufficient  troops  to  follow  them.  The 
wounded  of  both  sides  were  removed  to  the  Canadian 
shore  and  placed  in  improvised  hospitals.  A  large 
quantity  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war  were  cap¬ 
tured,  and  eleven  pieces  of  ordnance  taken,  two  of  which 
were  found  to  be  inscribed  as  having  been  captured  at 
the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne  in  1777.  These  were 
dragged  home  across  the  ice  with  particular  rejoicing. 

When  everything  that  could  be  carried  away  had  been 
transported,  the  barracks  were  burned,  and  the  armed 
schooners,  frozen  in  the  harbour,  destroyed.  “Red 
George,’’  who  had  been  slightly  wounded,  superintended 
the  work,  which  took  longer  than  the  battle  that  had 
lasted  but  an  hour. 

Early  the  same  afternoon,  an  orderly  approached, 
saluted,  and  handed  him  a  letter.  Macdonell  tore  it 
open,  read  it  through,  and  burst  out  laughing. 

“This  is  from  Prevost,  written  at  Flint’s  Inn,"  he 
called  to  Captain  McMillan.  “He  orders  me  on  no 
account  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Ogdensburg!” 


CHAPTER  XVI II 


(7^  SHE  summer  of  1813  had  been  a  time  of  deep 
(Oanxiety.  Britain,  absorbed  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  fighting  for  very  life  against  the  world,  could 
give  but  half-hearted  attention  to  the  needs  of  a  distant 
colony.  The  tide  of  battle  ebbed  and  flowed;  but  the 
preponderance  of  success  was  with  the  enemy.  The 
losses  at  York,  Fort  George  and  Sackett’s  Harbour 
followed  in  quick  succession;  the  naval  superiority  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  great  lakes  was  beyond  question; 
while  Proctor’s  deplorable  retreat,  and  the  disaster  at 
Moraviantown  caused  consternation.  An  attack  upon 
Kingston  by  General  Wilkinson  with  the  fleet  from 
Sackett’s  Harbour  seemed  imminent,  and  grave  appre¬ 
hension  and  distrust  of  those  in  high  command  spread 
like  a  miasma  through  the  country. 

In  the  hazy  light  of  an  October  morning,  Andrew 
McIntosh,  who  still  retained  his  position  as  orderly  to 
Colonel  Macdonell,  strolled  over  the  rough,  recently 
cleared  ground  near  the  military  camp  at  Fort  Henry. 
The  promontory  rose  sharply  and  towered  above  Navy 
Bay.  To  the  west  lay  Lake  Ontario,  stretching  in  clear, 
shimmering  loveliness  beyond  the  gray  horizon.  South¬ 
ward,  in  the  distance,  near  the  wooded  shores  of  Wolfe 
Island,  the  sails  of  a  watchful  gunboat  showed  like  a 
speck  upon  the  water.  The  busy  shipyards  and  naval 
establishment  were  on  the  long,  low  neck  of  land  that 
formed  the  opposite  point,  guarded  by  Fort  Frederick. 

Across  this  narrow  strip  were  the  broad,  sluggish 
waters  of  the  Cataraqui,  spanned  by  a  bridge  to  Tete  de 
Pont  barracks,  with  its  memories  of  Frontenac  and  the 
old  French  regime.  There,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui 
River,  lay  men  of  war  with  their  great  masts  and  rigging, 
manned  and  ready  for  action ;  while  all  about  were  mer¬ 
chant  vessels,  bateaux,  canoes,  and  other  small  water 
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craft  in  picturesque  confusion  before  the  town  of  Kingston, 
whose  quaint  buildings  straggled  along  the  shore  of  bay 
and  river,  and  up  the  gentle  slope  to  the  foot  of  the  forest- 
clad  bluff  that  sheltered  them.  Eastward,  the  shore  line 
was  rugged  and  thickly  wooded  as  it  narrowed  from  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  great  lake  to  the  mighty  river, 
studded  with  a  thousand  islands,  then  crowned  with  the 
gold  and  crimson  foliage  of  the  waning  year. 

Even  the  far-away  gunboat  looked  peaceful,  with 
scarce  enough  wind  to  fill  the  sails.  Sounds  from  the  dis¬ 
tant  shipyards  were  wafted  faintly  over  the  bay,  and  the 
bells  from  the  fleet  tolled  off  the  hours  from  across  the 
water.  How  far  removed  from  war  it  seemed.  And  yet, 
one  puff  of  white  smoke  from  the  speck  of  a  patrol  boat, 
and  the  whole  place  would  leap  to  action. 

The  young  soldier  lay  upon  his  back  dozing  and  dream¬ 
ing.  He  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs, 
and  springing  up  caught  sight  of  a  horseman  riding 
furiously  behind  the  trees  that  almost  hid  the  road. 
Up  hill,  with  spur  and  lash,  the  rider  urged  his  horse, 
and,  as  he  flashed  by,  the  orderly  saw  that  he  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  Governor  General's  Guard. 

Something  was  up,  he  knew,  and  he  darted  off  over 
the  uneven  country,  jumping  across  logs  and  stumps 
that  barred  his  path,  to  reach  camp  by  the  shortest 
route.  He  arrived  at  the  Colonel’s  quarters  close  behind 
the  guardsman  and  saw  him  hand  his  commander  a 
dispatch.  Red  George  glanced  through  the  paper  and, 
looking  up,  noticed  him  standing  there.  He  had  not 
come  a  second  too  soon. 

"Bring  the  horses,  Orderly,  and  follow  me,"  com¬ 
manded  the  Colonel,  after  a  few  hurried  directions  to  the 
major  of  his  staff. 

They  galloped  down  the  hill  and  over  the  bridge  to 
Headquarters.  A  mounted  escort  was  waiting  before 
the  house,  and  a  groom  held  the  General  s  horse  at  the 
mounting  stone. 

Macdonell  leaped  from  his  saddle  and  ran  quickly 
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up  the  steps.  When  he  reappeared,  a  few  minutes  later, 
he  was  accompanied  by  General  Prevost.  Talking  the 
while,  the  Commander-in-Chief  mounted,  and  reined  in 
his  impatient  charger  for  a  final  word. 

“How  soon  will  your  men  be  ready  to  embark?”  he 
inquired. 

“As  soon  as  they  have  had  their  dinner,  your  Ex¬ 
cellency,”  replied  Red  George,  saluting  as  the  General 
and  his  party  started  at  a  gallop  down  the  road. 

“Go  to  Tanner,  the  forwarder,  and  ask  him  how  many 
bateaux  we  can  have  at  once,”  said  the  Colonel  to  his 
orderly.  I'll  see  myself  what  they  can  do  for  us  at  the 
Navy  Yards.  There’s  not  a  moment  to  lose.”  He 
sprang  to  his  saddle  and  was  gone. 

The  same  morning,  October  twentieth,  Prevost  had 
received  an  express  from  Montreal.  Major  General 
Hampton,  with  over  seven  thousand  men,  was  advancing 
from  Four  Corners  on  that  city.  There  was  apprehension, 
too,  that  Wilkinson,  acting  in  concert,  might  slip  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  blockade  Upper  Canada.  The 
East  was  defended  by  only  five  incorporated  battalions 
and  some  sedentary  militia,  mostly  composed  of  un¬ 
organized  French-Canadians,  then  at  work  upon  their 
farms. 

Prevost  dared  not  leave  Kingston  unprotected,  for, 
with  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry,  three  corps  of 
artillery  with  fifty-eight  guns,  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  the  fleet  at  his  disposal,  Wilkinson  might  easily 
strike  from  Sackett’s  Harbour  on  his  way  down  the  river. 
Nevertheless,  aid  must  be  sent  at  once  to  de  Salaberry 
at  Chateauguay.  The  General  set  out  himself,  post 
haste,  and  Red  George  was  to  follow  by  water  with  his 
militia  with  all  possible  speed. 

Boats  were  scarce,  but  some  were  expected  that  day 
or  the  next.  Messengers  were  sent  to  hasten  them  and 
to  procure  any  that  happened  to  be  at  King's  Mills  or 
at  the  villages  of  Napanee  and  Gananoque.  No  pilot 
could  be  found,  but  this  would  not  greatly  matter  until 
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Prescott  was  reached  where  they  were  likely  to  find 
some  one  who  knew  the  treacherous  currents  and  dan¬ 
gerous  rapids  farther  on. 

Macdonell  had  his  men  and  supplies  all  ready  to 
embark  as  soon  as  sufficient  boats  were  procured.  Eight 
bells  was  sounding  from  the  fleet,  and  the  bugles  had 
piped  the  men  to  mess  in  the  “Stone  Frigate,"*  when  the 
flotilla  pulled  out  from  the  sheltering  bay  next  day  to 
the  tune  of  a  stirring  boat  song,  and  soon  was  lost  to 
sight  among  the  Thousand  Islands.  Without  stopping 
day  or  night,  and  with  watchmen  unceasingly  alert,  the 
men  rowed  in  shifts,  with  all  the  speed  they  could. 

At  Prescott  there  was  no  pilot.  One  was  expected 
later,  but  Macdonell  would  brook  no  delay.  He  knew 
that  part  of  the  river  and  would  himself  guide  the  boats 
down  the  rapids. 

On  they  went  with  speed  increasing  as  the  current 
raced  through  the  narrowing  channels.  Down  the 
Galops  and  the  Rapid  de  Plat  they  sped.  Past  Chryst- 
ler’s  peaceful  farm,  soon  to  become  one  of  the  historic 
battle-fields  of  Canada.  The  river  seemed  to  have  caught 
the  fever  of  haste  and  to  hurry  them  along  with  an 
eagerness  of  its  own  as  it  danced  and  eddied  between  the 
high  wooded  banks.  On  through  scattered  clearings, 
scarcely  seen,  they  swept,  boat  after  boat,  an  amazing 
and  daring  procession. 

Red  George  knew  well  the  danger.  He  stood  in 
the  stern  of  the  leading  bateau,  resolute  and  courageous. 
Grasping  the  heavy  steering  paddle,  his  eyes  alert,  his 
hair  blown  back  from  his  bared  head  by  the  east  wind, 
he  led  the  way  down  the  swift  and  turbulent  waters. 
The  lives  of  six  hundred  men  depended  on  his  guidance. 
The  fate  of  Canada  depended  on  their  speed. 

The  roar  of  the  Long  Sault  at  last  was  heard  and  a 

*Name  given  to  the  building  in  which  the  men  of  the  Naval 
establishment  had  their  quarters.  Now  part  of  the  Royal  Mil¬ 
itary  College,  Kingston. 
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sharp  command  rang  out  above  its  tumult.  The  Scots¬ 
man  knelt  to  keep  his  balance  as  the  tossing  craft  drew 
near  the  cataract.  The  men  ceased  rowing  and  held 
their  oars  poised  to  take  the  great  combers.  Round  the 
head  of  Sheeks’  Island  they  dropped  in  a  sudden  dip  and 
swirl  of  spray  that  brought  a  gasp  from  all  but  seasoned 
boatsmen;  thence  on,  into  the  swift,  calm  water  beyond — 
the  first  great  rapid  safely  passed. 

Darkness  fell,  and  the  east  wind  rose  to  a  gale  which 
beat  upon  them  through  the  long  watches  of  the  night  on 
Lake  St.  Francis.  It  was  morning  when  they  came  to 
Coteau  du  Lac. 

Again,  no  pilot.  Time  was  precious  and  Red  George 
would  not  wait  but  led  on  through  the  torrent. 

The  gale  became  furious.  Old  pilots  at  the  Cedars 
refused  to  risk  the  storm.  Some  fifty  years  before,  at 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  Lord  Amherst  had  made  the 
journey  down  the  St.  Lawrence  with  his  army.  Un¬ 
skilled,  and  with  insufficient  pilots,  they  had  met  dis¬ 
aster  in  this  short  but  treacherous  rapid,  where  eighty- 
four  men  perished.  The  knowledge  of  this  and  the 
warnings  of  the  boatsmen  impressed  Macdonell,  and, 
though  chafing  with  impatience,  he  halted  until  the 
following  day.  But  the  storm  still  raged,  and  goaded 
to  desperation,  he  crossed  the  river  to  Beauharnois. 
From  there,  along  a  doubtful  trail,  through  more  than 
twenty  miles  of  dense,  unbroken  forest,  and  without 
a  guide,  he  led  his  men  ir.  single  file  through  the  black¬ 
ness  of  night. 

Before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  October  twenty- 
fifth,  his  gallant  battalion  rested  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Chateauguay  River.  They  had  made  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  by  water  and  more  than  twenty  by  land 
during  but  sixty  hours  of  travel.* 

Some  time  after  they  had  reached  their  destination. 
General  Prevost  arrived.  He  had  left  Kingston  twenty- 


*Kingsford's  History  of  Canada. 
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four  hours  ahead  of  them  and  had  come  by  road.  He 
looked  with  amazement  as  the  Colonel  went  forward 
to  meet  him. 

"How  is  this,  Macdonell?"  he  exclaimed.  "Where 
are  your  men?" 

"Here,  sir,”  answered  Red  George,  with  a  sweep  of 
his  arm  towards  the  troops  stretched  in  exhausted  sleep 
upon  the  ground.  "Not  one  man  absent." 


CHAPTER  XIX 


FIVE  hours  of  rest,  and  they  rose  to  follow  a  rough 
wagon  road  along  the  winding  river,  southward 
towards  the  great  forest  in  which  de  Salaberry  and 
his  gallant  band  of  French-Canadians  watched  the  ad¬ 
vancing  foe. 

The  Chateauguay  river  took  its  rise  in  small  mountain 
lakes  across  the  frontier.  Thence  it  flowed  northward, 
through  a  vast,  unbroken  forest  to  a  wide,  marshy, 
sparsely  settled  plain  that  bordered  Lake  St.  Louis.  In 
time  of  flood  it  spread  across  great  areas  of  flat  country 
and  babbled  in  shallow,  stony  rapids  along  its  course, 
which,  in  dry  seasons,  could  be  crossed  on  stepping  stones. 

As  the  men  now  marched  along  its  banks,  it  dwadled 
between  its  sedgy  borders  of  half  frozen  mud,  and  barely 
trickled  among  the  slimy  boulders  of  its  shallows. 

They  reached  the  forest  that  spread  for  miles  on  either 
hand ;  much  of  it  an  impenetrable  swamp,  intersected  by 
muddy  streams  and  beaver  ponds.  Some  miles  from  La 
Forche  they  came  upon  a  rapid,  fordable  at  two  points, 
where  strong  breast- works  had  been  constructed.  The 
chosen  battle-field  was  near.  Macdonell  called  a  halt 
and  dispatched  his  orderly  with  a  message  to  de  Salaberry. 

In  late  September,  the  French-Canadian  commander, 
with  his  small  corps  of  two  hundred  Voltigeurs  and  some 
Indians,  had  been  sent  to  impede  Hampton’s  march 
across  the  border.  They  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
opposing  force  and  learned  its  plans,  but  to  attempt  more 
with  so  formidable  an  enemy  would  have  been  disastrous. 

Creeping  near  Hampton’s  camp,  early  in  October,  de 
Salaberry  invited  a  skirmish,  after  which  he  retreated 
through  the  woods  to  the  Chateauguay  River  below  its 
junction  with  the  Outard,  taking  care  to  destroy  all 
bridges  and  to  obstruct  the  road  with  abatis. 
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On  the  left  bank  he  chose  a  position  as  favourable  for 
defense  as  any  in  that  flat  country.  Here,  in  the  heart 
of  the  dense  forest,  he  threw  up  breast- works  on  the  edge 
of  the  deep  ravines,  felled  trees  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  artillery,  and  built  a  rude  blockhouse  to  command 
a  wedge  shaped  clearing  over  which  the  enemy  must 
pass  to  avoid  a  swamp.  In  his  rear  he  had  left  strong 
defence  works  at  the  rapid  where  Red  George  and  his 
men  halted. 

Hampton’s  advance  was  delayed  for  a  meeting  with 
General  Wilkinson  who  was  expected  down  the  St. 
Lawrence.  This  gave  de  Salaberry  time  to  prepare. 
His  stronghold  built,  he  sent  forward  under  a  guard  of 
Voltigeurs,  to  front  and  rear,  a  party  of  Beauharnois 
axemen,  who  laid  down  a  series  of  obstructions,  while  he 
strengthened  his  main  position. 

Young  McIntosh,  on  his  way  to  de  Salaberry,  followed 
the  forest  road.  The  dry  leaves  rustled  beneath  his 
feet,  and  from  a  distance  came  the  clack  of  busy  axes, 
while  at  intervals,  the  woods  resounded  with  the  crash 
of  falling  trees.  He  crossed  a  tiny  rill  that  ran  through 
a  boggy  hollow,  and,  on  the  crest  of  its  southern  bank, 
was  confronted  by  a  swarthy  French-Canadian,  bare¬ 
footed  and  in  tatters,  who  covered  him  with  a  musket 
and  huskily  demanded : 

“ Qui  Vive?" 

“ Un  ami,"  he  answered  with  Scottish  accent. 

"Maisoui.  For  what  you  come?” 

"I  hae  a  message  for  Colonel  de  Salaberry  frae  Colonel 
Macdonell  wha’s  come  frae  Kingston,  gin  ye  can  tell  me 
where  to  find  him?" 

“You  come  for  help  us?  Bien.  De  Yankee  he  come 
fas’  now  fo’  sure.  You  find  de  Colonel  ’long  de  road 
pas’  de  beeg  swamp  dere."  The  man  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  a  clump  of  hemlocks. 

Everywhere  were  signs  of  busy  labour.  From  where 
he  stood  sundry  trails  led  to  breast-works  set  in  favourable 
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positions,  while  the  bush  road  farther  on  was  barricaded 
with  brush  and  fallen  timber. 

McIntosh  drew  near  a  group  hard  at  work  on  a  further 
screen  for  defence.  The  officer  in  charge  turned  on  his 
approach,  and  the  orderly  saluted  Lieutenant  Ducharme. 

“Macdonell  from  Kingston?  Colonel  Macdonell?" 
exclaimed  the  subaltern  incredulously,  when  the  messen¬ 
ger  explained  his  presence.  “No  other  man,  except  de 
Salaberry  himself,  could  have  come  through  like  that,” 
he  continued,  after  he  had  listened  to  the  story  of  the 
journey.  “Our  best  hope  has  been  to  stem  the  flood  a 
while,  but  now  it  may  never  reach  the  plain." 

Ducharme  led  the  orderly  some  distance  through  the 
rough  trails  beyond  the  block-house,  to  where  a  squad  of 
axemen  was  toiling  among  the  timbers.  De  Salaberry, 
even  by  those  who  had  never  seen  him,  was  so  well  known 
that  there  was  no  need  to  point  to  the  tall  central  figure 
among  the  group,  who,  with  axe  in  hand,  towered  above 
the  men  and  directed  operations. 

Of  all  the  officers  in  the  British  and  Colonial  forces, 
none  was  better  equipped  for  such  a  vital  and  hazardous 
exploit  as  the  task  now  set  for  the  defenders  of  Canada 
than  Colonel  Charles  de  Salaberry.  A  giant  in  stature, 
his  powerful  physique  and  fame  as  a  soldier  commanded 
confidence;  but  he  held  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  his 
compatriots  even  more  by  a  cordial  simplicity,  which, 
emanating  from  a  big  heart,  shone  through  a  ruddy  and 
pleasant  countenance. 

As  with  all  famous  men,  the  stories  of  his  exploits 
may  have  been  at  times  overdrawn,  but  they  were  gen¬ 
erally  believed  and  lived  long  after  him.  It  is  told  that, 
when  on  service  in  the  West  Indies,  he  had  been  forced 
into  a  duel  with  a  German  officer,  (as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  carried  a  scar  of  the  affair  on  his  forehead  until  his 
death),  and  that,  with  a  sweep  of  his  sabre  he  had  cut 
his  antagonist  in  two.  For  this  act,  it  is  said  that  his 
conscience  troubled  him  all  his  life,  because  he  had 
allowed  his  strength  full  vent. 
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“Macdonell  here!”  he  exclaimed  on  receiving  the 
message.  "Mon  Dieu!  That’s  the  best  news  I  have 
heard  since  I  left  home.  I  haven’t  time  to  go  to  him, 
but  he’ll  need  a  day’s  rest  anyway.  He’s  not  likely  to 
have  more,  for  Hampton  is  only  seven  miles  away  and 
making  new  roads  faster  than  we  can  destroy  them. 
Allons.  He  led  the  way  to  his  cedar  shelter  where  he 
wrote  his  reply  to  Red  George. 

Next  morning  the  advanced  picket,  under  Lieutenant 
Guy,  gave  the  alarm.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
with  t'hree  squadrons  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  General 
Izard,  were  marching  down  the  road  on  which  the  Can¬ 
adian  pioneers  had  been  working.  The  Beauhamois 
axemen  fled,  and  Guy  retreated  to  the  rear  to  join  Johnson 
at  the  finished  abatis,  where  they  re-formed  their  small 
force. 

De  Salaberry  promptly  advanced  and  ordered  the 
troops  to  the  positions  assigned  to  them.  The  hour  had 
come.  His  three  hundred  men  in  the  front  lines  were 
distributed  at  intervals  for  a  mile  along  the  river,  while 
the  six  hundred  under  Macdonell  took  their  position  at 
the  breast-works  near  the  ford. 

The  enemy  came  on,  a  steady,  moving  force,  of  which 
there  seemed  to  be  no  end.  Intoxicated  with  confidence, 
a  tall  officer  rode  forward  and  began  an  audacious  haran¬ 
gue  in  French,  assuring  the  "brave  Canadians”  of  the 
kindly  feeling  of  his  government  and  urging  them  to 
come  over  and  join  the  invading  forces.  This  was  too 
much  for  de  Salaberry.  Leaping  upon  a  stump,  he  fired 
at  the  orator  who  tumbled  from  his  horse.  It  was  the 
first  shot  of  the  battle. 

The  Canadians  were  hidden  in  the  woods.  The  in¬ 
vaders  were  in  the  wedge-shaped  clearing.  Their  ar¬ 
tillery  could  not  be  hauled  near  enough  for  service,  and 
their  cavalry  was  useless;  but  the  infantry  opened  a 
heavy  fire  upon  the  advanced  lines,  compelling  a  retreat 
to  the  breast-works. 
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De  Salaberry,  strangely  overlooked  by  the  approach¬ 
ing  foe,  remained  standing  on  the  stump.  He  held  a 
trembling  and  unwilling  bugler  by  the  collar  and  ordered 
him  to  sound  the  advance.  The  clear  notes  rang  out 
above  the  noise  of  conflict  and  the  cheers  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  mistaken  the  retreat  for  flight  and  looked  for 
an  easy  victory.  The  Voltigeurs  re-formed  behind  the 
shelters.  Red  George’s  bugler  answered  the  call,  and 
his  men  shouted  encouragement  to  their  French-Canadian 
confreres,  as  two  companies  ran  forward  to  the  defence. 

The  presence  of  Canadian  reinforcements  came  as  a 
complete  and  unwelcome  surprise  to  the  enemy.  They 
had  heard  nothing  of  Macdonell’s  swift  descent  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  knew  as  little  of  the  size  of  his  force, 
which,  at  this  juncture,  had  been  unexpectedly  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  arrival  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  In¬ 
dians.  These  were  sent  into  the  woods  with  instructions 
to  scatter,  shouting  their  wildest  war  whoops,  to  impress 
the  enemy  with  the  idea  that  large  numbers  were  pouring 
in  from  all  quarters.  Buglers  were  also  dispatched  to 
sundry  distances  upon  the  same  errand.  Soon  the  air 
was  rent  by  a  clangour  from  every  direction,  till  it  seemed 
as  though  a  great  army  were  swarming  through  the  trees. 

McIntosh  had  been  sent  as  a  liaison  to  de  Salaberry's 
force  and  with  a  few  of  the  advanced  men,  sped  over  the 
trail  to  the  sheltering  barricade  near  the  block-house. 
Phillipe  Ducharme  was  in  command  at  this  point.  His 
sleeve  was  torn,  and  a  red  gash  showed  on  his  bared  arm, 
when  the  young  Scotsman  reached  him. 

The  resounding  tumult  had  its  effect.  Hampton  and 
Izard  were  now  convinced  that  the  Canadians  were 
coming  upon  them  in  overwhelming  numbers.  Fearful 
of  a  trap,  they  ventured  no  farther  into  the  forest. 

Meanwhile,  a  strong  force  under  Colonel  Purdy  had 
been  sent  by  Hampton,  the  night  before,  down  the  right 
bank  of  the  Chateauguay.  The  swamps  on  that  side 
were  deep  and  soggy,  and  progress  had  been  slow  and 
difficult.  Hearing  the  noise  of  battle,  they  now  hastened 
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to  the  ford  in  the  hope  of  entrapping  de  Salaberry’s  small 
force.  Before  reaching  it  they  encountered  a  picket  of 
Beauharnois  militia  which  they  drove  before  them. 
De  Salaberry,  observing  this,  sent  Ducharme’s  men  to 
occupy  the  ground  lost  by  the  militia,  leaving  Macdonell's 
troops  still  hidden  on  the  left  bank. 

They  ran  by  a  short  trail  across  the  woods,  dashed 
through  the  shallow  water,  and  up  the  opposite  incline. 
When  almost  upon  the  invaders,  they  knelt  and  fired  a 
volley.  Phillipe  had  again  been  wounded,  as  were  several 
of  his  men.  They  were  greatly  outnumbered,  and  after 
firing  once  again  were  forced  to  retreat. 

Ducharme  staggered  and  fell  as  they  neared  the  stream, 
and  McIntosh  carried  him  to  a  clump  of  spruce  above 
the  ford,  where  he  stanched  his  wound,  and  laid  him  under 
the  shelter  of  the  drooping  evergreens. 

The  young  officer  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow. 
“ Comment  va-t-ii ?"  he  asked. 

“I  canna  say,”  answered  McIntosh.  “The  enemy 
is  coming  in  great  numbers  frae  this  bank,  but  they  dinna 
ken  aboot  the  ambush  on  the  ither  side.  Our  men  got 
across  a’  richt." 

“Who  are  those  men,  yonder?”  asked  Phillipe.  “I 
can  see  them  through  the  branches.” 

His  companion  parted  the  limbs  of  the  trees,  and, 
through  the  leafless  maples  that  intervened,  saw  a  line 
of  men  march  in  single  file  from  the  evergreens  that 
skirted  a  thick  swamp  and  disappear  behind  a  ledge  of 
rising  ground.  All  wore  the  familiar  British  uniform. 
On  they  filed  in  endless  procession.  It  seemed  as  if  half 
an  hour  must  have  passed  and  still  they  continued  to 
troop  by. 

“They  must  be  reinforcements,"  exclaimed  the  young 
Scot. 

Both  men  stared  in  amazement  as  the  soldiers  still 
marched  past. 

“Ah!  I  have  it!”  chuckled  Ducharme  weakly 
" C'est  une  ruse  de  guerre!" 
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Had  the  observers  been  close  enough,  they  could  have 
recognized  the  same  faces  many  times.  The  men  were 
marching  from  left  to  right,  showing  themselves  through 
an  exposed  open  space  to  the  enemy,  and  returning  under 
cover  in  a  hidden  circle,  to  the  starting  point. 

‘‘I  believe  ye’re  richt,”  laughed  McIntosh.  “It's  a 
thing  that  nain  but  de  Salaberry  or  Macdonell  would  hae 
thoucht  o'.” 

A  volley  of  musketry  was  fired  close  by  and  then 
another  in  quick  succession. 

Purdy’s  corps  had  walked  into  the  ambush.  The 
Canadians,  securely  hidden,  were  firing  from  all  sides  as 
fast  as  they  could  load. 

Wearied  by  the  all  night  struggle  through  swamp  and 
bog,  the  invaders  had  come  upon  an  unknown  number  of 
fresh  troops,  skillfully  placed,  well  handled,  and  eager  to 
fight.  Neither  was  there  any  sign  of  Izard’s  men  with 
whom  they  were  to  have  formed  a  junction,  nor  any 
sound  of  the  artillery  on  which  they  had  counted  so 
certainly.  Instead,  the  forest  continued  to  resound  with 
the  war  whoops  of  unfriendly  Indians  and  the  bugle  calls 
of  an  unexpected  army.  They  hesitated.  Another 
volley  from  the  unseen  defend  .rs,  and  the  wavering  ranks 
broke  and  turned  back  across  the  stream,  carrying  con¬ 
sternation  to  those  who  still  advanced. 

With  a  yell,  the  hidden  force  now  leaped  from  their 
cover  in  pursuit.  The  invaders,  convinced  that  the 
British  had  been  largely  augmented,  retreated  through 
the  woods.  There  was  some  desultory  firing  throughout 
the  night,  and  a  number  of  prisoners  were  captured  the 
following  day,  when  a  renewed  attack  was  expected. 

But  Hampton  had  returned  to  Four  Corners.  Wil¬ 
kinson  found  it  impossible  to  arrange  a  junction,  and  on 
the  eleventh  of  November  was  himself  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Chrystler’s  Farm. 

5  Montreal  was  safe,  and  the  Upper  Province  was  saved 
from  the  danger  of  a  blockade. 


CHAPTER  XX 


WHILE  these  stirring  events  were  happening, 
time  dragged  heavily  in  the  little  backwoods 
hamlet  of  St.  Raphaels.  The  young  men  were 
at  war.  Now  and  then,  news  came  that  one  had  been 
killed  or  wounded.  Rumour  was  busy  and  anxiety  was 
general.  For  the  men  who  had  gone  it  was  not  so  bad. 
For  them  there  was  the  adventure,  the  excitement  and 
the  good  comradeship  of  army  life;  but  for  the  women 
there  was  naught  but  to  take  up  added  burdens,  and  to 
live  in  fear  and  loneliness. 

The  lumber  business  had  come  to  a  standstill.  There 
were  no  young  men  left  to  work  in  the  shanties,  so  Donald 
McDonald  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  organizing  and 
maintaining  the  transport  system,  in  which  the  older 
men,  and  youths  unfit  for  active  service,  were  employed. 
He  was  the  only  man  now  left  in  his  own  family  and  his 
work  gave  him  little  time  at  home. 

Ellen  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  calamities  that 
had  overtaken  them.  Remembering  how  the  legend  of 
her  family  had  clouded  her  mother’s  outlook  upon  life, 
she  had  fought  against  its  influence.  But,  as  the  shadow 
deepened,  even  the  admonition  of  the  Vicar-General 
could  not  prevail,  and  had  it  not  been  for  her  husband  and 
daughters  she  would  have  succumbed  to  despair.  For 
their  sakes  she  strove  to  bear  with  relentless  fate,  but  the 
suffering  showed  in  her  silvered  hair  and  care-worn  face. 

Donald  had  tried  to  persuade  her  to  leave  St.  Raphaels 
with  its  sad  memories  and  move  to  Montreal,  where 
life  amid  new  surroundings  might  be  easier.  But,  more 
than  anything  else,  she  dreaded  an  association  with 
strangers.  The  story  of  their  tragedy  was  widely  known. 
The  people  in  the  city  would  lack  the  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  old  friends  and  neighbours.  Nancy  had  been 
brought  home  in  the  hope  that  her  sunny  youth  might 
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distract  her  mother’s  thoughts,  and  she  and  her  older 
sister  strove  to  restore  some  of  the  old-time  cheerfulness, 
with  gaiety  often  assumed. 

Hugh’s  escape  had  made  the  trouble  easier  to  bear, 
but  the  dread  that  he  might  be  discovered  was  ever 
present  in  his  mother’s  thoughts.  Her  gratitude  to 
Duncan  was  deep,  but  there  remained  the  haunting 
thought  that  she  might  never  look  upon  the  boy  again. 
The  lad  himself  could  not  dare  to  write.  The  last  news 
of  him,  which  came  through  Constable  McIntosh,  reported 
that  he  had  gone  with  Captain  McMillan’s  company  to 
Prescott. 

Early  in  January,  a  sleigh  turned  up  the  drive- way. 
The  two  men  in  it  were  so  muffled  that  Ellen  could  not 
distinguish  them.  They  got  out,  and  as  they  came  up 
the  steps,  the  movements  of  the  smaller  man  had  a 
familiarity  that  startled  her.  She  went  to  the  door  in 
answer  to  their  knock. 

“Ye’re  Mistress  McDonald?’’  asked  an  unfamiliar 
voice,  with  a  strong  Gaelic  accent. 

“Ay,”  she  answered.  “Will  ye  no’  come  ben  the 
hoose?” 

The  two  men  entered,  and  again  her  heart  fluttered 
when  she  saw  the  strange  gait  of  the  shorter  man. 

“I’m  Simon  Fraser,  frae  the  Island.  Ye  may  hae 
heard  tell  o’  me,"  said  the  spokesman;  “an’  there’s  a 
grand  surprise  for  ye  the  day.  I  hae  just  cam’  hame  frae 
Saranac,  an’  broucht  wi’  me  some  one  ye’ll  be  glad  to 
see.  He's  no’  richtly  weal  yet,  but  he’s  on  the  mend.” 

While  Fraser  helped  to  unfasten  the  plaid  in  which 
his  companion  was  wrapped,  Ellen  watched  in  silent 
suspense. 

The  man  appeared  as  though  waking  from  a  sleep. 
His  eyes  rested  a  moment  on  the  woman’s  face  that  had 
gone  white  to  the  lips. 

“Ellen.  Where  hae  I  been  a'  this  lang  time?"  he  cried 
in  Gaelic. 
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It  is  for  you  to  tell  us,  Sandy,”  she  answered  as  she 
took  his  arm  and  led  him  to  the  couch  beside  the  stove. 
She  motioned  Fraser  to  a  chair  and  sat  beside  her  brother. 
He  was  thin  and  worn,  with  a  look  of  perplexity  in  his 
dark  eyes. 

“He  doesna  seem  to  mind  what  happened,”  Simon 
told  her.  “Just  afore  the  bit  ficht  at  French  Mills,  ye 
ken,  I  heard  tell  o’  a  puir  body  at  Saranac.  The  Indians 
ca’ed  him  The  Man  wi'oot  a  Name.’  I  thoucht  it  micht 
be  yer  brither,  but  the  business  along  the  river  kept  me, 
an’  we  had  a  storm  an’  I  couldna  leave  the  Island  until 
the  ice  was  strong  eno’  to  carry  me,  whatever.  Then  I 
had  a  bit  o’  trouble  gettin’  o’er  the  border  an’  findin’  the 
camp. 

“Frae  what  the  Indians  told  me,  they  found  yer 
brither  on  the  wee  bit  island  nigh  the  place  where  I  found 
the  canoe.  He  could  hae  waded  to  it  frae  the  reed  bed, 
for  the  water  is  shallow.  The  Indians  cam'  by  the  place, 
an’  saw  him  lyin’  on  the  strand  alain.  They  found  he  was 
weak  an’  confused  like  in  his  mind,  an’  couldna  under¬ 
stand  him,  so  they  took  him  alang  wi’  ’em.  It  was  nigh 
dark,  an’  they  went  to  their  camp  up  the  Grass  River. 
They  hae  ne’er  a  word  o’  Gaelic,  an’  there  wasna  muckle 
English  amang  them,  but  they  were  Christian  Indians, 
an’  werena  unkindly.” 

Sandy’s  recovery  was  a  slow  and  gradual  process. 
After  a  time,  he  spoke  about  his  life  with  the  Indians 
in  the  Adirondacks,  but  his  memory  of  events  immedia¬ 
tely  preceding  was  blurred.  He  remembered  the  review 
at  Cornwall  and  the  pleasant  evening  Hugh  and  he  had 
passed  together,  but  when  pressed  for  further  details, 
he  became  bewildered,  and  they  could  make  little  of  his 
story. 

The  return  of  her  brother,  however,  brought  the  first 
ray  of  hope  to  Ellen’s  heart.  In  his  present  mental 
condition  he  could  give  little  evidence  to  clear  Hugh’s 
name;  but  there  was  hope  that,  with  rest  and  care,  his 
memory  might  improve. 
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News  had  come  a  little  while  before  that  Seth  Switzer 
had  run  away  from  home.  He  had  left  a  note  for  his 
mother,  saying  that  he  could  no  longer  stand  his  father’s 
bullying  and  was  about  to  enlist;  but  though  search  had 
been  made,  he  was  not  found  among  the  various  regi¬ 
ments,  and  many  suspected  that  he  had  crossed  the  bor¬ 
der.  To  those  who  trusted  Hugh's  version  of  the  crime, 
Seth’s  disappearance  came  as  a  confirmation  of  their 
belief. 

The  Fencibles  had  moved  west  as  far  as  Burlington. 
The  news  of  the  taking  of  Ogdensburg  had  been 
followed  by  rumours  of  disaster,  and  as  winter  wore  slow¬ 
ly  into  spring,  a  feeling  of  apprehension  grew,  even  in 
so  remote  a  corner  as  St.  Raphaels. 

One  day,  in  early  June,  Ellen  and  the  girls  were  sitting 
on  the  porch.  The  warm  sunshine  was  delightful  after 
the  cold  bleak  spring.  The  illusive  fragrance  of  wild 
grape  blossoms  came  to  them  now  and  then  and  the  gay 
song  of  the  bobolink  was  heard  from  the  meadow. 

Try  as  they  would  to  avoid  it,  their  talk  turned  upon 
the  war.  They  knew  that  Hugh  was  somewhere  along  the 
front  lines  and  to  their  imagination  he  was  always  in  the 
centre  of  the  fight. 

So  engrossed  were  they,  that  two  horsemen  rode 
through  the  gate  and  were  half  way  up  the  drive  before 
Jessie  heard  a  hoof  strike  sharply  on  a  stone,  and,  glancing 
up,  drew  her  mother’s  attention  to  them. 

’’It’s  the  Vicar-General,  and  I  think  it’s  Mr.  Bethune, 
the  minister  from  Williamstown,  that's  with  him,”  she 
whispered  as  she  rolled  up  her  crochet  work  and  rose  to 
meet  the  gentlemen. 

“Run,  Nancy,  and  tell  your  father  to  come,"  cried 
Ellen. _  "He’s  doon  where  they’re  pilin’  the  brush  at  the 
foot  o’  the  hill.  An’  tell  Uncle  Sandy  to  come,  too,  he’s 
been  lang  eno’  i’  the  sun.” 

She  went  down  the  steps  to  welcome  the  priest  and  to 
curtsey  to  the  minister  when  he  was  introduced. 
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‘‘Ye’ll  come  awa'  in.  Donald  is  doon  i’  the  gully, 
yonder,  but  Nancy’s  gone  to  fetch  him  an’  he’ll  no’  be 
lang  cornin’.’’ 

“I’m  glad  he’s  at  home,”  replied  Father  Macdonell; 
“but  we’ve  come  to  see  all  of  you.  Mr.  Bethune  has 
some  news.  How  is  Sandy?  Is  his  memory  clearing?" 

“He’s  improvin’,”  she  answered  sadly,  "but  he’s  slow 
aboot  it.  He  speaks  o’  Hugh,  an’  a  few  days  ago  said 
somethin’  o’  a  ficht  i’  the  Post  Office;  but  he  became  a’ 
throughother  again  when  we  speared  him,  an’  could  say 
nae  mair.” 

The  clergymen  fastened  the  horses  in  the  shade,  and 
entered  the  cool  of  the  house.  Jessie  brought  wine  and 
cake,  and  soon  Donald  came  in,  hot  and  dishevelled, 
his  arm  about  Nancy,  who  ran  joyously  to  the  Vicar- 
General  as  to  an  old  friend.  She  curtsied  shyly  to  the 
stranger  and  retired  to  a  place  upon  the  sofa  beside  her 
mother.  Sandy  would  have  gone  to  his  room,  but  the 
priest  called  to  him  and  drew  a  chair  for  him  near  his 
own. 

Mr.  Bethune  explained  that  illness  had  prevented 
him  from  coming  to  see  them  before. 

“Indeed,”  he  said,  “this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ventured  half  so  far  from  home.  For  a  while  I  feared  I 
might  not  live  to  tell  my  story.  However,  I  had  it  all 
written,  and  one  of  the  lads  would  have  brought  it 
sooner  or  later.” 

He  adjusted  his  horn-rimmed  glasses,  and  drawing 
from  an  inner  pocket  a  small  journal,  carefully  turned 
its  finely  written  pages.  He  paused  to  glance  through 
some  of  the  sheets,  and  closed  it  lightly  on  his  fore-finger. 

Ellen  braced  herself  for  news,  the  purport  of  which 
she  vaguely  guessed.  Her  hands  were  tightly  clenched, 
and  Jessie  watched  her  with  concern. 

“It  was  after  the  capture  of  Ogdensburg,”  Mr.  Bethune 
began  at  last.  "A  long,  trying  day,  as  my  friend  the 
Vicar-General  has  probably  told  you.  I  never  saw  finer 
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deeds  done  by  seasoned  troops,  and  we  may  well  be 
proud  of  our  sons.” 

“Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  young  man,  Andrew  McIn¬ 
tosh  by  name,  came  to  me  as  I  ministered  to  those  in  the 
hospital,  to  tell  me  that  one  of  my  own  flock  lay  among 
the  seriously  wounded  enemy.  I  went  to  him  and  found 
Seth  Switzer.” 

Ellen  and  the  girls  gasped,  and  Donald  rose  and  sat 
down  again  with  a  stifled  exclamation. 

“He  had  not  long  to  live,  poor  soul,”  the  old  clergy¬ 
man  resumed,  “and  was  in  great  distress  of  mind  and 
body.  Strangely,  he  had  mistaken  the  young  man  who 
found  him — one  of  Ridge’s  men — for  your  son,  whom  he 
had  so  greatly  wronged.” 

Ellen  would  have  slipped  from  her  seat  had  not 
Jessie  thrown  an  arm  about  her,  while  Nancy  brought  a 
glass  of  wine. 

“Perhaps  I  had  better  say  no  more  at  present,"  Mr. 
Bethune  suggested,  alarmed  at  her  pallour. 

“Nay,”  protested  Ellen  faintly.  “Pay  nae  heed  to 
me.  I'll  be  a’  richt  in  a  moment." 

Mr.  Bethune  continued  Seth’s  confession,  which  cor¬ 
roborated  all  that  Hugh  had  told,  and  explained  Sandy’s 
sudden  disappearance.  When  he  came  to  the  part  where 
the  poor  fellow  had  been  bound  in  the  boat,  an  exclama¬ 
tion  from  Sandy  himself  interrupted  the  narrative. 

“I  mind  it  a’  the  noo!”  he  cried  excitedly  in  Gaelic. 
“A  strange  man  whose  name  I  didna  ken  took  me  to  an 
island.  The  storm  was  bad,  an’  we  were  wet  to  the  skin, 
but  he  turned  the  boat  o’er  us  an’  we  sheltered  there  the 
nicht.  He  tried  to  get  me  in  the  boat  again  the  mom, 
but  I  focht  him,  an’  there  was  the  sound  o’  a  shot,  an’ 
he  made  aff.  I  dinna  ken  how  lang  I  was  there,  but  I 
was  nigh  starved.  I  found  the  canoe.  I  was  fair  des¬ 
perate,  an’  set  oot  i’  the  hope  o’  gettin’  somewhere,  but 
I  couldna’  mak’  it  gang,  an’  was  nigh  drooned  when  the 
Indians  found  me.” 
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‘‘That  explains  the  whole  story,”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Bethune,  ‘‘except  that  when  Seth  ran  away  he  went  to 
Messina  only  to  find  that  Emmery  had  gone  to  Albany. 
What  money  he  had  was  stolen  from  him,  and  after  a 
week  or  so  of  semi  starvation,  he  enlisted  in  the  United 
States’  army,  and  was  sent  to  Ogdensburg. 

"Your  dead  son’s  name  is  absolutely  clear,  sir,”  con¬ 
cluded  the  clergyman,  as  he  rose  and  moved  towards 
Donald.  "I  have  a  written  statement  over  young 
Switzer’s  signature,  which  I  will  bring  before  the  author¬ 
ities.” 

Donald  grasped  the  old  man’s  hand  in  silence,  while 
Jessie,  with  tear-filled  eyes  turned  to  her  mother,  who  had 
slipped  into  unconsciousness  before  the  tale  was  ended. 

They  laid  her  upon  the  sofa  and  applied  simple  house¬ 
hold  remedies,  until  the  colour  crept  slowly  back  to  her 
lips  and  consciousness  returned. 

“Hugh  can  come  hame  the  noo,”  she  murmured,  as 
Donald  carried  her  to  her  room  and  left  her  to  her 
daughters  while  he  returned  to  their  guests. 

He  recounted  the  story  of  Duncan’s  devotion,  of  the 
loyalty  of  his  old  neighbours,  and  astonished  his  visitors 
with  the  news  of  Hugh’s  escape. 

“I  would  have  told  ye  e’er  this,  sir,”  he  said  to  the 
priest;  "but  ye’ve  been  awa’  ilka  time  I’ve  been  hame 
in  St.  Raphaels,  an’  the  guid  wife  didna  feel  hersel’  strong 
eno’  to  tell  ye  o’  it  yet.  The  misfortunate  creature 
wasna  mista’en,  for  Hugh  is  known  as  ‘Andrew  McIn¬ 
tosh.’  He  was  wi’  Ridge’s  men  at  Ogdensburg.  I  dinna 
ken  how  these  things  are  done,”  he  added;  “but  I  wouldna 
wish  to  see  our  guid  friends  in  Cornwall  suffer  for  their 
kindness.” 

“Have  no  fear,  Belmain,”  the  Vicar-General  assured 
him  heartily.  "We’ll  see  to  it  that  neither  Bain  nor 
McIntosh  will  be  worse  off  for  the  part  they  played. 
I’ll  see  this  matter  righted.  Hugh  will  soon  be  home 
again.  He  kept  well  out  of  my  way  when  I  was  in 
Prescott,  the  rascal!” 


CHAPTER  XXI 


/T)UT  months  were  to  pass  before  the  priest’s  cheering 
Wj  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  There  was  so  much  of  urgent 
import  to  be  done  that  even  men  of  such  standing 
as  the  Vicar-General  could  not  press  their  claims  save 
in  affairs  of  national  interest.  He  sought  to  get  word  of 
young  McDonald,  or  Andrew  McIntosh,  but  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  troops  was  so  constant  that  this  was  no  easy 
matter;  even  letters  addressed  to  his  kinsman,  Colonel 
George  Macdonell,  were  not  received  until  months  after 
they  were  written.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  bringing 
the  matter  of  Seth's  confession  before  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  the  legal  machinery  was  set  in  motion  to  right  the 
wrong  with  all  possible  speed. 

Ellen  was  happy  in  joyful  expectation,  and  Nancy 
returned  to  the  convent  in  the  autumn.  She  accom¬ 
panied  her  father  on  one  of  his  many  trips  to  Montreal, 
where  they  saw  the  Ducharme  family,  who  were  greatly 
rejoiced  at  the  good  tidings. 

Phillipe  was  at  Isle  aux  Noix,  unable  to  obtain  leave, 
as  a  large  body  of  troops  stationed  at  Plattsburg  threat¬ 
ened  the  frontier  in  that  section.  Gabrielle,  however, 
saw  to  it  that  he  was  kept  posted  with  news  of  the 
McDonald  family,  and  he  wrote  long  letters  to  Jessie 
describing  his  delight  at  the  good  tidings,  and  full  of  hope 
for  their  mutual  happiness  in  the  near  future. 

Winter  had  come  again.  The  snow  fell  steadily. 
Every  twig  carried  its  light  burden  of  soft  flakes,  and  a 
spotless  mantle  covered  the  stubble  fields,  hid  the  un¬ 
sightly  stumps  and  weighed  down  the  branches  of  the 
evergreens.  December  had  been  more  like  February, 
and  the  New  Year  of  1814  dawned  upon  a  cold,  white 
world. 

Ellen  stood  at  the  window.  Through  the  delicate 
tracery  that  frosted  its  panes,  she  scanned  the  road  an- 
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xiously.  Donald  had  gone  to  Montreal  with  the  promise 
that  he  would  be  home  on  New  Year’s  day  at  the  latest, 
and  the  morning  was  wearing  on.  The  roads  were  heavy, 
but  he  was  so  dependable  that  if  he  did  not  keep  his  word, 
something  must  surely  have  gone  wrong.  She  feared 
lest  the  enemy  had  returned  to  Chateauguay  and  perhaps 
captured  Montreal;  that  at  the  present  moment  her 
husband  might  be  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  regretted  that 
she  had  let  Nancy  return  to  the  convent  in  such  unsettled 
times.  She  remembered  with  a  shudder  how  the  dull 
boom  of  cannon  had  sounded  through  the  stillness  of  that 
November  day  when  the  people  of  St.  Raphaels  thought 
the  battle  must  be  near  Cornwall,  so  plainly  did  they  hear 
it,  instead  of  miles  farther,  at  Chrystler’s  farm. 

Reluctantly  she  turned  from  the  window  and  sent 
Dan  out  to  break  the  road  down  the  drive,  and  Sandy  to 
clear  the  steps,  while  she  busied  herself  with  sewing. 
Jessie  joined  her  and  they  chatted  beside  the  fire,  each 
trying  to  hide  their  mutual  concern. 

The  clock  rang  for  noon.  A  pucker  of  anxiety  showed 
itself  on  Jessie’s  forehead  as  she  glanced  at  her  mother’s 
gentle  face  that  masked  so  well  the  apprehension  the  girl 
knew  she  must  feel. 

‘‘Mother.  I’ll  tell  Mary  to  move  the  spit  back  from 
the  fire  a  bit,  that  the  goose  may  not  be  over  done,”  she 
said. 

‘‘Ay.  An’  see  that  she  watches  the  pudding,  too, 
dear,”  Ellen  answered.  “She’s  a  bit  feckless  if  she’s  left 
to  hersel’.” 

Again  she  went  to  the  window.  White,  silent  snow 
covered  everything.  There  was  no  movement  anywhere 
save  the  steadily  falling  flakes  that  would  soon  obliterate 
the  tracks  of  Dan’s  road  breaking  and  Sandy’s  work  in 
clearing  the  steps. 

Just  as  she  turned  away,  her  eye  caught  sight  of 
something  at  the  edge  of  the  far  clearing.  Yes — there 
was  a  sleigh,  but  was  it  the  one  for  which  she  longed? 
She  called  to  Sandy,  who  came  from  his  little  work  shop 
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off  the  kitchen.  One  glance  was  enough  for  him.  He 
knew  the  horses  and  went  to  the  stable  to  see  that  their 
stalls  were  ready  for  them. 

“There  is  some  man  with  him,”  cried  Jessie,  who 
joined  her  mother  at  the  window.  “And  I  believe  Nancy 
is  between  them,”  she  added  in  glad  surprise. 

There  was  no  answer  from  the  wondering,  white¬ 
faced  woman,  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts. 

The  horses  came  slowly  along  the  trackless  road  and 
turned  up  the  drive. 

“See  that  two  more  places  are  set,  Jessie,"  said  her 
mother  quietly;  “an’  tell  Dan  to  bring  in  more  wood  for 
the  fire.” 

When  Jessie  returned  from  these  errands,  the  sleigh 
bells  sounded  near  the  house.  Together,  mother  and 
daughter  went  out  upon  the  snowy  porch  to  meet  the 
sleigh  as  it  swerved  round  the  turn. 

“ Bhadhna  aith  ur,  mo  muinnter  maith,"*  cried  Donald, 
his  voice  ringing  with  a  cheeriness  unheard  for  many  a 
day.  “We’ve  broucht  a  visitor  hame  wi’  us  frae  Mont¬ 
real,  an’  I  couldna  leave  the  wee  lassie  by  her  lain  this 
New  Year.” 

He  leapt  from  the  sleigh  and  tossed  the  lines  to  Sandy 
with  a  word  of  greeting,  while  Nancy  ran  to  her  mother’s 
embrace.  The  stranger,  warmly  wrapped  in  a  beaver 
coat,  with  a  scarf  close  about  his  face,  mounted  the  steps 
with  more  deliberation. 

“Come  in,  come  in,”  cried  Donald,  as  his  wife  and 
daughter  greeted  him.  "I  want  ye  to  meet  our  guest 
ben  the  hoose,  an’  bid  him  ceud  mile  failte." 

Beside  the  cheery  fire,  wraps  were  removed,  while 
Nancy  danced  excitedly  from  Jessie  to  her  mother,  and 
Donald  kept  up  a  running  comment  on  the  badness  of 
the  roads  and  weather. 

Throwing  off  his  scarf,  a  tall,  stalwart  young  man  was 
revealed.  His  face  was  heavily  bearded;  his  black  hair 


*A  good  New  Year  my  good  folks. 
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waved  back  from  a  forehead,  deeply  lined  for  one  so  young ; 
brown  eyes  looked  searchingly  from  under  heavy  brows 
and  a  slightly  aquiline  nose  added  a  touch  of  distinction 
to  a  handsome  face. 

Ellen  devoured  him  with  incredulous  eyes.  Her  mind 
leaped  back  through  the  long  years  to  the  quay  in  far-off 
Glasgow  and  the  tragic  parting  of  her  parents.  It  was 
her  father’s  face  she  saw — younger,  but  strangely  like. 
With  a  faint  cry,  she  stepped  towards  him,  hesitated  a 
moment  while  her  eyes  met  his  searchingly. 

With  one  word — "Mother!” — Hugh  clasped  her  in 
his  arms. 


*  *  * 

When  the  excitement  had  subsided,  and  his  adventures 
had  been  told  and  retold  a  score  of  times,  the  young 
soldier  explained  how  he  had  fallen  in  with  Phillipe  at 
Chateauguay. 

“He  did  not  know  me  though  we  fought  through  the 
battle  together,  and  when  he  was  wounded,  I  carried  him 
to  shelter.  But  it  seemed  he  had  some  suspicion  of 
‘Andrew McIntosh,’  for  when  I  went  to  see  him  at  Beau- 
harnois,  he  asked  me  frankly  for  my  right  name.  I  had 
no  thought  that  you  were  searching  for  me,  but  I  trusted 
him  and  told  him.  He  almost  leaped  from  his  cot  in 
excitement,  and  his  wound  started  bleeding.  As  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  talk  again,  he  told  me  the  good  news. 
I  would  have  rushed  home  to  you,  but  I  could  not  get 
leave.  Every  day  we  expected  the  enemy,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  we  felt  assured  that  Hampton  had 
really  abandoned  his  attack.  I  had  then  to  go  to  Mont¬ 
real.  I  must  tell  you  that  Monsieur  Ducharme  has 
been  most  kind.  Phillipe  had  made  far  too  much  of 
what  I  did  at  Chateauguay — saving  his  life  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  It  was  only  an  incident  in  a  day’s  life  of 
a  soldier — But  Monsieur  has  given  me  a  position  in  his 
firm,  Mother,  and  we  are  all  going  to  live  in  Montreal.” 
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“Not  so  fast,  lad,"  urged  Donald.  “We  re  no’  used 
to  takin’  sudden  flights  doon  the  Lang  Sault.  We’ll  talk 
that  o’er  in  guid  time.” 

“We  saw  the  Vicar-General,”  Hugh  continued.  “He’s 
coming  over  presently,  and  may  bring  a  friend  with  him, 
so  hold  the  dinner  back  a  bit.  They  wouldn’t  come 
until  you’d  seen  me." 

"There  were  some  who  were  curious  as  to  who  I  was," 
he  said  in  answer  to  his  mother’s  questioning.  “But  I 
spoke  no  English  if  I  could  help  it,  or  very  brokenly. 
The  beard  and  moustache  disguised  me  well,  and  the  long 
months  in  Cornwall  jail  had  changed  me  greatly.  Red 
George  knew  me,  but  kept  his  council,  and  I  avoided 
those  I  had  known  before  as  much  as  possible,  and  made 
friends  with  the  Highland  folk  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland.  A  braw  lot  o’  lads  they  are." 

Again  came  the  sound  of  sleigh-bells  and  Donald 
threw  open  the  door.  Stamping  the  snow  from  their 
feet  the  visitors  entered,  and  chatted  a  moment  in  the 
hall. 

The  priest  came  forward  to  Ellen  with  his  pleasant 
smile.  “I  need  not  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year,  Mrs. 
McDonald,"  he  said  as  she  welcomed  him,  “but  I  hope 
you  will  have  many  that  will  be  equally  happy.  As  for 
you,  my  dear,"  he  added,  turning  to  Jessie.  “There  is  a 
glad  surprise  waiting  for  you  in  the  parlour.” 

Jessie  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 

“Go,  lassie,"  urged  her  father.  “It’s  some  one  to 
see  you." 

Obediently  she  crossed  the  hall,  scarce  able  to  believe 
it  true,  and  found  Phillipe. 

It  was  as  happy  a  New  Year’s  party  as  there  was 
that  day  in  all  Canada.  There  was  so  much  to  speak  of 
that  no  one  ate  much  of  the  over-cooked  goose,  or  knew 
that  it  was  over-cooked.  Duncan  was  remembered  with 
reverence  and  a  prayer. 

It  was  a  cheery  group  that  sat  around  the  fire  that 
night,  building  great  plans  for  the  future.  The  war 
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would  soon  be  over,  and  with  peace  would  come  enduring 
happiness.  The  only  shadows  were  the  passing  of  the  old 
home  and  the  severing  of  the  ties  that  bound  them  so 
closely  to  St.  Raphaels. 

“I’ll  miss  you,”  said  the  Vicar-General  when  the 
possible  move  was  mentioned.  “But  it  will  be  best 
for  all  of  you.  Some  day  Montreal  will  be  a  great  city, 
and  in  its  varied  interests  you  will  find  a  fuller  life.  Yours 
will  be  the  task  of  building  up  a  great  new  country,  one 
with  growing  needs  and  splendid  opportunities.  You 
will  help  to  make  a  glorious  heritage  for  those  who  live 
after  us.  The  legend  of  the  Black  Raven  will  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  wider  life  before  you  in  which  there  will  be 
no  place  for  ancient  superstitions. 

"I’ll  be  wae  to  leave  my  guid  friends,  an’  the  hame 
I’ve  loved  sae  lang,’’  Ellen  answered.  “But,  Thank 
God,  gin  oor  children  will  be  freed  frae  the  shadow  o’ 
tradition.” 


THE  END 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  TYPE  IN 
WHICH  THIS  BOOK  IS  SET 


The  type-face  which  has  been  used  in  the  composition 
of  this  book  is  Monotype  No.  38E,  commonly  called 
"Goudy" .  This  is  one  of  Frederic  W.  Goudy's  first 
designs,  produced  in  1903.  It  is  not  a  copy  of  any 
existing  letter,  although  in  colour  it  savors  somewhat  of 
French,  being  very  light  and  delicate.  While  Goudy  is 
classed  with  the  “ old  style''  family,  it  is  not  a  strictly 
representative  type.  The  letters  are  closely  fitted  yet 
enough  white  space  inside  and  outside  of  each  character 
to  give  a  pleasing  balance  to  the  colour  of  a  page. 
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